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ON THE PERIODS OF THE ERECTION OF THE THEBAN TEMPLE 


Amonc the characters which signalise 
the present era of advancement and 
discovery above all that have preceded 
it, there are few parallels in general 
interest and importance to the fact of 
the disinhuming of the primitive history 
of mankind, by researches into the ori- 
ginal literature of the country which is 
on all hands agreed to have been the 
nursery, if not the actual birthplace, 
of the arts and sciences of Europe, 
and which, next to the Jewish nation, 
holds the most prominent place in 
sacred history. These alan have 
already proceeded so far, that the cloud, 
which up to the commencement of the 
nineteenth century had obscured the 
infancy of nations, has been in an 
extraordinary degree dispelled ; and the 
events of ages which, nineteen hundred 
years ago, were classed as fabulous by 
the most learned of the Roman writers, 
and respecting which the father of his- 
tory, five centuries earlier, could obtain 
little intelligence beyond obscure tra- 
dition, have been brought within the 
pale of authentic history, and may now 
be contemplated with the confidence 
necessarily resulting from known con- 
temporary monuments of that pri- 
meval civilisation and greatness, of 
which the sacred page (under the 
circumstances of obscurity in which 
the origins of those monuments were 
involved) was heretofore the only un- 
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doubted vindicator.* But as the in- 
spired volume does not descend to 
particulars unconnected with its main 
purpose, a veil still obscured the anti- 
quities of the Gentile world, so dense, 
that an author contemporary with the 
writers of the most recent books of the 
Old Testament has been universally 
awarded the title of The Father of 
History. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at if so unlimited a field for 
conjecture was sown with theories the 
most various and conflicting, nor if the 
fruit has been left almost exclusively to 
be gathered by the learned world. 
Now, however, that we have before 
us Gentile records more than a thousand 
years older than Herodotus, the case 
is on a widely different footing ; and 
readers who have heretofore limited 
their inquiries to the recognised epochs 
of authentic profane history, will on 
the same sober principle direct their 
attention to periods greatly more re- 
mote: nor is it perhaps too much to 
infer, that the foundations of Thebes 
and Memphis will become as familiar 
to the general reader as those of Rome, 
Paris, or London ; and the progressive 
erection of the temple of the Theban 
Jupiter, under a long line of Pharaohs, 
a matter of as little obscurity as that 
of our Westminster cathedral by the 
British monarchs ofa thousand years.t+ 
It being important to the promul- 


* This is a fact, admitted even by the enemies of revelation. Volney, one of the 
most malignant of them, calls the Jewish records “‘ our great regulator” for adjusting 


the history of remote ages. 


t The interval from the conversion of Sebert, king of the East Saxons, the re- 
puted founder of the abbey, till the western towers were completed by Sir C. Wren, 


exceeded ten centuries. 
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gation and right appreciation of this 
interesting topic, to satisfy the public, 
as well as the learned world, that these 
remarks are not more sanguine than 
the case justifies, I have selected for 
the subject of the present essay the 
history of the gigantic temple already 
alluded to, as one well deserving the 
attention of the learned, and, in con- 
sequence of its analogy with more 
modern parallels, likely to prove in- 
teresting to the general inquirer. It is 
an instance peculiarly adapted to the 
triple purpose of trying the validity of 
the theories which have heretofore 
stood in the place of historical record— 
of evincing, in a clear and unanswer- 
able manner, how ancient tradition 
may be vindicated and replaced by 
authentic history—and of affording 
data for a concentrated view of the 
rise, progress, and decline of the arts, 
in the nation to which the Greeks and 
Romans, with one voice, attributed the 
origin of those customs and institutions 
which distinguish civilisation from bar- 
barism. 

Let us remark in limine, that in the 
present stage of hieroglyphic discovery, 
and under the circumstance of our very 
meagre acquaintance with the language 
in which the inscriptions are written, 
the elements most to be relied upon for 
conducting an inquiry like the present 
are to be found in the monumental 
catalogues of the Pharaohs; by the aid 
of which, in their present almost per- 
fect state, every Egyptian and Nubian 
monument, sculpture, and inscription, 
having regal names or titles, capable 
of being referred to those catalogues, 
may immediately be fixed to its rela- 
tive, if not to its exact era, and collec- 
tions of hieroglyphic antiquities classed 
according to date. The validity of these 
lists is admitted by the ablest opponents 
of the Phonetic system in its details. 
Such elements afford quite enough of 
data, combined with the sculptures, 
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history, and much more than the most 
perfect translations of isolated inscrip- 
tions could supply, in the absence of 
regal catalogues of the constructors 
of the monuments. With such aid, 
speculation on the relative antiquity 
of numberless important remains and 
characters of art becomes superseded 
by positive dates ; and the scholar, the 
architect, the artist, and the general 
reader, may draw their conclusions on 
the progress of civilisation, art, and 
literature, without fear of material 
error. 

With these elements to guide us, 
it is manifest that an Egyptian edifice, 
which the inscriptions on its walls 
prove to have been the work of many 
successive reigns, becomes a gauge for 
measuring the profundity of time; 
and, in this respect, is what the Nilo- 
meter is to the sacred river — marking 
the height to which we may safely 
ascend, with the assurance of a harvest 
of historical truth. 

The Temple of Ammon, the remains 
of which, archeologists, for many pow- 
erful reasons,* agree are extant in the 
enormous pile known as the Temple 
of Carnac, and described by Denon, 
Hamilton, Belzoni, Champollion, and 
other visitors, with so much lively ad- 
miration, is by far the most extensive, 
as well as the most ancient, of the 
Theban edifices; being the only one 
of them whose origin seems lost in the 
abyss of time. The progress of hiero- 
glyphic discovery enables us to refer 
the temples or palaces of Luxor, the 
Memnonium, of Medinet Abou, Y psam- 
bol, &c. each to its proper epochs and 
constructors, during the most flourish- 
ing period of the arts and empire of 
Egypt; while the gigantic pile at 
Carnac properly belongs to the whole 
period of the monarchy, and may with 
propriety be termed T’he Temple of the 
Pharaohs, the majority of whom in 
succession, more particularly such as 


for investigating the general facts of 


are celebrated in history, contributed 


* This is the only pile of Theban remains, the age of which will admit of its 
being the original temp!e of Ammon: its situation, in eastern Thebes, agrees with 
this supposition. The boat in which the image of Ammon was transported annually 
to the Libyan side of the Nile (Diod.), is found sculptured repeatedly on its walls; 


and the longest hieroglyphic catalogue of kings is here found. Of this catalogue, 
Thothmos Meca, the admitted Meeris of Herodotus, is the thirtieth ; a number pos- 
sibly magnified, by the priestly authorities of that historian, to three hundred and 
thirty. According to the father of history, the temple of the Theban Jupiter likewise 
contained a number of sacerdotal images, corresponding with that of the kings ; and 
although these appear now to be wanting, the contemporary royal succession remains, 
each name being accompanied by a figure of the monarch: which is also the case in 
the shorter successions found in the Memnonium, and the palace of Medinet Abou. 
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their efforts to its enlargement and 
magnificence. In tracing the history 
of this pile, which, while it ascends to 
ages impenetrable to hieroglyphic re- 
search, comes down lower than that 
of any of the other great monuments, 
we therefore trace the history, not only 
of the monarchy, but of the arts of 
Fgypt, with all their variations, through 
every known age. Hence the chrono- 
logy of such an edifice cannot fail to 
be of universal interest ; and the more 
so, because, in consequence of the im- 
perishable registers of additions and 
repairs furnished by the inscriptions 
on its walls, the necessary dates may 
be obtained with far greater relative 
accuracy than those of any edifice of 
modern times, which has been erected 
at intervals during several centuries, 
and for the details of which we are de- 
pendent on the veracity and judgment 
of historians, as well as their autho- 
rities. But previously to descending 
to the contemporary hieroglyphic chro- 
nometer, let us take a short view of 
what written history says on the sub- 
ject of the first foundation of the 
temple of Ammon. 

According to Diodorus, whose autho- 
rities were the priests of Thebes, the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon was origin- 
ally built on the eastern side of the 
Nile (the site of the ruins of Carnac) 
by his son Osiris, the first coloniser of 
Egypt. But Ammon himself reigned 
at Thebes, according to the same writer, 
and was supposed to be identical with 
Osiris; and Plato acquaints us that 
“ Thamus (a well-known name of Osi- 
ris), king of all Egypt, who reigned in 
a great city in the upper country, which 
the Greeks called the Egyptian Thebes, 
was named Jupiter Ammon.” The 
same is evident from Bachns, cited by 
Nonnus (Dionysiac. lib. xl.), while the 
Plutonic dominions of Osiris were 
called Amun-ti; so that the historical 
Ammon and Osiris were, by general 
consent, one and the same person, 
and the temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
founded by that personage himself, 
who was the father of Menes, the 
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founder of the dynasties; for Menes 
signifies Dionius, or Jove-born (Mays, 

as the Greek authors write Men-se, or 

Amon-se, the son of Amon*). The 

latter was succeeded by his own son 

Thoth, or Athothes, as Eratosthenes 

and Manetho inform us, from the 

records preserved in the Egyptian 

temples. We find the same genea- 

logy in the much older translation 

of those records by Sanchoniatho — 

Amun, Misor and Taut, or Thoth, king 

of Egypt —and are by this more literal 

version of the names immediately di- 

rected to the Ham and Mizraim of 

Scripture, the true founders of the 

Egyptian nation; from the former of 
whom the country was called the land of 
Ham, or Cham, in the sacred as well as 

in the Egyptian language (the Enchorial 

writings have a) .) lH Chem, 
or V/ 2. Chemi), and its inha- 
bitants the Mizraim, from the latter. 
Hence the Mestrei of the old Egyptian 
chronicle, and the Mestrza of Manetho. 
So we find the names of the Pathrusim, 
the Caphtorim, and the Naphtuhim of 
Genesis x. 13, 14, preserved in the 
ancient divisions of Egypt,— Pathros 
and Caphtor (the latter preserved in 
the Coptos of the Greeks, and the 
modern name of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of Egypt), and the district of 
Noph,+ the scriptural appellation of 
Memphis. We also find the Lehabim 
in the adjacent region of Libya, and the 
Philistim in Palestine. 

But as Egypt is called the land of 
Ham in the sacred records, 30 the 
scriptural name of the most ancient city 
of Thebes is No-Ammon, or the city of 
Ham (in the monuments, the abode of 
Amon) ; so all Libya (the country of the 
Lehabim) was anciently called Am- 
monia, from Ammon (Steph. Byz. in 
voce) ; and in Arabia there was a river 
Ammon, a people called Ammonii 
(Plin. 1. vi. c. 28), and the promontory 
Ammonium (Ptol. |. vi. c. 7): while 
we find Osiris, the other Egyptian name 
of Ammon or Ham, perpetuated in 
Sihor, the scriptural appellation of the 
Nile (called also Osiris by Plutarch and 





* The name is found more complete in Amenses, the fifty-fifth king of the 
Syncelline catalogue, and in Queen Amon-set, or Amense (the daughter of Amon), 


of the eighteenth 
dynasty. It is 
worthy of notice, 
that the monu- 
mental names, 


and 


Amon Menai, 


are composed of the same phonetic letters. 
Jablonski replaces Asewes, the import of 
Menes, according to Eratosthenes, by Aswyos 
(eternus), the import of the Coptic Meneh ; 
but this does not accord with history. 


+ No-Phtha, the city of Phtha, as No-Ammon, the city of Ammon ? 
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other writers), in the Syriadic district of 
Manetho and Josephus, in Sereia an 
ancient name of the Delta, according 
to Heliodorus, and in “ Shur that is 
before Egypt.” (Gen. xxv.18; 1 Sam. 
xv. 7.)—2ove in the LXX. 

From all this it seems clear that Ham, 
the son of Noah, the Amun, Ammon, 
or Osiris, of the Egyptians, must be 
considered as the original founder of 
Thebes, or the city of Ammon, called 
by the Greeks Diospolis, which means 
the same thing; as his son Mizraim, 
Misor, or Menes, was, by common 
consent, the founder of Memphis ; so 
that the temple of Ammon, or Ham, 
was, in all probability, originally 
named from its founder, like the tem- 
ple of Solomon at Jerusalem. And 
there can be little reason to doubt but 
that the temple of Ham was first 
erected for the worship of the true 
God, as well as the temple of Solo- 
mon, although converted to the wor- 
ship of its founder, under the title of 
Jupiter Ammon, by his descendants ; 
for it is difficult to suppose the religion 
of Noah to have been so far corrupted 
during the life-time of the great pa- 
triarch of Egypt,as that he should have 
erected a temple of which himself was 
to be the divinity. Besides, Lucian ac- 
quaints us, that the Egyptians were the 
first who erected temples, and that the 
most ancient temples among them were 
without statues. This does not look 
like idolatry; and if we refer to the 
history of Abraham’s visits to Pharaoh 
and Abimelech, we shall find no reason 
to suppose that the patriarchal religion 
had much degenerated in that age 
among the Egyptians and their Philis- 
tine descendants. 

When the foregoing chain of evi- 
dence is duly considered, it will per- 
haps appear not improbable that the 
Theban temple of Ammon, the re- 
mains of which form our present sub- 
ject of consideration, was the first edi- 
fice of the kind erected in the post- 
diluvian world; for there is no reason 
to suppose that the tower of Babel, 
afterwards the temple of Belus, was 
originally consecrated to the purposes 
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of either true or false religion; and 
Lucian expressly tells us, that the As- 
syrians received the worship of the 
gods from the Egyptians, and began to 
erect temples not long after the former 
nation. ‘The original, perhaps massive 
and unadorned temple of the patriarch 
Ammon, was, it seems evident, after 
his death and apotheosis, enlarged and 
surrounded with other buildings, and 
adorned with sculptures by a long line 
of his descendants, the Pharaohs. 

We should not pass over the epoch 
of the foundation of the city and tem- 
ple of Ammon, in a paper intended to 
elucidate the progressive erection of the 
latter. The evidence of the ancients 
on this subject is perfectly harmonious 
1. The period from the reign of Am- 
mon or Osiris, till Alexander’s conquest 
of Asia, was about 23,0C0 revolutions 
of the moon, according to the priestly 
authorities of Diodorus. This interval, 
reduced to solar time, amounts to 
1860 years in ascent from B.c. 330. 
2. Again, the descendants of Menes 
the son of Ammon reigned during 
1400 years, according to the same au- 
thority. Adding sixty years for the 
reign of Menes (sixty or sixty-two 
years being his time, in the different 
versions of Manetho’s history), the 
period will be 1460 years in ascent 
from B.c. 730, when the Ethiopian 
conquest put an end to his line. 
3. This prince began to reign at Thebes 
1008 years before the taking of Troy, 
according to Dicearchus and Erato- 
sthenes—that is, before the year n.c. 
1183, where the latter writer fixes the 
Trojan era. 4. Varro, who wrote in 
the first century B.c., fixes the founda- 
tion of the most ancient Thebes* 2100 
years earlier than his own time. 5. 
Josephus, on the authority of Manetho, 
refers the foundation of Memphis by 
Menes to the commencement of the 
seventh century before the departure 
of the Jews from Egypt,t the recog- 
nised date of which event falls in the 
year B.c. 1491. 6. Constantine Ma- 
nasses fixes the Tanite era of Lower 
Egypt at 1663 years before the Persian 
conquest, B.c. 525. 7. Lastly, the 


* The foundation of Baotian Thebes might seem to be alluded to by Varro, but 
the Cadmian era, 1400 years before he wrote, was well known to him ; and the con- 
text shews that the date mentioned is that of the parent Thebes, as the best chrono- 


logers agree. 


t Or 1300 years before the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
the foundation of the temple ; events which, according to the system of Josephus, 
took place from 590 to 610 years after the Exode, leaying 700 years for the previous 


interval, 
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author of the old Egyptian chronicle 
refers the colonisation of Egypt by the 
Mestrei, or Mizraim, to the 598th 
year of the canicular period, answering 
to the year before the Christian era 
2188; the date with which all the 
before-mentioned elements will be found 
to agree within two or three years. 
Thus it would appear from a number 
of independent witnesses, that the 
foundations of the city and temple of 
Ammon were laid about 4000 years 
ago; and there is no original authority 
extant, which will justify us in either 
raising or depressing this era. 

The next stage in the history of the 
temple of Ammon is its probable de- 
secration by the Shepherd-invaders of 
Egypt; for these destroyers, aecording 
to Manetho, overthrew the temples, and 
attempted to eradicate the religion of 
Egypt. This event occurred, and the 
shepherds established their dynasty at 
Memphis, when the monarchy had 
subsisted 190 years, according to the 
numbers of Manetho, as quoted by 
Josephus and Eusebius ; and it appears 
from the chronicle of Eratosthenes, 
that, in the same year, the royal line 
of Memphis was removed to Thebes ; 
the Theban and Memphite successions, 
which were before this time of different 
lines, being henceforward identical for 
several centuries. 

Although Manetho lets us know that 
several princes reigned in Egypt at this 
epoch, the only one mentioned in his 
account of the Shepherd invasion is 
named Timaus. This brings us to the 
origin of the rites of Osiris, or Thamus, 
which from their nature could not have 
been instituted until after his death ; 
an event which, according to the his- 
torical mythology of Egypt, did not 
occur until the conquest of the country 
by the Shepherds. Thamus or Timaus 
was still alive, as above; and the first 
of the Shepherd rulers was Salatis, 
Saites, or Seth,— one of the names of 
Typhon, the brother and destroyer of 
Osiris. The part of Egypt in which 
these invaders fixst settled was thence 
called the Sethroite Nome, and the 
frontier city which they erected was 
Sethron, the city of Seth, or Typhon 
(or a Typhonian city), as Manetho ac- 
quaints us. 

All this appears to fix the time of 
the death of Osiris, Thamus, Ammon, 
or Ham, and consequently the earliest 
date at which the lamentations for 
Osiris or Thamus (Ezek, viii. 14) could 
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have originated, in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The rites might not, however, 
have been established until the aboli- 
tion of the Shepherd tyranny—the his- 
torical death of Typhon ; for we are told 
(Syncellus, ed. Par. p. 123) that the bull 
Apis, which was supposed to be inha- 
bited by the soul of Osiris, was conse- 
crated in the reign of the last Shepherd- 
prince Assis, or Aseth (Typhon). 

The death of Osiris, or Ammon, 
would thus be placed about 1998 years 
before the Christian era, which is pre- 
cisely the date of the death of Noah 
(whose history is mixed up with that of 
his son in the Egyptian system), ac- 
cording to the Hebrew computation ; 
and will therefore allow to Ham a post- 
diluvian life of 350 years, or 150 less 
than that of his more favoured brother 
Shem, who doubtless died of old age; 
nor, if we look to the terms of their 
father Noah’s prediction, will this ap- 
pear surprising. 

It is very remarkable, that as Osiris 
has the name of Ammon, or Ham, so 
Typhon, the brother and destroyer of 
Osiris, has that of Japetus (Japheth), 
the brother of Ham. Did the predic- 
tion of Noah, respecting the servitude 
of the race of Ham to Japhet, begin at 
this early date to receive its accom- 
plishment in the captivity and death of 
the patriarch of Egypt? It is certain 
that the degraded race of the Egyptian 
monuments answer closely to the Ty- 
phonians, or red men, who, according 
to ancient writers, were sacrificed on 
the tomb of Osiris; and that they have 
the physical character of the line of 
Japhet, as it exists in the northern na- 
tions, more than of the Chamide, or 
Shemide ; while the doubts of the 
Egyptian annalist regarding the origin 
of this Shepherd race, leaves the sup- 
position of their Japhetian origin un- 
contradicted ; and the rivalry of the 
Egyptians and Scythians, in later ages, 
about the antiquity of the respective 
empires, together with the attempt of 
the latter upon Egypt, as if to recover 
their ancient possession, which was re- 
pelled by the policy of Psammiticus, 
appears further to sanction it. 

The period of the Shepherd dominion, 
or of the historical reign of Typhon, 
was, according to Manetho, 260 years. 
This brings us down to about the year 
B.c. 1740, for the revival of the arts and 
the restoration of the temples of Egypt. 
But as the power of these tyrants neces- 
sarily began to decline a considerable 
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period before its final abolition, we may 
perhaps infer, that the period of rextora- 
tion commenced half a century earlier, 
or about B.c. 1790, when Aseth, the 
last of the race, mounted the throne of 
Memphis; and the consecration of Apis 
in his time, as before mentioned, is suf- 
ficient proof that the native power was 
recovering its predominancy. 

Soon after this (B.c. 1706) we find 
the family of Jacob arriving in Egypt; 
at which time the hated tyranny of the 
Shepherds was fresh in the recollection 
of the natives,*—a conclusive proof of 
that tyranny having been but recently 
abolished. But what appears immut- 
ably to fix the end of the historical reign 
of Typhon, the consecration of Osiris, 
and the revival of the powerand religion 
of the native Egyptians, is the celebra- 
tion of the rites of Osiris on the 17th of 
the third month Athyr, in the fixed 
Egyptian or Augustan year, as we 
learn from Plutarch. The day in ques- 
tion corresponded with the 14th of No- 
vember, in the Julian year. But the 
ancient Egyptian calendar being with- 
out the intercalation of a quarter of a 
day, the festivals receded through all 
the seasons, in the space of a canicular 
period of 1461 erratic years. For the 
epoch of the Osirian rites, which was 
that of the renovation of Egypt, we 
must therefore ascend to a period when 
the Thoth, or first day of the erratic year, 
corresponded with the 17th of the Au- 
gustan Athyr, or the 14th of the Julian 
November. The certainty with which 
the epochs of the erratic cycle are 
known, enables us at once to refer this 
coincidence to B.c. 333-329, answering 
to the date ofthe Macedonian conquest. 
This is manifestly too low, for the king- 
dom of the Pharaohs had then ceased 
to exist. 

Ascending, however, the space of a 
canicular cycle, or 1460 years higher, 
we find the same phenomenon occurred 

C. 1793-1789, which falls in with the 
commencement of the reign of Aseth, 
in whose time the soul of Osiris was 
consecrated, asabove. But in addition 
to this consecration, we are informed, in 
the same passage of Syncellus, that the 
five Epagomene, or intercalary days, 
which were named after Osiris, his bro- 
thers Orus and Typhon, and his sisters 
Isis and Nephthe, were added to the 
end of the primitive year of 360 days, 
likewise in the reign of Aseth. Here 


* Gen, xliii, ¢ 
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then we have the perfect commence- 
ment of a new calendar at the setting 
out of the Osirian era, which immutably 
fixes its epoch to the origin of the cur- 
rent erratic year of 365 days, as above. 

But this convincing astronomical de- 
termination receives its final confirma- 
tion from the monthly calendar, in 
which every hieroglyphic inscription is 
dated,—i. e. all which bear any date 
whatever, from the earliest ages till 
the time of the Roman dominion. 
This calendar is distributed into three 
seasons of four months each, answering 
to the Hori or seasons into which Dio- 
dorus, Censorinus, and other ancient 
authorities, acquaint us that Horus the 
son of Osiris and Isis, and the destroyer 
of Typhon, distributed the year. It 
follows that, provided the foregoing 
conclusions be valid, the epoch of the 
monumental calendar ought to come 
out the same with that of the Osirian 
calendar, above mentioned. 

Of the three seasons, the first four 
months are*denominated “ the season 
of the garden ;” the second, “ the sea- 
son of the plough;” the third, “ the 
season of the inundation.” It hence 
follows, that at the era of this calendar, 
the erratic year (in which Egyptian 
history, whether written or monu- 
mental, is uniformly dated,) originated 
from the subsidence of the Nile, or 
within one month after its commence- 
ment, by which the four months of the 
season of inundation exceed the inter- 
val between the solstice and equinox— 
the limitation for the highest elevation 
of the waters assigned by the ancients. 
But the erratic year originated from 
the autumnal equinox, October 8, in 
the year n.c. 1645, and a month of 
thirty days later p.c. 1769. The last- 
mentioned date differs twenty years 
only from that of the Osirian calendar, 
B.C. 1793-1789, as above. It like- 
wise falls in with the reign of Aseth, 
and therefore possesses the requisite 
character of the original calendar to 
which the five Epagomene were first 
added. 

Thus is the epoch of the abolition of 
the Shepherd, or Typhonian, tyranny, 
and of the revival of the religion and 
the arts of Egypt, confirmed on all 
hands; while, by the hieroglyphic de- 
termination last mentioned, chronolo- 
gical limits are assigned above which 
no inscription bearing date in the hie- 
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roglyphic calendar, and no reign in 
which any such inscription shall appear 
to have been sculptured, can be raised. 

We, moreover, possess in this singu- 
lar calendar the epoch of the civil 
Egyptian year, which was altered by 
Divine appointment at the time of the 
Exode; and the prototype of the nu- 
merical months which the Hebrew le- 
gislator brought out of Egypt; as the 
Chaldean nomenclature was in after- 
ages brought from Babylon,—a disco- 
very which would repay all the labour 
of hieroglyphic research, were there 
not another result; for the Egyptian 
names used in the Macedonian age, 
the absence of which from the Penta- 
teuch has been urged as « difficulty by 
some writers, no where appear in the 
hieroglyphic records. 

The three seasons of the hieroglyphic 
calendar answered, at the time of its 
institution, to autumn, winter, and sum- 
mer. The order mentioned by Diodorus 
is summer, winter, and spring, which 
refers to a subsequent epoch, when the 
Thoth of the erratic year had receded 
from the subsidence to the commence- 
ment of the inundation, about 480 
years later, or at the epoch of the cani- 
cular period. The ancient Persians, in 
the time of Cyrus, likewise distributed 
the year into three seasons, although un- 
equally divided,— spring three months, 
summer two months, and winter seven 
months,— as we learn from Xenophon. 
The annals of all nations furnish in- 
stances of the months being named 
from the seasons to which they ori- 
ginally answered, as in the patriarchal 
calendar, the Chinese and Persian solar 
calendars, the Chinese and Hindu lunar 
calendars, the Greek zodiacal calendar, 
and, in our own age, the French re- 
publican calendar, &c. 

Here let us add, that the account of 
the patriarchal ages preserved in the 
Egyptian mythology is in singular har- 
mony with the results of true history. 
The three sons of Cronus, the Egyptian 
and likewise the Chaldean* post-dilu- 
vian Noah, were Osiris, Typhon, and 
Aroeris or Orus the elder. We have 
already seen, that the identity of Osiris 
and Typhon with Ham and Japhet, is 
complete. If this be admitted, Orus 


* Eupolemus. 
+ Criasus, king of Argos, 
1098, 
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senior remains to be the representative 
of Shem. It has been seen, that to 
the native Osirians, or Chamide, suc- 
ceeded the Typhonians, or Japhetide, 
who, according to the mythological 
history, were conquered and succeeded 
by Orus; and, accordingly, we find 
the genuine race of Orus, or Shem, 
settled in Egypt at the required epoch, 
and in the district of Avaris, or Goshen, 
which was the stronghold of the Ty- 
phonians. This will perhaps explain 
why Io, the Argive princess, who was 
about the same timet brought into 
Egypt by the Phenician mariners, is 
said to have married the son of Orus 
the Shepherd (Euseb. Chron.) ; and as 
the majority of ancient writers make 
Io the same with the Egyptian Isis, 
there can be no doubt that the relation, 
however confused, has reference to the 
history of Isis and Orus, the conquerors 
of Typhon. The race of Io continued 
in Egypt until the departure of Israel, 
and was at the same time expelled, as 
Diodorus expressly informs us (lib. xl. 
Frag.); in agreement with the dates 
fixed by the Parian chronicle for the 
departure of Cadmus and Danaus, B.c. 
1494 and 1486, or three years before 
and five years after the Exodus. The 
residence of another race of Shepherds 
besides the Israelites at this time in 
egypt, is apparent from the “ men of 
Gath that were born in that land,” 
who were at enmity with Israel in 
the days of the patriarch of Ephraim 
(1 Chron. vii. 21, 22). 

Another important confirmation of 
the age to which we have referred the 
conquest of the Typhonians, and the 
rise of Egyptian idolatry, is to be found 
in the history of Apis, the third king 
of the Argives, a colony from Egypt; 
for Orus the Shepherd was, according 
to tradition, the seventh in descent 
from Inachus, the founder of the Ar- 
give nation (Euseb. Chron.). The 
reign of Apis fell between the years 
B.c. 1791 and 1756, if we follow 
Africanus and Porphyry; 1758 and 
1725, according to Castor Rhodius ; 
or 1746 and 1711, as Eusebius com- 
putes it: while the time of Aseth, the 
last Typhonian prince, fell b.c. 1788- 
1739. Eusebius and Syncellus have 


the brother of lasus father of lo, began to reign x. c. 
1665, or 1653, according to Africanus, Castor, and Eusebius respectively ; so 


that the age of lo is sufficiently consistent with that of Orus, the expeller or successor 


f the Typhonians. 
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preserved a tradition, which bears, that 
King Apis made a voyage to Egypt, 
and built the city of Memphis, where 
he was deified under the name of 
Serapis. However disguised, we have 
here a manifest account of the conse- 
cration of Apis, and the consequent 
origin of the Osirian worship, and of 
the recovery of Memphis from the Ty- 
phonians, at the right era. 

Again, the same writers have pre- 
served a curious passage from Polemo, 
to the effect that in the time of Apis, 
king of Argos, there occurred a defec- 
tion of part of the armies of Egypt, 
and that the deserters emigrated to that 
part of Syria, on the confines of Arabia, 
called Palestine. This event Eusebius 
and Syncellus, after the manner of all 
the ancient ecclesiastical writers, refer 
to the departure of the Jews under 
Moses ; but the departure of a portion 
of the Typhonian race seems more 
clearly indicated, when the substance 
of this tradition is coupled with that 
of the former relating to the same 
reign. 

The emigrants spoken of by Polemo, 
in their route to Syria necessarily passed 
through the country of the Ishmaelites, 
* whose dwelling was from Havilah 
unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as 
thou goest towards Assyria” (Gen. 
xxv. 18*). It is not likely they were 
suffered to proceed unmolested by the 
Tshmaelites, as may be inferred from 
the opposition which Israel afterwards 
experienced from the inhabitants of 
these countries; and it is a very re- 
markable circumstance, that in the 
year B.c. 1773 or 1774, the patriarch 
Ishmael, at the age of 137, “fell in 
the presence of all his brethren” (Gen. 
xxv. 18), according to the original 
Hebrew. The battle in which Ishmael, 
from hence, appears to have been slain, 
may therefore fix the actual date of the 
Typhonian migration. 

It thus appears, that all accounts 
conspire in referring the recovery of 
the power of the native princes of 
Egypt, the conquest of the Typhonian 
race, and the consecration of the soul 
of Osiris, or Ammon, t¢ to the first half 
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of the eighteenth century before the 
Christian era. The reported trans- 
formation of the Argive lo, or Isis, 
into an or (Euseb., Syncel., &c.), 
should not be passed over; nor her 
character as the inventress of Egyptian 
literature (Augustin); as both are ex- 
actly to our purpose, tending further 
to establish the synchronism between 
the origin of the Apian worship of 
Osiris, and that of the idolatrous hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, as below. 

There is a remarkable passage in 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. 1. vii. ¢. 56), in re- 
ference to the origin of hieroglyphic 
literature, which bears directly on the 
subject. It imports that Anticlides 
“endeavoured to prove from the mo- 
numents” that letters were known in 
Egypt “fifteen years before Phoronaus,” 
king of Argos. This would ascend to 
B.C. 1820, according to Castor’s Ar- 
give canon, given by Eusebius; or to 
B.c. 1769, according to the version 
of Syncellus. The latter is the year 
to which the hieroglyphic calendar 
ascends, as above. 

Let us here remark, that the true 
Orites, the race of the elder Orus or 
Shem, must not be confounded with 
the race of Orus the younger, the re- 
puted son of Osiris and Isis, to whom 
the destruction of Typhon is ascribed 
in the mythological history of Egypt, 
the restoration of the native Osirian or 
Ammonian dominion being thus re- 
presented. 

Another interesting point connected 
with these observations, is the origin of 
embalming the dead, which must have 
been synchronous with that of the 
Osirian institutions. It was, in fact, 
one of them. The most complete 
mummies were, according to Herodo- 
tus, formed in imitation of the figures 
of Osiris ;+ (after the scattered frag- 
ments of his body had been collected 
and bound together?) and hence the 
figure of a mummy is one of the well- 
kuown symbols of Osiris. In the lan- 
guage of Egypt, an Osirian is equiva- 
lent to a deceased or mummied person, 
whose soul was supposed to inhabit the 
infernal dominions of Osiris (Amun-ti, 


“* The Amalekites appear to have possessed the same region in the days of Saul 


(1 Sam. xv. 7). 


+t That Herodotus means Osiris is sufficiently evident, and generally agreed to 
by critics ; although the name of the god was esteemed so sacre ‘d that the historian 
torbears to mention it. This sacred character became transferred to the mummy, and 
hence the dissector who made the first incision in the body fled for his life, pursued 
by the relatives, with stones and execrations, as if he were Typhon, the murderer 


of Osiris. 
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the temporary abode of the dead. See 
Wilkinson’s Materia Hieroglyphica, 
No. I. p. 19), and thence to be re- 
stored to the body on the fulfilment of 
time. Indeed the manifestly prospec- 
tive view of the rites of Osiris, in 
common with the sacrificial rites of the 
ancients-—all of which may clearly be 
traced to original revelation—combined 
with the provision supposed by the 
embalming system for the resurrection 
of the dead (of which Osiris, in the 
corrupted theology of Egypt, is “the 
first-fruits’’), appears to place the origin 
and epoch of mummies on a far more 
satisfactory and comprehensive footing 
than any heretofore proposed. It was, 
in fact, carrying superstitious interpre- 
tation only a little further than is done 
at the present day by the prophetic 
representative of Egypt. There can 
be no doubt, but that the reappearance 
on earth of the mummied Osiris, or 
Amon, was anticipated by the Egyp- 
tians. The place of Amun-ti in the 
nether hemisphere, or from the setting 
to the rising of the sun—in imperson- 
ation of Osiris—is demonstrative of 
the whole system. The book of Job, 
which belongs to the age to which the 
rites of Osiris are here referred, assures 
us that the doctrine of the resurrection 
was then known. To the same age, 
and perhaps also to an earlier one, 
belong some of the most ancient tombs 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis, and 
at Benihassen ; but whether the con- 
tents of any of them have been exa- 
mined, I am ignorant. It would be 
alike interesting and important to de- 
termine the existence or non-existence 
of mummies in any of them whose 
epochs could be identified by the royal 
hieroglyphic catalogues. Such is the 
tomb of Neboph, at Benihassan, on 
which is inscribed the most ancient 
known list of kings; but this is of a 
date posterior to the death of Jacob, 
whose history enables us to ascend to 
the year B.c. 1689 for the art of em- 
balming, which, if the views here ad- 
vanced are well founded, was then not 
far removed from its infancy. These 
views are thrown out as not unlikely 
to forward the guestio vexata regarding 
the origin of mummies, and, what is 
more important, as tending to establish, 
from the corruption, the existence of 
the thing corrupted ; viz. that of the 
true doctrine of the Christian religion 
in the patriarchal ages. 

Having now traced the history of 
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the temple of Ammon from its pro- 
bable foundation by the patriarch of 
Egypt, during the 190 years of his 
subsequent life, and of the probably 
uncorrupt state of the Egyptian church ; 
and, secondly, during the Shepherd or 
Typhonian interval of desecration and 
tyranny, under which, religious rites 
being abolished, the first grand corrup- 
tion doubtless occurred ; and, finally, 
having arrived at the age when the 
Egyptians, having recovered their li- 
berty, but lost their primitive purity 
and simplicity, consecrated the founder 
of their nation and religion, restored 
the temples which he had erected, and 
dedicated them to the worship of him- 
self, instead of that of the God whom 
he adored; our way is at length fully 
cleared for proceeding with the hiero- 
glyphic registers, which the calendar 
already adduced determines to set out 
from this point of time. 

From the first foundation of the 
temple of Ammon, we hear no more of 
it individually until the dawn of hiero- 
glyphic history; nor should we have 
ever known any thing further on the 
subject, beyond its probable desecra- 
tion or demolition by the Shepherds, 
some probable additions made to it by 
Sesostris, among his general improve- 
ments and additions to the Egyptian 
temples, and the fact of its existence 
under the Persian dynasty in the days 
of Herodotus, and under the Mace- 
donians in the time of Diodorus; but 
for the revival of hieroglyphic literature. 
Aided, however, by this most unhoped- 
for source of history, there are few edi- 
fices of either ancient or modern times, 
which occupied any length of time in 
their erection, of which we possess so 
complete a chronicle as that of the 
temple of Ammon at Carnac. We 
find the first Pharaoh of whose reign 
any important remains have been dis- 
covered, occupied in its improvement 
— perhaps restoration; and thence- 
forward a continuous series of royal 
additions to this temple, down to the 
last dynasty which swayed the native 
sceptre of Egypt. The subjoined chro- 
nological account of repairs and ad- 
ditions has been collected from the 
researches of our countryman, Mr. 
Wilkinson, on the spot, and of his able 
coadjutors in this field of research. 
Many more items might, doubtless, be 
added from the published collections 
of plates, did time permit the search. 
The list as it now stands is, however, 
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of remarkable interest and authenticity. 
Notices of the epochs of some of the 
other great Egyptian edifices are in- 
cluded; but the erection of these, 
compared with that of the vast pile of 
Carnac, is like that of a parish-church 
compared with the progressive raising 
up of the Westminster Cathedral. 

The dates of the reigns during the 
hieroglyphic age are well supported, 
but down to the age of Sheshonk will 
be found about four centuries lower 
than those grounded on the system of 
M. Champollion ; after which there is 
no disagreement. The hieroglyphic 
contemporary successions, which M. 
Champollion did not detect, enforces 
this chronological adjustment; while 
the reader will perceive, that the ca- 
lendar above mentioned places its va- 
lidity beyond question. We have found 
it necessary, with Josephus (on the 
authority of Manetho), to interpose 
251 years between the end of the 
Shepherd or Typhonian tyranny, and 
the reign of Amos, the founder of the 
eighteenth dynasty ; because the monu- 
ments shew a series of seven Pharaohs, 
who governed and enriched all Egypt 
with splendid edifices during that in- 
terval — circumstances incompatible 
with the coexistence of the Shepherd 
tyrants and destroyers, who held every 
part of the country in subjection. This 
arrangement renders the residence of 
the Jews in Egypt, during the 215 
years which immediately precedes the 
reign of Amos, in conformity with the 
opinion of Josephus, Africanus, and 
every writer of authority who preceded 
Eusebius, altogether consistent with 
history. It refers the Shepherd line to 
the fifteenth dynasty, with Africanus, 
rather than to the seventeenth, with 
Eusebius, Syncellus, and the moderns; 
and must ultimately receive general 
adoption, in consequence of the monu- 
mental negative to the coexistence of 
the Shepherds and the seven native 
predecessors of Amos, above mentioned. 
The arrangement of Dr. Hales, how- 
ever faulty in other respects, has alone, 
of all the published systems which we 
recollect to have seen, provided for 
this important contingency. 

With regard to the era of the founda- 
tion of Thebes and Memphis, which I 
have stated, as above, on the authority 
of the old Egyptian chronicle, con- 
firmed by every original testimony, in 
the year 598 of the current canicular 
period, in agreement with the He- 
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brew chronology of Scripture,— it is 
known to the learned that M. Cham- 
pollion refers the same era to the first 
year of the period in question, or to 
the year B.c. 2782, as he calculates it, 
But as this date is opposed to the evi- 
dence of Egyptian history, so it is at 
issue with every version of the sacred 
computation of time ; because, which- 
ever of these versions we adopt for our 
chronological standard, it will be found 
considerably to anticipate the lifetime 
of Peleg, “ in whose days the earth 
was divided”’—a radical element, which 
has been lost sight of in the systems 
of Champollion and too many others, 
the diluvian epoch being alone taken 
into account. For although the Greek 
and Samaritan intervals from the flood 
to the birth of Abraham exceed that 
of the Hebrew text by seven centuries, 
half of this difference belongs to the 
age preceding Peleg and the dispersion, 
which no scriptural reckoning will 
allow us to place higher than 2600 
years before the Christian era; the re- 
ceived date of the vocation of Abraham 
B.C. 1921, which the learned hierolo- 
gist recognises, being adopted as the 
basis of calculation. Champollion’s 
Egyptian era, which was likewise 
adopted by Bailly, Playfair, and others, 
is founded on the circumstance of the 
author of the old Egyptian chronicle 
and Manetho having respectively called 
the first fifteen princes of the Diospo- 
lite and the first twenty-five of the 
Ileliopolite succession, the family of 
the cynic or canicular cycle,—the period 
of the former being 443, and ofthe lat- 
ter 700 years, reckoning from Menes. 
But this affords no data for referring 
the era of Menes to that of the canicular 
cycle of 1461 years; while the old 
Egyptian chronicle distinctly fixes it to 
the 598th year of the same period, i.e. 
the year 34,201 of the Hermaic revo- 
lution of the zodiac, consisting of 
twenty-five canicular cycles of 1461 
years, or 36,525 years; for 34,201, 
the epoch of the monarchy, divided by 
1461, gives 23 proleptical cycles, and 
the 598th year of the 24th. So, by 
dividing the years of our Julian pe- 
riod by 28, we obtain the number of 
past polar cycles, and the year of the 
current one —a system analogous to 
that of the Egyptians. The years of 
the reigns of sovereign princes not 
having been registered in the first 
ages, they were necessarily regulated 
in after-times by astronomical periods ; 
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and hence ¢he princes of the canicular 
cyc le, &e. 

Let us now proceed to the imme- 
diate chronology of the temple of 
Ammon. 


Ante 


FIRST AGE. 


Chr. Nat. 


2247. 


2188. 


1920. 
1789. 


1789. 


The birth of Peleg, ‘in whose 
days the earth was divided ” and 
colonised. 

The city of Thebes or No-Am- 
mon, and the temple of Ammon, 
founded by Ham, Ammon, Tha- 
mus, or Osiris, the father of Mi- 
sor or Menes. 

The death of Peleg, after the 
settlement of nations. 

The Typhonians, Japhetide, or 
Shepherds, conquer Egypt, slay 
Thamus, Timaus, Osiris, or Am- 
mon, and desecrate and overthrow 
the temples ; they reign at Mem- 
phis, and place the princes of 
Thebais and Lower Egypt under 
tribute. 

Abraham and Sarah visit Egypt. 
Aseth, the last Typhonian prince, 
reigns. 

The Shepherd yoke dissolved. 
The soul of Osiris, Thamus, or 
Ammon, consecrated in the bull 
Apis ; and the founder of the 
temple of Ammon henceforward 
worshipped, instead of the God 
of heaven, whom Ammon adored. 
The restoration of the arts and 
temples of Egypt commences. 
The five Epagomene added to 
the year, and named from the 
family of Osiris or Ammon. 


AGE OF THE HIEROGLYPHIC RECORDS. 


1769. yThe epoch of the Osirian and 
1769. § hieroglyphic calendar, in which 


the Epagomene first appear ; and 
likewise the Hori, or seasons of 
four months each. The age of 
hieroglyphic repairs and edifices 
begins. 

Pharaoh Osirtesen I.* (Orus?) 
the seventh predecessor of Amos, 
the founder of the great Theban 
family, enlarged the temple of 
Carnac by a colonnade at the 
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beck of the sanctuary. This 
prince erected the temple of He- 
liopolis, and constructed the old- 
est of the rock temples of Beni- 
hassan. He is the most ancient 
Pharaoh of whom any known 
edifice remains. 
The administration of Joseph 
commences. 
The arrival of Jacob. 
Departure of the Jews. 
The Egyptian era of Amos, whose 
reign commenced immediately 
after the Exode, according to all 
original authorities: he worked 
the quarries at Memphis. 
Thothmos I., the second succes- 
sor of Amos, added the two 
smaller obelisks to the temple of 
Carnac. 
Amon-neith, the son-in-law of 
Thothmos, who appears to have 
exercised the functions of regent, 
erected the great obelisks in 
front of the sanctuary of Car- 
nac, and added several chambers 
around it. This prince erected 
the small temple of Koorneh, 
and commenced the smaller tem- 
ple of Medinet Abou. 
‘Thothmos ILI. (Mera) rebuilt the 
sanctuary of Carnac with red gra- 
nite. He added more elegant 
and finished sculptures to the 
side-rooms, with a singular co- 
lonnade, having the columns in- 
verted, at the back of the great 
court or enclosure of the temple ; 
and several lateral chambers, one 
the chamber of kings; with two 
obelisks. He finished the smaller 
temple of Medinet Abou, and 
constructed the Alexandrian obe- 
lisks, &c. With him the best 
age of Egyptian art and the age 
of toreign conquest commence. 
Hie rologists recognise in this 
prince the Meris of Greek writers, 
who died 900 years before Hero- 
dotus visited Egypt, in the fifth 
century B.c. (lib. 13, c. 15); and 
from his reign the canicular pe- 
riod of 1461 erratic years, ending 
A.D. 136-140, is dated (Theon). t 


* Osir-te-se-n means the son of Osiris, and hence appears to be the Orus of 


mythical history, with whom his place agrees. 


t Theon calls this prince Menophres, the beloved of Phra, or Ra (the sun), an- 
swering to Me-phres in Manetho, the particle vn, of, being indifferently used or 
omitted : ; of which many instances might be given from the hieroglyphic records : 
while Champollion and ‘all hierologists agree as to the identity of Meris, or Me-ra, 


with Me-phres, or Me-phra. 
man should bave raised the reign of Me-ra, 


It hence appezrs astonishing, that the learned French- 
or Meeris, 400 years higher than it is 


fixed by Herodotus and T heon, assuming an identity betw een the Me snophres of Theon 
with the Amenophis of Manetho’s nineteenth dy hasty —names which bear no analogy. 
The inadequacy of the data on which this sy stem is founded, caused Dr. \ oung to 


consider it nepelens to seek for Menophres among Manetho’s kings.— Rudiments of 
an Egypt. Dict. p. 2. 
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Amonoftep I1., his son, made a 
few additions at Carnac. 
Thothmos 1V., son of the pre- 
ceeding. The sphynx of the 
pyramid appears to have been 
cut by his order. 
Amonoftep III., and his brother, 
sons of Thothmos. They made 
additions to the great temple at 
Carnac, and added a smaller one. 
The Amonophium with the two 
colossal statues, known as the sta- 
tues of Memnon, erected by them. 
The temple or palace of Luxor 
commenced. 
Amon-me-anemek (the Horus of 
Champollion), son of Amonoftep 
IlI. He added agranite propy- 
lon and an avenue of sphynxes to 
the temple at Carnac. 
Amon-me-Osireen erected the 
magnificent colonnade of the great 
temple at Carnac, with a portico, 
and adorned its walls with ele- 
gant military sculptures. It is 
the tomb of this prince which was 
opened by Belzoni. His father, 
Ramses 1., was the first Pharaoh 
who was buried in the valley of 
Biban-el-moluk. 
Amon-me-Ramses, the great. He 
made considerable additions to 
the buildings and sculptures at 
Carnac. He completed the tem- 
ple of Luxor, adding the beauti- 
ful obelisks ; constructed the tem- 
ple called the Memnonium at 
Koorneh, the great temple of 
Ypsambol, &c. and left monu- 
ments in all parts of Egypt and 
Nubia. 
Osirec-Menephthaadded the great 
avenues of sphynxes at Carnac, 
with the small chambers in the 
front court. Thisisthe most an- 
cient Pharaoh of the monuments, 
according to the system of M. 
Champollion ; but his place here 
is indisputably fixed by the cata- 
logues of Medinet Abou.* 
Ramses III. added a side temple 
to the front court at Carnac, with 
another temple at the sacred lake 
tothe south. This prince erected 
the great temple or palace of Me- 
dinet Abou, and appears by his 
sculptures to have been engaged 
in naval expeditions—the only 
known instance in monumental 
history. 
The temple of Jerusalem founded 
by Solomon, who would appear 
to have married the daughter of 


983. 


905. 


706. 


586. 


360—330. 
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Ramses IIT., whose naval expe- 
ditions harmonise with those of 
Solomon. The bestage of Egyp- 
tian art ends with this reign, as if 
the flourishing state of idolatrous 
architecture were incompatible 
with the age of sacred architec- 
ture, commenced by the erection 
of Solomon’s temple. Analogous 
to this we find that the glories of 
Babylonian architecture (inclu- 
ding the magnificent restoration 
of the temple of Belus, &c. by 
Nebuchadnezzar) did not origin. 
ate until the spoliation of the 
temple of Jerusalem. 

Sheshouk I. added a fine gateway 
to the temple at Carnac, with a 
wall adorned by military sculp- 
tures. The interval between the 
epoch of Ramses III. and that of 
this prince is, according to M. 
Champollion, nearly five centu- 
ries, during which no additions 
or repairs appear to have been 
effected in the temple of Carnac. 
So long an interval is manifestly 
inconsistent with the continued 
works of the Pharaohs in this 
temple, both before and after the 
reign of Sheshouk. 

Shishak’s expedition against Je- 
rusalem, which is supposed to be 
commemorated in the last-men- 
tioned sculptures. 

Sheshouk II. sculptured a tablet 
in the sanctuary at Carnac. 
Taharak (the Tirhaka of Scrip- 
ture) either added the columns of 
the first court at Carnac, or the 
sculptures on them (afterwards 
effaced by Psammiticus I.), with 
additions to other parts of this 
temple. 

Jerusalem destroyed by the Ba- 
bylonians. ‘Lhe glories of Pagan 
architecture, now transferred to 
Babylon, revived about this time. 
Psammetek I. replaces the sculp- 
tures of Taharak on the columns 
at Carnac, by his own. 
Nectanebo erected a propylon at 
Carnac. 

Philip of Macedon, and 
Alexander, repaired the granite 
sanctuary of Thothmos JII. at 
Carnac. 


Thus it appears that the temple of 


Ammon at Thebes, 


like that of He- 


pheestus (the Demiurge, or artificer of 
the universe) at Memphis, which Hero- 
dotus describes on the authority of the 


* lt appears by a note to Champollion’s eighteenth letter from Eg 
edition, published since the present essay was written), that he had restored Osirec- 
Men phtha to his true place, under the name of Menephtah Lit. 


rypt (collected 
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Memphite priests, as having been 
founded by Menes, continued at dis- 
tant intervals of time by Merris, Sesos- 
tris, Rampsinitus, and Asychis, and 
completed by Psammiticus, belongs to 
every age of the annals of the Pharaohs; 
and that the traditional account of the 
reputed father of history is vindicated 
and replaced by a perfect example of 
the manner in which the age and re- 
cords of a single edifice may represent 
the age and history ofa lasting empire. 
We have likewise, in the progress of 
this wonderful structure, a signal in- 
stance of the utility of hieroglyphic dis- 
covery in rectifying the theories which 
have heretofore supplied the place of 
authentic history. Sir Isaac Newton, 
for example, argued that Menes, who 
founded the temple of Hephestus, or 
Vulcan, “ could not be above two or 
three hundred years older than Psam- 
miticus, who finished it, and died 617 
years before Christ ;” and hence took 
occasion to lower the era of Menes 
and his temple to the year B.c. 912,— 
a century after the foundation of the 
temple of Solomon, and an epoch 
when the greatness of the house of 
Menes is now demonstrably proved to 
have passed its meridian. ‘The chrono- 
logy of several modern edifices would 
have sufficiently combated such an 
argument. But here it is confuted 
at the fountain-head, by the contem- 
porary records of the royal line of 
Menes ; which prove that an edifice 
— probably the most ancient on earth, 
and perhaps the first temple erected to 
the God of Hleaven-— was, after having 
existed for centuries, continued at in- 
tervals, during the reigns of more than 
forty successive monarchs, extending 
through a period of nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years. 

On the walls of the temple of Am- 
mon, we therefore, during this period, 
trace the progress of Fgyptian art, 
from its revival on the restoration of 
the native dominion and the setting 
up of idolatry under the Osirtesens, 
through its meridian splendour under 
the conquering Thothmoses, the Amo- 


the Theban Temple of Ammon. 
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nofteps, the Osirees, and the Ramses, 
until its decline with the declining 
power of Egypt under the latter 
Ramses, the Sheshouks, and the Psa- 
meteks. The first period corresponds 
with the interval between the age of 
Joseph and the departure of the Jews 
from Egypt; the second to that between 
the times of Moses and Solomon; and 
the third answers to the period from 
the reign of that monarch till the over- 
throw of the kingdom of Judah by the 
Babylonians. These correspondences 
will perhaps appear as important as 
they are remarkable, when viewed in 
connexion with their relative charac- 
ters of Egypt, Israel, and Assyria or 
Babylon, in the machinery of the in- 
spired volume ; these being the three 
grand national types by whose tem- 
poral fortunes were shadowed forth 
those of the church and her adversaries 
in all succeeding ages. The idolatrous 
empire of Egypt having been therefore 
permitted for a foreordered purpose, 
we seem taught to look for its first ap- 
pearance on the stage of the world at 
the epoch when that purpose was to be 
answered by the synchronous birth of 
the nation of the Jews; while an eclipse 
of Egyptian power would appear to 
have been as necessary to the most 
brilliant period of Jewish history, that 
the empire of Solomon might be with- 
out an equal. It is certain that im- 
perial Babylon was raised up at the 
precise time when its preordered pur- 
pose of being the scourge and prison 
of the declining house of Israel was to 
be answered ; and the case of Egypt 
being perfectly analogous, we are per- 
haps justified in expecting the disen- 
tombed records of that nation to un- 
fold, as they evidently do, an analogous 
course of events. Were the ultimate 
import of these historical correspond- 
ences followed up, their validity might 
be rendered still more apparent. This 
would, however, be foreign to the pur- 
pose ofa memoir intended only for the 
illustration of history. 
IlenMes. 
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THE GALT MANUSCRIPTS. 


OLIVER 





YORKE TO THE READERS. 


Courteous Ladies and Gentlemen, 


One morning last week our publisher called on us early, and mentioned that he 
had received for us a copy of John Galt’s Autobiography, modestly hinting that 
he hoped it was not against our independent principles to give a favourable 
review of that work ; delicately insinuating that, as Galt was well known as one 
of our regular “ hacks,” it would be expected Recina would say a good word of 
him, especially as all the press had been very kind and cordial. But this 
attempt to cajole us from the strictness of our integrity justly met with the rebuff 
it merited. 

“ Mr. Fraser,” said we, “ when we undertook to superintend your Magazine, 
you ought well to recollect we stipulated that there should be no endeavour, 
directly or indirectly, to bias our judgment. Galt’s Autobiography must there- 
fore take its chance, like any other book; nor will we say good or ill of it till 
we have carefully perused it—a trick that is not very common among critics 
now-a-days.” 

Mr. Fraser did not seem too well pleased with our stern virtue, but, shifting 
the discourse, said he had no doubt Galt had a number of old papers that might 
be worth the having; and as we had not been at his house for some time —the 
more shame to us, we confess !—we might not employ the forenoon better than 
by walking to call on him, and seeing how the matter stood. “If,” said the book- 
seller, “ the papers are considerable, I will go the length ofa thousand guineas for 
the manuscripts.” In that moment, however, the cautious and cold feeling of 
the trade came over him, and he added: “ But until you have ascertained, 
Mr. Yorke, that the papers are bulky, and of a prime quality, I must restrict you 
not to exceed in your offer five hundred.” 

It is not necessary to tell what further then passed, but we accordingly geared 
ourself, and, switch in hand, debonairly smiting the legs of our Wellingtons, we 
sallied out to pay the invalid a merciful and mercenary visitation, taking Conduit 
Street in our way. 

Ilaving passed down Bond Street, we threw ourselves into one of the omn1BI 
at the White Horse Cellar, and were landed within a short distance of the 
“* wished-for mansion.” 

When we had pulled the bell at the gate (or, as the illustrious inhabitant 
himself would say, “tirled at the pin”), we were admitted ; and being shewn 
into his study, offered at once our congratulations on the recent improvement 
which had taken place in his health. To all which he made a most suitable 
reply. Afterwards, deeming it not fit that we should at once enter upon the 
negotiation for the papers, we walked into the conservatory, admired the orange- 
trees and the pomegranates, interspersing our remarks on the different plants 
with marginal notes on the ofiem cum dignitate of authors in general; and then 
returned into the room, where we left the great man sitting on his “ lone seat.” 

Still having our purchase in view, but being naturally bashful, we talked to 
him of the honour the press had done to itself by praising his work so much. 

“ Oh,” replied the philo, “say not that it was on account of any merit in 
the book, but altogether from the benevolence of its own heart. No one, 
however, can be more sensible than I am of so much friendship; but, dear 
Mr. Yorke,” added he characteristically, “ the press and I are like the piper and 
his cow in the old ditty : 


‘ There was a piper had a cow, 
And he had novght to give her; 
He took his pipes, and played a spring, 
And bade the cow consider. 


The cow considered wi’ hersel 
‘That mirth would ne’er fill her ; 

‘Gie me a pickle peastrae, 

Aud sell your wind for siller.’’ 
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Having laughed at this touch of the old man, we saw that it might be turned 
by address to the occult purpose of our visit ; so we said, “ Talking of siller, we 
daresay you have a number of old scraps about you, that, not being worth much, 
you would let us have.” 

" Q yes,” said he ; “ but as I cannot now give them, what will you gie me?” 

“« | did not,” was my reply, with a throbbing heart, “expect you would set 
any value on your things; but, in consideration of circumstances, I will give 
you, on blind chance, twenty pounds.” 

* Gracious!” said Galt; “ surely, you have no idea of the quantity. Say 
you will give me a hundred guineas, and all | have are yours.” 

Knowing that friend John was not very idolatrous about his productions, 
and remembering what our liberal publisher had said, we at once, on hazard, 
struck a bargain, and thus became master of his papers. Such a purchase! such 
a trunk-full!! such gems!!! On our return, we mentioned the weight of the 
bargain to Mr. Fraser ; letting him know that we had got all for only four hundred 
and fifty guineas. ‘ Well,” said Fraser, “I think you have earned the odd 
fifty ; there is a check for tive hundred, and | only expect you will make a selec- 
tion for the Magazine with your wonted acumen.” 

Thus it came to pass, that for our courteous readers we acquired the invalu- 
able trunk ; the contents of which, like the sibylline books, increase in worth 
every time they are looked into: insomuch that any sort of culling is quite out 


of the question. 


We have only to take the articles out as they come to hand ; 
witness the superiority of the following : 


Outver Yorke. 


THE GUDEWIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE * ANNALS OF THE PARISH.” 


INTRODUCTION. 

I am inditing the good matter of this 
book for the instruction of our only 
daughter when she comes to years of 
discretion, as she soon will, for her 
guidance when she has a house of her 
own, and has to deal with the kittle 
temper of a gudeman in so couthy a 
manner as to mollify his sour humour 
when any thing out of doors troubles 
him. Thanks be and praise I am not 
ill qualified ! indeed, it is a clear or- 
dinance that I was to be of such a 
benefit to the world ; for it would have 
been a strange thing if the pains taken 
with my education had been purpose- 
less in the decrees of Providence. 

Mr. Desker, the schoolmaster, was 
my father; and, as he was reckoned in 
his day a great teacher, and had a 
pleasure in opening my genie for 
learning, it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that I in a certain manner pro- 
fited by his lessons, and made a pro- 
gress in parts of learning that do not 
fall often into the lot of womankind. 
This much it behoves me to say, for 
there are critical persons in the world 
that might think it was very upsetting 
of one of my degree to write a book, 
especially a book which has for its end 
the bettering of the conjugal condition. 
If I did not tell them, as I take it 
upon me to do, how well I have been 
brought up for the work, they might 


look down upon my endeavours with a 
doubtful eye ; but when they read this, 
they will have a new tout to their old 
horn, and reflect with more reverence 
of others who may be in some things 
their inferiors, superiors, or equals. It 
would not become me to say to which 
of these classes I belong, though I am 
not without an inward admonition on 
that head. 

It fell out, when I was in my 
twenties, that Mr. Thrifter came, in the 
words of the song of Auld Robin Gray, 
“a-courting to me;” and, to speak a 
plain matter of fact, in some points he 
was like that bald-headed carle. For 
he was a man, considering my juve- 
nility, well stricken in years; besides 
being a bachelor, with a natural incli- 
nation (as all old bachelors have) to be 
dozened, and fond of his own ayes and 
nays. For my part, when he first came 
about the house, I was as dawty as 
Jeanie—as 1 thought myself entitled 
to a young man, and did not relish the 
apparition of him coming in at the 
gloaming, when the day’s darg was 
doue, and before candles were lighted. 
However, our lot in life is not of our 
own choosing. I will say—for he is 
still to the fore —that it could not have 
been thought he would have proved 
himself such a satisfactory gudeman as 
he has been. To be sure, I put my 
shoulder to the wheel, and lkewise 
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prayed to Jupiter ; for there never was 
a rightful head of a family without the 
concurrence of his wife. These are 
words of wisdom that my father taught, 
and I put in practice. 

Mr. Thrifter, when he first came 
about me, was a bein man. He had 
parts in two vessels, besides his own 
shop, and was sponsible for a nest-egg 
of lying money: so that he was not, 
though rather old, a match to be, as 
my father thought, discomfited with a 
flea in the lug instanter. I therefore, 
according to the best advice, so com- 
ported myself, that it came to pass in 
the course of time that we were mar- 
ried ; and of my wedded life and expe- 
rience I intend to treat in this book. 


Cuap. I. 


Among the last words that my saga- 
cious father said when I took upon me 
to be the wedded wife of Mr. Thrifter 
were, thata man never throve unless his 
wife would let, which is a text that 
I have not forgotten; for though in a 
way, and in obedience to the customs of 
the world, women acknowledge men as 
their head, yet we all know in our 
hearts that this is but diplomatical. Do 
not we see that men work for us, which 
shews that they are our servants? do not 
we see that men protect us, are they not 
therefore our soldiers ? do not we see 
that they go hither and yon at our bid- 
ding, which shews that they have that 
within their nature that teaches them to 
obey ? and do not we feel that we have 
the command of them in all things, just 
as they had the upper hand in the 
world till woman was created? No 
clearer proof do I want that, although 
in a sense for policy we call ourselves 
the weaker vessels—-and in that very 
policy there is power—we know well in 
our hearts that, as the last made crea- 
tures, we necessarily are more perfect, 
and have all that was made before us, 
by hook or crook, under our thumb. 
Well does Robin Burns sing of this 
truth in the song where he has— 


** Her ’prentice hand she tried on man, 
And syne she made the lassies oh !” 


Accordingly having a proper convic- 
tion of the superiority of my sex, I was 
not long of making Mr. Thrifter, my 
gudeman, to know into what hands he 
had fallen, by correcting many of the 
bad habits of body to which he had 
become addicted in his bachelor loneli- 
ness. Among these was a custom that 
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I did think ought not to be continued 
after he had surrendered himseif into 
the custody of a wife, and that was an 
usage with him in the morning before 
breakfast to toast his shoes against the 
fender and forenent the fire. ‘This he did 
not tell me till I saw it with my own 
eyes the morning after we were mar- 
ried, which when I beheld gave me a 
sore heart, because, had I known it be- 
fore we were everlastingly made one, I 
will not say but there might have been 
a dubiety as to the paction ; for I have 
ever had a natural dislike to men who 
toasted their shoes, thinking it was a 
hussie fellow’s custom. However, being 
endowed with an instinct of prudence, 
I winked at it for some days; but it 
could not be borne any longer, and I 
said in a sweet manner, as it were by 
the by, 

“ Dear Mr. Thrifter, that servant lass 
that we have gotten has not a right no- 
tion of what is a genteel way of living. 
Do you see how the misleart creature 
sets up your shoes in the inside of the 
fender, keeping the warmth from our 
feet? really I'll thole this no longer ; it’s 
not a custom in a proper house. Ifa 
stranger were accidentally coming in 
and seeing your shoes in that situation, 
he would not think of me as it is well 
known he ought to think.” 

Mr. Thrifter did not say much, nor 
could he; for I judiciously laid all the 
wyte and blame of the thing to the ser- 
vant; but he said, in a diffident manner, 
that it was not necessary to be so parti- 
cular. 

“ Nonecessary ! Mr. Thrifter, whatdo 
you calla particularity, when you would 
say that toasting shoes is not one? It 
might do for you when you were a ba- 
chelor, but ye should remember that 
you’re so no more, and its a custom I 
will not allow.” 

“ But,” replied he with a smile, “ I 
am the head of the house ; and, to make 
few words about it, I say, Mrs. Thrifter, 
I will-have my shoes warmed any how, 
whether or no.” 

“ Very right, my dear,” quo’ I; “ I'll 
ne’er dispute that you are the head of 
the house; but I think that you need 
not make a poor wife’s life bitter by in- 
sisting on toasting your shoes.” 

And I gave a deep sigh. Mr. Thrifter 
looked very solemn on hearing this, and 
as he was a man not void of under- 
standing, he said to me, 

“ My dawty,” said he, “ we must 


not stand on trifles ; if you do not like 
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to see my shoes within the parlour fen- 
der, they can be toasted in the kitchen.” 

I was glad to hear him say this; and, 
ringing the bell, I told the servant-maid 
at once to take them away and place 
them before the kitchen-fire, well pleased 
to have carried my point with such de- 
bonair suavity ; for if you get the sub- 
stance of a thing, it is not wise to make 
a piece of work for the shadow likewise. 
Thus it happened I was conqueror in 
the controversy ; but Mr. Thrifter’s shoes 
have to this day been toasted every 
morning in the kitchen ; and I daresay 
the poor man is vogie with the thoughts 
of having gained a victory; for the 
generality of men have, like parrots, a 
good conceit of themselves, and cry 
“ Pretty Poll !” when every body sees 
they have a crooked neb. 


Cuap. IT. 


But what I have said was nothing 
to many other calamities that darkened 
our honeymoon. Mr, Thrifter having 
been a long-keepit bachelor, required 
a consideration in many things besides 
his shoes; for men of that stamp are 
so long accustomed to their own ways, 
that it is not easy to hammer them into 
docility, far less to make them obedient 
husbands. So that although he is the 
best of men, yet I cannot say on my 
conscience that he was altogether free 
of an ingrained temper, requiring my 
canniest hand to manage properly. It 
could not be said that I suffered much 
from great faults; but he was fiky, 
and made more work about trifles that 
didna just please him than I was will- 
ing to conform to. Some excuse, how- 
ever, might be pleaded for him, because 
he felt that infirmities were growing 
upon him, which was the cause that 
made him think of taking a wife ; and 
I was not in my younger days quite so 
thoughtful, maybe, as was necessary: 
for I will take blame to myself, when 
it would be a great breach of truth in 
me to deny a fault that could be clearly 
proven. 

Mr. Thrifter was a man of great 
regularity; he went to the shop, and 
did his business there in a most me- 
thodical manner; he returned to the 
house and ate his meals like clock- 
work ; and he went to bed every night 
at half-past nine o’clock, and slept there 
like a door-nail. In short, all he did 
and said was as orderly as commodities 
on chandler-pins; but for all that, he 
was at times ofa crunkly spirit, frac- 


The Gudewife. 


tiously making faults about nothing at 
all: by which he was neither so smooth 
as oil nor so sweet as honey to me, 
whose duty it was to govern him. 

At the first outbreaking of the ori- 
ginal sin that was in him, I was vexed 
and grieved, watering my plants in the 
solitude of my room, when he was dis- 
coursing on the news of the day with 
customers in the shop. At last I said 
to myself, “This will never do; one 
of two must obey: and it is not in the 
course of nature that a gudeman should 
rule a house, which is the province of 
a wife, and becomes her nature to do.” 

So I set a stout heart to the steybrae, 
and being near my time -with our 
daughter, [ thought it would be well 
to try how he would put up with a 
little sample of womanhood. So that 
day when he came in to his dinner, I 
was, maybe, more incommoded with 
my temper than might be, saying to 
him, in a way as if I could have fought 
with the wind, that it was very un- 
settled weather. 

“ My dawty,” said he, “ I wonder 
what would content you! we have had 
as delightful a week as ever made the 
sight of the sun heartsome.” 

“ Well, but,” said I, “ good weather 
that is to you may not be so to me; 
and I say again, that this is most ridi- 
culous weather.” 

« What would you have, my dawty ? 
Is it not known by a better what is 
best for us?” 

“Oh,” cried I, “ we can never speak 
of temporal things but you haul in the 
grace of the Maker by the lug and the 
horn. Mr. Thrifter, ye should set a 
watch on the door of your lips; espe- 
cially as ye have now such a prospect 
before you of being the father of a 
family.” 

“ Mrs. Thrifter,” said he, ‘ what 
has that to do with the state of the 
weather ?” 

“ Every thing,” said I. “ Isn’t the 
condition that I am in a visibility that 
I cannot look after the house as I 
should do? which is the cause of your 
having such a poor dinner to-day; for 
the weather wiled out the servant lass, 
and she has in consequence not been 
in the kitchen to see to her duty. 
Doesn't that shew you that, to a wo- 
man in the state that I am, fine sun- 
shiny weather is no comfort ?” 

“ Well,” said he, “ though a shower 
is at times seasonable, I will say that I 
prefer days like this.” 
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“ What you, Mr. Thrifter, prefer, 
can make no difference to me; but I 
will uphold, in spite of every thing you 
can allege to the contrary, that this is 
not judicious weather.” 

“ Really now, gudewife,” said Mr. 
Thrifter, “ what need we quarrel about 
the weather? neither of us can make 
it better or worse.” 

“ That’s a truth,” said I; “ but what 
need you maintain that dry weather is 
pleasant weather, when I have made 
it plain to you that it is a great afflic- 
tion? And how can you say the con- 
trary? does not both wet and dry come 
from Providence? Which of them is 
the evil?—for they should be in their 
visitations both alike.” 

“ Mrs. Thrifter,” said he, ‘ what 
would you be at, summering and win- 
tering on nothing ?” 

Upon which I said, “Oh, Mr. 
Thrifter, if ye were like me, ye would 
say any thing; for I am not in a con- 
dition to be spoken to. I'll not say 
that ye’re far wrong, but till my time 
is a bygone ye should not contradict 
me so; for I am no in a state to be 
contradicted : it may go hard with me 
iflam. So I beg you to think, for the 
sake of the baby unborn, to let me have 
my own way in all things for a season.” 

“I have no objection,” said he, “ if 
there is a necessity for complying ; but 
really, gudewife, ye’re at times a wee 
fashous just now; and this house has 
not been a corner in the kingdom of 
heaven for some time.” 

Thus, from less to more, our argol- 
bargoling was put an end to; and from 
that time I was the ruling power in 
eur domicile, which has made it the 
habitation of quiet ever since ; for from 
that moment I never laid down the rod 
of authority, which I achieved with 
such a womanly sleight of hand. 


Cuap. IIT. 


Though from the time of the conver- 
sation recorded in the preceding chapter 
I was, in a certain sense, the ruling 
power in our house, as a wedded wife 
should be, we did not slide down a 
glassy brae till long after. For though 
the gudeman in a compassionate man- 
ner allowed me to have my own way 
till my fulness of time was come, [ 
could discern by the tail of my eye 
that he meditated to usurp the author- 
ity again, when he saw a fit time to 
effect the machination. Thus it came 
to pass, when I was delivered of our 
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daughter, I had, as I lay on my bed, 
my own thoughts anent the evil that [ 
saw barming within him; and I was 
therefore determined to keep the upper 
hand, of which I had made a conquest 
with such dexterity, and the breaking 
down of difficulties. 

So when I was some days in a re- 
cumbent posture, but in a well-doing 
way, I said nothing; it made me, 
however, often grind my teeth in a 
secrecy, when I saw from the bed 
many a thing that I treasured in re- 
membrance should never be again. 
But I was very thankful for my deli- 
verance, and assumed a blitheness in 
my countenance that was far from my 
heart. In short, I could see that the 
gudeman, in whose mouth you would 
have thought sugar would not have 
melted, had from day to day a stra- 
tagem in his head subversive of the 
regency that I had won in my tender 
state; and as I saw it would never do 
to let him have his own will, I had 
recourse to the usual diplomaticals of 
womankind. 

It was a matter before the birth that 
we settled, him and me, that the child 
should be baptised on the eighth day 
after, in order that I might be up, and 
a partaker of the ploy; which, surely, 
as the mother, I was well entitled to. 
But from what I saw going on from the 
bed and jaloused, it occurred to me that 
the occasion should be postponed, and 
according- as Mr. Thrifter should give 
his consent, or withhold it, I should 
comport myself; determined, however, 
I was to have the matter postponed, 
just to ascertain the strength and dura- 
bility of what belonged to me. 

On the fifth day I therefore said to 
him, as I was sitting in the easy chair 
by the fire, with a cod at my shoulders 
and my mother’s fur-cloak about me 
—the baby was in the cradle close by, 
but not rocking, for the keeper said it 
was yet too young—and sitting as I 
have said, Mr. Thrifter forenent me, 

** My dear,” said I, “ it will never 
do to have the christening on the day 
we said.” 

“What for no?” was the reply; 
“ isn’t it a very good day ?” 

So I, seeing that he was going to be 
upon his peremptors, replied, with my 
usual meekness, 

“No human being, my dear, can 
tell what sort of day it will be; but 
be it good or be it bad, the christening 
is not to be on that day.” 
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« You surprise me!” said he. “I 
considered it a settled point, and have 
asked Mr. Sweetie, the grocer, to come 
to his tea.” 

“ Dear me!” quo’ I; “ ye should 
not have done that without my consent; 
for although we set the day before my 
time was come, it was not then in the 
power of man to say how I was to get 
through; and therefore it was‘just a 
talk we had on the subject, and by no 
manner of means a thing that could be 
fixed.” 

“In some sort,” said Mr. Thrifter, 
“T cannot but allow that you are 
speaking truth; but I thought that the 
only impediment to the day was your 
illness. Now you have had a most 
blithe time o’t, and there is nothing in 
the way of an obstacle.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Thrifter!” said I, “ it’s 
easy for you, who have such a barren 
knowledge of the nature of women, so 
to speak, but I know that I am no in 
a condition to have such a handling as 
a christening ; and besides, I have a 
scruple of conscience well worth your 
attention concerning the same—and its 
my opinion, formed in the watches of 
the night, when I was in my bed, that 
the baby should be christened in the 
kirk on the Lord’s-day.” 

* Oh,” said he, * that’s but a fashion, 
and you’ll be quite well by the eighth; 
the howdie told me that ye had a most 
pleasant time o’t, and cannot be ill on 
the eighth day.” 

I was just provoked into contumacy 
to hear this; for to tell a new mother 
that childbirth is a pleasant thing, set 
me almost in a passion ; and I said to 
him, that he might entertain Mr. Sweetie 
himself, for that I was resolved the 
cliristening should not be as had been 
set. : 

In short, from less to more I gained 
my point; as, indeed, I always settled 
it in my own mind before broaching 
the subject: first, by letting him know 
that I had latent pains, which made 
me very ill, though I seemed other- 
wise; and, secondly, that it was very 
hard, and next to a martyrdom, to be 
controverted in religion, as I would be 
if the bairn was baptised any where 
but in the church. 


Cuap. IV. 


In due time the christening took 
place in the kirk, as I had made a 
point of having; and for some time 
afier we passed a very happy married 
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life. Mr. Thrifter saw that it was of 
no use to contradict me, and in conse- 
quence we lived in great felicity, he 
never saying nay to me; and I, as be- 
came a wife in the rightful possession 
of her prerogatives, was most conde- 
scending. But still he shewed, when 
he durst, the bull-horn; and would 
have meddled with our householdry, 
to the manifest detriment of our con- 
jugal happiness, had I not continued 
my interdict in the strictest manner. 
In truth, I was all the time grievously 
troubled with nursing Nance, our 
daughter, and could not take the same 
pains about things that I otherwise 
would have done; and it is well known 
that husbands are like mice, that know 
when the cat is out of the house, or her 
back turned, they take their own way : 
and I assure the courteous reader, to 
say no ill of my gudeman, that he was 
one of the mice genus. 

But at last I had a trial, that was 
not to be endured with such a com- 
posity as ifI had been a black snail. It 
came to pass that our daughter was to 
be weaned, and on the day settled—a 
Sabbath-day—we had, ofcourse, much 
to do, for ic behoved in this ceremony 
that I should keep out of sight; and 
keeping out of sight, it seemed but 
reasonable, considering his parentage 
to the wean, that Mr. Thrifter should 
take my place. So I said to him in 
the morning, that he must do so, and 
keep Nance for that day; and, to do 
the poor man justice, he consented at 
once, for he well knew that it would 
come to nothing to be contrary. 

So I went to the kirk, leaving him 
rocking the cradle and singing hush, 
ba! as he saw need. But oh, dule! 
scarcely had I left the house when the 
child screamed up in a panic, and 
would not be pacified. He thereupon 
lifted it out of the cradle, and with it 
in his arms went about the house; but 
it was such a roaring buckie, that for a 
long time he was like to go distracted. 
Over what ensued I draw the curtain, 
and must only say, that when I came 
from the church, there he was, a spec- 
tacle, and as sour as a crab-apple, 
blaming me for leaving him with such 
a devil. 

I was really woful to see him, and 
sympathised in the most pitiful manner 
with him, on account of what had hap- 
pened; but the more I condoled with 
him the more he would not be com- 
foited, and for all my endeavours to 
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keep matters in a propriety, I saw my 
jurisdiction over the house was in jeo- 
pardy; and every now and then the 
infant cried out, just as if it had been 
laid upon a heckle. Oh! such a day 
as that was for Mr. Thrifter, when he 
heard the tyrant bairn shrieking like 
mad, and every now and then drum- 
ming with its wee feetie like despera- 
tion, he cried, 

“ For the love of God, give it a drop 
of the breast! or it will tempt me to 
wring off its ancles or its head.” 

But I replied composedly that it 
could not be done, for the wean must 
be speant, and what he advised was 
evendown nonsense. 

** What has come to pass, both my 
mother and other sagacious carlines 
told me I had to look for; and so we 
must bow the head of resignation to 
our lot. You'll just,” said I, “keep 
the bairn this afternoon; it will not be 
a long fashery.” 

Ile said nothing, but gave a deep 
sigh. 

At this moment, the bells of the kirk 
were ringing for the afternoon’s dis- 
course, and [ lifted my bonnet to put 
iton and go; but ere | knew where [ 
was, Mr. Thrifter was out of the door 
and away, leaving me alone with the 
torment in the cradle, which the bells 
at that moment wakened : and it gave 
a yell that greatly discomposed me. 

Once awa and aye awa, Mr. Thrifter 
went into the fields, and would not 
come back when [ lifted the window 
and called to him, but walked faster 
and faster, and was a most demented 
man; so that I was obligated to stay 
at home, and would have had my own 
work with the termagant baby, if my 
mother had not come in and advised 
me to give it sweetened rum and water 
for a pacificator. 


Cuap. V. 

Mr. Thrifter began in time to be a 
very complying husband, and we had, 
after the trial of the weaning, no parti- 
cular confabulation ; indeed he was a 
very reasonable man, and had a right- 
ful instinct of the reverence that is due 
to the opinion ofa wife of discernment. 
I do not think, to the best of my recol- 
lection, that between the time Nance 
was weaned till she got her walking 
shoes and was learning to walk, that 
we had a single controversy; nor can 
it be said that we had a great ravel- 
ment on that occasion. Indeed, saving 
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our daily higling about trifles not worth 
remembering, we passed a pleasant life. 
But when Nance came to get her first 
walking shoes, that was a catastrophe 
well worthy of being rehearsed for her 
behoof now. 

It happened that for some months 
before, she had, in place of shoes, red 
worsted socks ; but as she began, from 
the character of her capering, to kithe 
that she was coming to her feet, [ got 
a pair of yellow slippers for her; and 
no mother could take more pains than 
I did to learn her how to handle her 
feet. First, I tried to teach her to 
walk by putting a thimble or an apple 
beyond her reach, at least a chair’s 
breadth off; and then I endeavoured to 
make the cutty run from me to her 
father, across the hearth, and he held 
out his hands to catch her. 

This, it will be allowed, was to us 
pleasant pastime. But it fell out one 
day, when we were diverting ourselves 
by making Nance run to and fro be- 
tween us across the hearth, that the 
glaiket baudrons chanced to see the 
seal of her father’s watch glittering, 
and, in coming from him to me, she 
drew it after her, as if it had been a 
turnip. He cried, “Oh, Christal and—” 
I lifted my hands in wonderment ; but 
the tottling creature, with no more 
sense than a sucking turkey, whirled 
the watch, the Almighty knows how! 
into the fire, and giggled as if she had 
done an exploit. 

“Take it out with the tongs,” 
said I. 

* She’s an ill-brought-up wean,” 
cried he. 

The short and the long of it was, 
before the watch could be got out, the 
heat broke the glass and made the face 
of it dreadful; besides, he wore a riband 
chain—that was in a bleeze before we 
could make a redemption. 

When the straemash was over, I said 
to him that he could expect no better 
by wearing his watch in such a 
manner. 

“It is not,” said he, “ the watch 
that is to blame, but your bardy bairn, 
that ye have spoiled in the bringing 
up. 

“ Mr. Thrifter,” quo’ I, “ this is not 
a time for upbraiding; for if ye mean 
to insinuate any thing to my dis- 
paragement, it is what I will not 
submit to.” 

“ F’en as you like, my dawty,” said 
he; “but what I say is true—that 
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your daughter will just turn out a 
randy like her mother.” 

“‘ What’s that ye say?” quo’ I, and 
I began to wipe my eyes with the 
corner of my shawl—saying in a pa- 
thetic manner, “ If Iam a randy, I ken 
who has made me one.” 

“ Ken,” said he, “ ken! every body 
kens that ye are like a clubby foot, 
made by the hand of God, and passed 
the remede of doctors.” 

Was not this most diabolical to 
hear? Really my corruption rose at 
such blasphemy ; and starting from my 
seat, I put my hands on my haunches, 
and gave a stamp with my foot that 
made the whole house dirl: “ What 
does the man mean ?” said I. 

But he replied with a composity as 
ifhe had been in liquor, saying, with 
an ill-faured smile, “ Sit down, my 
dawty ; you'll do yourself a prejudice 
if ye allow your passion to get the 
better of you.” 

Could mortal woman thole the like 
of this ; it stunned me speechless, and 
for a time I thought my authority 
knocked on the head. But presently 
the spirit that was in my nature mus- 
tered courage, and put a new energy 
within me, which caused me to say 
nothing, but to stretch out my feet, and 
stiffen back, with my hands at my sides, 
as if I was a dead corpse. Whereupon 
the good man ran for a tumbler of water 
to jaup on my face; but when he came 
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near me in this posture, I dauded the 
glass of water in his face, and drummed 
with my feet and hands in a delirious 
manner, which convinced him that I 
was going by myself. Oh, but he was 
in an awful terrification! At last, 
seeing his fear and contrition, I began 
to moderate, as it seemed ; which made 
him as softly and kindly as if I had 
been a true frantic woman ; which I was 
not, but a practiser of the feminine art, 
to keep the ruling power. 

Thinking by my state that I was not 
only gone daft, but not without the 
need of a soothing, he began to ask 
my pardon in a proper humility, and 
with a most pitiful penitence. Where- 
upon I said to him, that surely he had 
not a right knowledge of my nature : 
and then he began to confess a fault, 
and was such a dejected man, that I 
took the napkin from my eyes and gave 
a great guffaw, telling him that surely 
he was silly daft and gi’en to pikerry, 
if he thought he could daunton me. 
“No, no, Mr. Thrifter,” quo’ I, “ while 
I live, and the iron tongs are by the 
chumly lug, never expect to get the 
upper hand of me.” 

From that time he was as bidable a 
man as any reasonable woman could 
desire ; but he gave a deep sigh, which 
was a testificate to me that the leaven 
of unrighteousness was still within him, 
and might break out into treason and 
rebellion if I was not on my guard. 



























































































































































































































































So the Rev. William Ellis Wall thinks 
that he has produced an epic poem! 
Mercy on the poor daft creature ! 
Mercy? ay, Mercy, sweetest daughter 
of Ileaven! hover, and shed thy choicest 
influence down upon our grey goose- 
quill; for, verily, need is there that 
compassion should be had on the poor 
infatuated philister! His poem, how- 
ever, is meetly enough entituled—Christ 
Crucified! * But “the Rev. William 
Ellis Wall is worse than Pilate. That 
“wretch,” as this misérable calls the 
Roman governor, was careful to wash 
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5, “* The Passover advenes.’ , oe 
6. “ Remain’d unopened. 


> oe 6 


8. -_— 
The fated time so near.” 


11. ‘* The hour advenes!” 


15. “a 


17. — 
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. “ Behold the time foredoom’d adven’d! and lo!” 
. * Than languishing to wait advening woe, 
Advening woe strange portents sure forebode.” 
. ** His followers loved of his advening death.” 
Satan approach’d, nor near presumed to advene.” 


ading her starry groups, began to advene.”’ 
16. “ He, that advenes in great Jehovah’s name.” P 







his hands ofall guilt in the transaction ; 
but the Rev. William Ellis Wall holds 
forth triumphantly his two unhallowed 
and incarnadine maniples of reeking 
digits, boasting of the infamous achieve- 
ment in a most egregious preface. But 
it is clear that the man is mad. Suffi- 
cient evidence have we to prove him, 
at any rate, a monomaniac. Ecce sig- 
num,—his coinage and constant em- 
ployment of a certain word —verily, a 
pretty pet. Take a few instances out 
of a,thousand. We allude to that 
sweet verb—dZo advene. 


P. 6. 
P. 15. 


P, 99 


ate 


P, 64. 


In th’ advening light.” P. 76. 
This your Messiah long foretold, advened.” 
** Now advened 
P. 109. 

9. “ The Paschal feast to celebrate, adven'd.” 
10. ‘* Whose time now near adven’d.” 
P. 137. 
12. “‘ On future fates intent, advening death.” P. 
13. “ There under covert of advening night.” P 
14. “* Of danger, and of trial high advenes.” 


P. 85. 


P. 111. 
P. 130. 


156. 

- 164. 

P. 166. 

P. 175. 
- 176. 


‘** Her soft train advene.” P. 181. 
18. “‘ With terrors dire, some evil near advenes.” 
19, “* Scared at the advening storm.” 


P. 188. 
P, 192. 


20. “ Immixed, adven’d, shooting sagittal war.” P. 193. 


21. “ Zion, uprise! a God, a God advenes !” 
a" Satan ! ! adven’st thou here to tempt despair !” 
* Advenes 


23. 
After me now.” P. 285. 
24. “* Messiah now adven’d.” 


P. 261. 
P. 276. 


P. 284. 


25. “ But now the Paschal festival adven’d.” P. 286. 


26. ** When he advenes.” 


yd “e 


P. 287. 


- 


7. * As fades the matin stars’ fair annulet 
Before the advening chariot of day.” P. 289, 


28. “‘ She, gradual bleeding into death, advened.” 
T hese, now the Paschal feast advening nigh.” 


29, « 


30. _-— 


P. 304. 
P. 313. 


** * Men walk as trees’ (the ‘Ww RETCH 
Cried joyful at the advening view.)” 


P. 316. 


31. ‘* Seeming as they th’ advening day deplored.” P. 340. 


32. “ And night advenes ere her appointed hour.” 


P. 363. 


33. “* And in their hands sweet cardiack juleps bore ; 


Simples found friendly to advening death.” 
34. ** With tongue that trembled, through advening death.” 
P. 478. 
36, “ The dark sealed secrets of advening years.” 


35. “ Which in due age advenes.’ 


P. 368. 
P. 378. 


Ibid. 
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Here are just three dozen neat spe- 
cimens of the seemly use of this most 
seemly word. But though this is the 
word most constantly employed, the 
Rev. William Ellis Wall has some 
other choice phrases to render his 
poem!!! more attractive, e. g. 


“Her virent vesture hung with dewy 
bells.” P. 182. 

“ Searing with death their virent vesture.” 
P. 193, 

“ Of spring, and from her virid vestured 
trees.” P. 254. 


There are two or three more virent 
vestures,— but these will do. Now for 
others : 


“ That bibulous, drain the fulness of the 
sky.” Fr. 40. 
—— ‘ tri-horrid desert.” Ibid. 
“ Into the clouds vertiginous.” P, 25. 


All these words are of frequent occur- 
rence. “ Sagittal shower” is another 
pet lamb. 


“ Obliques his swelling canvass.” P.45. 
* And on the scalded tongue of Thirst 
pours drink 
Refrigerant.” P. 146. 
“‘ From th’ orient to advesperating suns.” 
P. 155. 
“ Halitous as it were of peace and love.” 
P. 169. 
—— “ the rites 
Cruentate.” P. 170. 
—— “ Despair presents her cup 
Apsinthian.” P. 194, 
—— ‘ mugient thunders.” P, 220. 
“ Wise enodation of a point abstruse.” 
P. 258. 
 Aculeate spire.” P. 277. 
“Bore him altivolant from Salem’s 
towers.” P. 278. 
“ Myself, fatidical, best schemes narrate.” 
P. si. 
“* Herod in battles brave erpugns his 
foes.” P. 282. 
“ Of faith, th’ efflux, fatiferous, to 
stream.” P. 305. 
“ Ointed his eyes night-shrouded, and 
imposed 
Sputation dews.’ P. 316. 
“ Blotted, by faith in Jesus, he elutes.” 
: P. 319. 
—— ‘ th’ unwreathing veil 
Of the sudarium.” P. 321. 
‘* A visitant celestial, prepotent 
With will.” 
“The milk libations streamed down 
lutulent.” P. 339. 
‘“* A double livid liver, whose one lobe 
Lusurious leaped.” Ibid. 
‘‘In sheets of flame had into nothing 
swaled,.” P. 369. 
* By teatrine skill whole wrought, no su- 
ture knew.” PF, 32. 


P. 325. 
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“In mockery, acetous drinks protending 
To quench his thirst on cany hysop raised, 
Ingustable: to aggravate the drought 
Of death with fragrant odour and the 
touch 
Refrigerant.” 
“«« The two sicarii writhe.” 
“©So oft a cloud will inumbrate with 
gloom.” Ibid. 
“* Maffled with dying accents.” P. 384. 
‘« Some in his acrid potion sponges soak 
Bibulous.” P. 385. 
“In gory light with light celestial 
swaling.” P. 387. 
‘* And groans horrisonous from th’ hollow 
graves.” P. 389. 
‘* Sequacious prodigies.” P. 390. 
“« Indesinently onward flowing down.” 
P. 398. 
‘* Faithless recede ingustible away.” 
P. 405. 
“On a steep summit of th’ ignivomous 
vale,” P. 411. 
‘** Glimmer faint with fuscous hue.” 
P, 414. 


It scarcely adds to the manifest ab- 
surdity of such phraseology to state the 
fact, that most part of it is put into the 
mouth of the Virgin Mary, who gives 
a long narrative of her Son’s life to 
Pontius Pilate. Perhaps Mr. Wall 
designed to typify the Lady Mary of 
Catholic states. At any rate, she was 
enabled, according to Mr. Wall’s au- 
thority, to give the infant Jesus the 
advantages of a classical education. 


P. 374. 
P. 375. 


** Now all learning was his own : 
He Greek and Roman lore devoted 
read ; 
Their poets, orators, historians, 
Dialectitians and philosophers.” P.256. 


Thus the question is satisfactorily 
answered once put by the Jews,— 
** How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned ?” John, vii. 15. Nei- 
ther from this reply of Mr.Wall can there 
be any appeal, as he tells us he has 
been very, very particular in the de- 
lineation of character,—so particular, 
that he is fearful, in regard to his vi- 
cious characters, of having inserted sen- 
timents or expressions calculated to 
wound the pious mind. He certainly 
has been desirous of putting blasphemy 
into the mouth of Satan, by way of imi- 
tation of Klopstock’s devils, as recited 
by Goethe and his sister, to the great 
horror of their father’s barber, and no 
less of their father’s self. We recom- 
mend the whole of pages 11, 12, 13, 
14, and 15, to any one who likes such 
reading for a joke. ‘Take one speci- 
men : 
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“O! why could not created being [s?] 
inflict 

Upon their great Creator all the griefs 

Themselves have suffered? God, thence 
taught to feel, 

By taste of ill self-tortured, might devise 

A better system ; natural and moral laws 

Blend into sweetest discord ; banish woe, 

Sorrow, and pain, and evil ne’er be 


known,— 
Then would I bow adoring, and him 
love.” 


And this is the stuff that Satan con- 
scientiously soliloquises to himself, and 
this is part of the machinery proper to 
Mr. Wall’s epic,—“ An epic poem 
without machinery would be merely a 
versified history.” Bless the man! 
Is the Christ Crucified aught other ? 
and badly versitied too! Not a spark 
of invention gleams throughout any 
page or line. Even his similes, one 
and all, are borrowed, and most of them 
referable to a schoolboy’s mythology. 
Of the fable of Tantalus he makes es- 
pecial use in the way of figure. He 
also hopes that the versification will be 
found easy and harmonious. We never 
read any thing more rugged ; e. g. 


“« Memorial perpetual obtain.” 

‘* Multitudinous ; air scarce floats their 
weight.” 

*« Vesuvius or Etna, sate exalt.” 

** By him then hungry, defenceless, and 
cold.” 

* Futile ; foolish ; why did God metals 
make ?” 

** See the world’s state and politics at 
this day.” 
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“* Obedience that knows no brighter joy.” 

“‘ With dignity imperial, dissolved” 

* His ’sociates in evil ; they well pleased” 

*« But oft'ner prevail in Pleasure’s dress.” 

‘** Experience their crime, but not dis- 
cern.” 

** And Nain, beauteous and young, far- 
famed.” 

** Ingress to aliens, on pain of death.” 

** Within this city, me necessitate 

Opinions and tenets to conceal.” 
** Admitted t’ immortality by grace, 
Perpetual fruition of all bliss.” 

“Then, trembling, with coward feet 
shall fly.” 

“He, moody, thus his ’sociates ad- 
dressed.” 

«« A dastardly dissembler to power.” 

“‘ With pomegranates pendent were the 
boughs.” 

** Unwonted convulsion. 
mors shake,” 

“Lo! his dread groans and passing 
breath agonise.” 

“* Vertiginous grew: and, midst harsh 
agony.” 

** With biting desires. Here Horror and 
Despair.” 

‘* Messiah t’ advene, when now Messiah 
has come.” 


Shiv’ring tre- 


But enough of this branch of the 
subject. Wherever it exists, wisely 
saith Mr. Wall, “the nakedness of 
poetical land is instantly visible in 
blank verse.” Of this we have abun- 
dant proof in this pretended epic, 
wherever we turn the page to read it. 
What can we think of passages like 
these ? 


** Which, what and whence, how just, how good, how meet, 
Thou, Muse! who knowest all things, shall rehearse.” 

** Thou knowest that money will procure thee friends 
Both fast and firm; and e’en thy foes convert 
To amity, if well employed the boon.” 


Next him the fell destroying angel spake— 


Abaddon termed in Hebrew, but in Greek 


Apollyon.” 


Permits them.” 


In part with the last speaker I agree.” 
When his permissive will, for wisest ends, 


At th’ upper eastern end, a massive work, 


Basso relievo, spoke the sculptor’s power.” 


As in the mirror bright, or camera 


Obscure, the varied shapes of entity 


Are painted forth to sight.” 


With bodkins.” 


She pierced the tongue, once vocal with God’s truth, 


Lo! sanguine drops the wounding thorn bedew, 


And jewel round his tiar of woe with rubies 


Of suffering !” 


The last specimen is truly a lament- 
able and abortive attempt at the po- 


etic! What a precious specimen of 
versification is that of jewelling round 
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his tiar of woe with rubies of suffering ! 
It is outdone, however, by the follow- 
ing spasmodic effort at alliteration. 
** Coruscant round 
The /ambent lightnings, broadly flashing, 
blaze, 
Kindling the skies that flare with flaky 
J ire, 
That on the faded faces of the dead 
And dying ghastly glares.” 


Why, this is as bad as Shakespeare’s 
burlesque on some poetasters of his 
time, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Thus speaketh Prologue to the world- 
celebrated interlude of Pyramus and 
Thisbe: 

“ Whereat with blade, with bloody, 
blameful blade, 

He bravely broached his boiling, bloody 
breast ; 

And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

His dagger drew and died.” 


Perhaps Mr. Wall had this famous 
passage in his eye, and emulated an 
imitation? It is very possible; for he 
tells us of the vast extent of learning 
which he has expended on this same 
handy work of his. He confesses to 
the employment of every portion of the 
Scriptures ; of the best ancient and 
modern critics and commentators, both 
upon the Scriptures themselves, as well 
as upon detached points of theology, 
ecclesiastical history, and sacred anti- 
quities ; of the writings of oriental and 
other travellers; of the Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan; the two Tal- 
muds ; the works of Marinarides, and 
the invaluable writings of Josephus ; 
of the Christian fathers; of the ancient 
profane historians ; of the ecclesiastical 
and civil historians of each period, from 
Eusebius, Sozomen, Socrates, and Ar- 
minianus Marcellina, to the close of the 
Byzantine series; and of the golden 
treasures of Greece and Rome. He 
has, he says, “ endeavoured to improve 
by the study of the best models of the 
epic muse ; and, as Pope says in refer- 
ence to his own studies, ‘ 1 have served 
myself all I could by reading.’ ” 

All he could! Verily, he has made 
as much use of his stores as possible ; 
for instance, one passage in Milton is 
imitated twice in one book. 


“ Then grisly forms and spectres dire I 
raised 

Around him, that with hellish screams 
him called 

To hell. The rocks re-echoed, 
scream’d ‘ Hell!” 


and 
P.29. 
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** With a writhing scowl, that wrung 
All hell with agony, convulsive cried, 
‘Pain!’ and the depths of hell yawn’d, 


echoing, ‘ Pain!’” P. 40. 


What an abominable and absurd tra- 
vestie of Milton’s sublime— 


*¢ T fled and cried out ‘ Death!’ 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and 
sighed 
From all her caves, and back resounded, 
‘ Death !’” 


The following, too, about the moon, 
is very original, and very appropriately 
placed. 

‘* He reached the lunar sphere, where 
follies dwell. 

There titles vain, and idle pompous pride, 

False flatteries of fools, and harlot loves, 

Court promises, court friendships, fond 
designs, 

Wisdom rejected, precious time mispent, 

Death-bed repentances, and atheist’s 
dreams, 

And Gordian metaphysic knots, disputes 

In myriad theoretic shapes appear. 

O’er th’ argent globe mysterious fable 
reigns 

With mythic sceptre, and her dreamy 
wings 

Stretches o’er all, and shadows with her 
shades.” 


But we must have done: to expose 
all the absurdity and pretension of the 
book would occupy a Number. And 
now, O William Ellis Wall! we might 
call on thee to strip, that we might ad- 
minister the requisite five hundred 
lashes, for thou deservest them all. 
Amidst all thy quotations, why stum- 
bledst thou not upon this one, that 
*¢ Fools rush in where angels fear to 

tread”? 
But thou art more than fool; for with 
profane violence thou hast broken into 
the sanctuary, and brought forth into 
the public highway the stolen treasure, 
of silver and of gold, and of cunning 
needle-work,and madest therewith such 
antics in the world’s eye, as must in- 
evitably expose those sacred things, so 
far as thou art concerned, to scorn and 
contumely. It was with a prophetic 
sense, surely, that thou chosest for thine 
epigraph — 
“ Facilis descensus Averno.” 

Yes, thou wert a prophet, buta blind 
one, and unintelligent of thine own 
prediction. Theclimax of absurdity is 
perhaps reached in the preface to this 
arrogant and presumptuous piece of in- 
sanity, wherein this profaner of hol 
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writ has the impudence to tell his read- 
ers that it was his intention to accom- 
pany the poem!!! with historical and 
critical notes from the writings of the 
Christian fathers, commentators, and 
others whose works he had perused, 
with a view in some degree to the pre- 
sent publication ; but finding that so 
extensive a plan would swell out the 
work to two, or possibly three, octavo 
volumes, without any greater probability 
of success ; he tho: gt better of it, and 
ventured on the text only—for the pre- 
sent. In another edition!! he will 
give notes and all. Three volumes of 
five hundred pages each, from the pen 
of the reverend William Ellis Wall! 
Such a threat as this is too much—past 
mortal endurance! Verily, the conceit 
must be taken out of the egregious ass, 
or we shall be bored to death with his 
braying. As a variety in natural har- 
mony there is, we confess, some sort of 
music even in the bray of the ass; but 
an eternal bray like this, would drive 
Otiver YorKE as enragé as the musi- 
cian of Hogarth ; nay, make him as mad 
as the Rev. William Ellis Wall him- 
self, M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford. 
By the way, the foot makes our Saviour 
prophesy the foundation of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities—but his vision 
extends not to King’s College and the 
London University. It is not only that 
Mr. Wall has simply sinned in writing 
such a work—he has committed a fla- 
grant crime. Heis a disgrace to Alma 
Mater—and to the church—for he 
knows as little of the principles of 
Christianity, and the spirit of religion, 
as of poetry ; he is as ignorant of both 
as Judas, who betrayed his Master with 

a kiss, whose crime in publishing this 

absurd compilation the Rev. William 

Ellis Wall has re-committed. This is 

evident in every line of his book. Not 

only is there nothing in the book cre- 

ditable to his head, but it is a fact that 

there is in no one instance any thing to 

Jead us to conclude that he possesses 

a heart. There is not one passage in 

which any emotion of passion is found 

throbbing. We should take it that the 

book was written by a convulsive effort 

of some galvanised body — secundum 

artem — or that, in some way incom- 

prehensible to us, it was an epic pro- 

duced bya steam-engine. 


* Rhymes and Rhapsodies. 
8vo. London, 1833, Fraser. 
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Beattie has told us, in his Minstrel, 
that 


«« The end and the reward of toil is rest ;” 


and rest, we feel convinced, will be, for 
a few years at least, the best “ end and 
reward” of whatever “ toil” the muse 
of our friend Folkestone Williams may 
have undergone for his sake or that of 
the public. We have been led into 
this remark by a perusal of the Rhymes 
and Rhapsodies* now under our review ; 
a work, upon the faults of which—albeit 
published by Mr. Fraser—we shalt 
fearlessly descant ; while to its merits, 
from the knowledge we possess of its 
author, we shall be inclined to deal as 
Erskine’s heroes did with the laws, 

** And guard their rights to save our own.” 


When we say that Mr. Williams has 
been on several occasions a contributor 
to Recrna, we are at once implying 
that he is a young man of talent and ca- 
pability ; and when we go further, and 
refer our readers to the Song of Greece, 
and the poem on The Sea, both from 
his pen, published in two of our former 
Numbers, we may at once declare that 
he is the master of no small share of 
poetic genius. After having read his 
book, however, we cannot help pro- 
nouncing that genius to be of a cold 
and spiritless order; arising partly 
from a want of truth to nature and ten- 
derness of expression; partly from a 
desire to infuse into his verse that which 
education has not given him—a classi- 
cal tone and spirit—and partly from 
a studious imitation of Wordsworth, 
whose beauties—painted by that im- 
mortal poet from life—are inimitable ; 
and whose metaphysics and philosophy, 
derived from a deep study of external na- 
tureand the mind ofman, can only be un- 
derstood, and seldom paralleled, by those 
who, having the same capacities, have 
had them exercised in the same school. 
These are advantages which Mr. Wil- 
liams (as yet a young and self-educated 
person) of course does not possess. 
We have, however, too indulgent a 
feeling towards the faults of genius— 
where we believe genius really exists— 
not readily to pardon Folkestone for 
the errors into which a Wordsworthian 
infatuation, and a searching after philo- 
sophy (as Celebs went in search of a 
wife), may have led his early muse ; 
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but as in some more mature production 
of his we should like to see these errors 
corrected, we shall get rid of the un- 
pleasant task of pointing them out, be- 
fore we bestow “ sweet praise” upon the 
better portion of his volume. 

We pronounce the Rhymes and 
Rhapsodies, then, to be a somewhat cle- 
ver book by an inexperienced writer ; 
who, if he fancied that it was to be 
blown by the mighty winds of popular 
favour bang up to the gates of Fame’s 
temple, must ere this have discovered, 
that, as Kirke White has told of the me- 
lody of the AZolian harp : 


“ So ravishingly soft upon the tide 
Of the infuriate gust it did career, 
It might have soothed its rugged cha- 
rioteer, 
And sunk him to a ‘ sephyr.’” 


Which, after all, is a puffy and perhaps 
not a bad title for a milk-and-water 
poet of modern time, who is anxious to 


«* Walk in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies !” 


The book opens with a dedication 
to Laura, which begins thus : 


“« Thou knowest of what melancholy mood 
The world hath made me.” 


This is affected and Montgomeryish — 
the more so, as we can positively state, 
that the last time we saw Williams, he 
was singing, over a bowl of punch— 
*« Here's a health to jolly Bacchus, 
Heigho! heigho! heigho!” 


at the top of his voice; and we are 
sure that no one present knew 


“« Of what melancholy mood 
The world had made him.” 


The first poem in the volume is 
entitled “The Young Napoleon,” in 
which the sense of the first few verses 
is entirely lost in a maze of unintelli- 
gible figures, and the last ends with 


“‘O! mon pére !—Je viens a toi!—and 
died.” 


—a specimen of French eloquence 
which proves, by the measure of the 
line, that our author considers father — 
Parisian as well as Cockney —to be a 
word of two syllables. 

We have next “ A Monody on Sir 
Walter Scott ;” and this is full of the 
incongruities and contradictions against 
which we are anxious to guard Mr. 
Williams for the future. He com- 
mences by saying, 
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‘“‘ The mind hath no decease,— 
It fadeth not away like other things : 
Man’s dissolution, though it doth release 
His spirit from the clay to which it clings, 
Keeps the bright soul, like an unfading 
star,” &c. 


Now, to say nothing of man’s disso- 
lution keeping a bright soul —of course 
arrant nonsense —let us see how the 
author bears out his assertion that 


“* The mind hath no decease ;”"— 


why, by the following contradiction, 
which we find in p. 14, 


** And must it come to this? 
The pregnant mind that fed our famished 
souls 
Is swallowed in Death’s fathomless 
abyss!” 


And so in a dozen more instances; 
among which is (speaking of Scott) 


“* The mighty mind, to whom att hearts 
were known, 
Hath lost at last the secrets of its own.” 


Mr. Williams ought to have remem- 
bered, even in his reverence for Scott, 
that “all hearts are known” only to a 
higher Being. 

There is coarseness in the italic line 
of the following stanza : 


‘** How busy Death hath been, 
Riding upon the dark-winged pestilence, 
And blighting life’s fair crop when 
fresh and green, 
To fatten the dull earth uith breathless 
sense.” 


And besides the * breathless sense,” the 
buried intellect, disgustingly alluded 
to as being a fattening manure for the 
earth, is another contradiction advanced 
by the author against the author to the 
assertion that 


** The mind hath no decease.” 
Turn to other verses. 


“‘ He (Scott) read the human heart, 
And then interpreted its wondrous lore ; 
And Lire he drew as if it were a chart— 
The Passtons were the breakers on its 
shore ; 
While Love he marked in all its daz- 
zling forms, 
Like a tall lighthouse smiling amid 
storms.” 


Now, in another page (42), Mr. Wil- 
liams has written — 

«« Why should that fair stream meander, 

And such foul deceit should prove ? 


Let not any near it wander — 
Drink it not —’tis Love !” 


Plainly proving, that he considered 
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Love as something during us to danger, 
and therefore precisely the reverse of, 
and not like 


** A tall lighthouse smiling amid storms ;” 


which only points out how we may 
avorp 1T. Add to this, the theory of a 
chart with a shore, and the correctness 
of the two similes is at once overturned. 
Now and then there is an irreverence 
for the rules of grammar, which should 
be conquered. Thus: 


“* And far and wide hath spread 
The gladdening knowledge of his magic 
page, 
onl” where those honoured 
have been read, 
The rich, the poor, the simple, and the 
sage,” &c. 


volumes 


Where is the nominative case to “those 
honoured volumes?’ and what honoured 
volumes does Folkestone mean? An- 
other contradiction : 


“« All excellence, all good, 
Seemed shrined within the garners of his 
brain, 
Wherein were gathered stores of moral 
food — 
A harvest cultured for the wide world’s 
ain; 
Which frequently a priceless crop 
would yield, 
And he the only reaper in the field.” 


So that, although telling how all “ the 
wide world” had reaped the benefit of 
the harvest which had grown out of the 
seeds of Scott’s genius, Mr. Williams 
calls Sir Walter the only reaper after 
all ; reminding us of the riddle, 


‘I am not what I was, but quite the 
reverse ; 


I am what I was, which is still more 
perverse.” 


We ought to notice, that all through 
the volume there is a tendency to re- 
petition and the coining of words: take 
one or two instances of the former— 


‘* The dreams enshrined within our sleep- 
less eyes.” Pate 

“* But tell of that sweet kindness of the 
breast, 

Which with his sleepless soul hath gone 
to rest.” P. 13. 

“* Haunting my sleepless soul with won- 
drous change.” P. 33. 


By the way, before we continue these, 
we may mention, that in p. 68 Mr. 
Williams speaks of 

** Waking the soul from its insensate 

slumbers ;” 
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which, considering he has called the 
soul sleepless at least a dozen times, 
looks very like a bull. But never 
mind, we must go on in spite of it; 
and so — 
** Ye realms of sleep, 
That cast a shadow o’er my sleepless soul.” 
P. 80. 
“« Thy presence dwells upon the sleepless 
one.” P. 160. 
“ And then the warring myriads on thy 
breast 
Were hushed in sleepless rest!” P.53. 
But it is needless to follow up this 
everlasting sleeplessness; better turn 
to the homage, which we are glad to 
see Mr. Williams paying to the ladies, 
only that he, not knowing the French 
language, chooses a chorus to his ditty 
in which they are saluted in the plural, 
while he himself, in the body of the 
song, addresses woman in the singular. 
Par exemple: 
** The rudest states, the fairest climes, 
The sagest nations of the earth — 
All ages of the olden time 
Have owned thy worth — 
Hommage aux dames !” 


And, with equal ignorance of the 
Italian language and its poetry, he de- 
clares in a note, that his ‘“ Ode to 
Young Napoleon” is in imitation of the 
terza rima of Dante ; when, in fact, there 
is scarcely an instance of terza rima in 
the whole of the very irregular stanzas 
of which it is composed. And here 
we would pause to hint, that this af- 
fected knowledge of many languages, 
of whose common rudiments and pro- 
nunciation he is evidently ignorant, is 
unbecoming in a young and self-taught 
writer, for whom the desire to learn 
may command admiration; while the 
desire to display what he has not 
learned, can only excite disgust. We 
would therefore advise Mr. Williams 
for the future to avoid all those school- 
boy quotations of Greek and Latin 
which Macdonald’s dictionary affords 
to those who have never met with the 
original writers; to eschew those pil- 
ferings from heathen mythology, with 
which (not knowing the right pronun- 
ciation of the names) he has spoilt 
the measure of some good verses ; and 
to be content with the richness of his 
own language — sufficient, without fo- 
reign aid, for all the purposes of his 
muse, and abundant enough in force 
and beauty to illustrate all the prompt- 
ings of his genius, without even putting 
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him to the trouble of coining such 
words as “ perishless,” ‘‘ gore-bespot- 
ted,” and numerous others of the same 
family, without any legitimate deriva- 
tion. We have noticed before that 
Mr. Williams has imitated Words- 
worth — not a bad, but certainly a very 
difficult model; we must now mention, 
that he has also condescended to borrow 
from some sources as much beneath 
him as the poet of the Excursion is 
above. For instance, * Time hurries 
on,” verbatim from the Butterfly Duet. 


‘«« Cynosure of all men’s gaze,” 
taken from the Id Penseroso of Milton 
(rather above him, Milton, by the way) — 

“ Near a sleeping beauty lies, 

Cynosure of all men’s eyes.” 


Again, p. 176: 


‘* | think of thee at silent eve, 
When heaven and earth are wrapt 
in sleep, 
And silver lights are seen to leave 
A pathway o’er the deep.” 


Altered from T. K. Hervey’s beautiful 
ballad : 
“« | think of thee in the night, 
When all beside is still ; 
And the moon comes out, with her 
pale, sad light, 
To sit on the lonely hill.” 


Another, p. 192: 
“ We met, ‘twas in the joyous hours,” &c. 
The idea taken from 
‘* We met, ’twas in a crowd,” 
And lastiy, in dismissing his volume— 

“* Now to the world, my little book, 

go forth ;” 
word for word what Southey said be- 
fore, and what Byron quizzed him for 
saying. 

We are now on the high road to 
praise, but must first pause to notice a 
few of those passages which, in imitation 
of the metaphysical scraps and similes 
of Coleridge and Shelley, have all their 
obscurity without any of their sense: 


in short, they are positively unintelli- 
gible. 


“The azure skies gazed low into the 
streams, 

Whose banks the lilies hallowed with their 
dreams,” Pp. &. 

“ The giant-struggles of the wave’s com- 
motion 

Have haunted me with their unwritten lore.” 

P. 8. 
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“ The thoughts which mingle 
Like children crowding round the blazing 
ingle.” P.1. 


“« T sit me down to dream 
* * ” 


Of deathless souls, who PENNED immortal 
lays !!” P, 21. 
‘* Like thoughts in childhood, 
O’er the valley and the wild wood 
Gleams the rainbow's arch!!!” P.36, 


“© Whose hills are verdant with immortal 
blood!!!” P. 92. 


And hundreds more, which we have 
no time to notice. We should re- 
mark, however, that Mr. Williams has 
fixed his fancy upon a few high-sounding 
words ; and, as if they were alone suf- 
ficient to communicate originality or 
beauty to his verses, he repeats them 
with a most unmerciful liberality at 
every turn and corner of his volume. 
Take the word imaginings as an in- 
stance : 

Wild imaginings, p. 15. 

Fond ditto, p. 19. 

Wild ditto, p. 66. 

Bright ditto, p. 144. 


That will do; four pages taken at 
random, and “ imaginings” of a fond, 
or wild, or high, or bright nature, on 
every one! Ifthe publisher had given 
the author only one shilling for each 
time this word occurs in the volume, 
the copyright must have amounted to 
a very considerable sum. 

There are a few mistaken notions 
perceptible in the book ; and among 
the rest, one (p. 6), that ‘* Posterity 
will think the battle of Waterloo a 
fiction !!!”—an assertion which we 
think the Duke of Wellington will 
hardly give himself the trouble to dis- 
pute. It was also a little silly for so 
young a man to declare that 


‘* Love hath seemed to him a bubble, 
Life appeared a field of stubble, 


(Surely he must be chaff-ing us!) 
Friendship but a farce !” 


However, no more of this. Mr. 
Williams will and must take these re- 
marks in a spirit of friendship — (no 
farce with us, we can assure him) — 
when we declare that we have made 
them solely with the view of correcting 
—should our hints be taken—the im- 
perfect and imitative style of a young 
man who has yiven evidence, in his 
Rhymes and Rhapsodies (setting aside 
the faults we have criticised), ofa great 
deal of natural poetical talent, only 
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spoiled by its possessor’s desire to 
make it artificial, There are many good deal of grace of versification. 
One poem, the “Hymn to Shake- 
speare,” is decidedly excellent; and 
the subjoined stanzas, forming a frag- 
ment of it, we have a good deal of 


passages in the volume of extreme 
beauty, and no slight combined force 
and elegance of expression; there are 
similes appropriate and ideas new; 


and there is in many cases an easy and _ pleasure in quoting: 
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** Glory, and Power, and Beauty !—Now ye dwell 
Round forms and features beautifully fair, 
That rise before me, stirred by some deep spell, 
In visions rare ! 
Behold th’ immortal creatures of the brain— 
A visionary train ! 


With jealous look the noble Moor appears, 
Wronging, with cruel doubts, one fond and true ; 
The fair Venetian, pure as heaven’s own tears— 
The radiant dew ; 
Then doth approach the foul-mouthed knave, whose hate 
This mischief did create. 


I see an arméd ghost glide past—again 
The kingly shadow rises and is gone ; 
Anon the young and melancholy Dane 
Comes musing on ; 
Then doth a love-lost maid, with gentle look, 
Bring blossoms from the brook. 


See how th’ inexorable Jew 
Glares on the victim fastened in his mesh, 
And with a fiend’s voice demands anew 
His pound of flesh ; 
Yearning, with feverish hate, to go beyond 
The purport of his bond. 


More dreadful grows the scene—wild, dark, and drear, 
Is all I see, save where, mid magic flames, 
Around a boiJing cauldron grouped, appear 
Three ancient dames ; 
And doing with such rites as hell might claim— 
A deed without a name ! 


They’re gone!—A queenlike form with restless eyes, 
Who moves and speaks as if she knew it not, 
Doth rub her busy fingers as she cries— 
* Out, damnéd spot!’ 
And looks as if she saw the murderer’s brand 
Upon her pallid hand. 


Fair is the earth with flowers—bright clouds above 
Shed on the fragrant air their mellow light ; 
And forms are floating there with looks of love, 
And wings as bright ; 
While fairy footsteps tread the magic ring, 
Where pansies love to spring. 


Then on my vision comes a noble youth, 
Breathing with burning words the frequent sigh ; 
The while a gentle girl, as pure as truth, 
Is standing by ; 
And love comes murmuring from the Jips of each, 
In fond and fervent speech. 


And when their shadows had gone past, I saw 
The aged king, grey-headed, in the storm, 
The royal tyrant braving right and law, 
The noble form 
Of Rome’s great chief, when Death his spirit stole, 
Breathe out his mighty soul. 
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harmonious flow of language, and a 
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And after them a merry troop went by, 
Joining in laughing chorus, led by one 
Who had a radiant world within his eye, 


That flashed with fun ; 


A huge fat rogue, whose mirth had known no rest, 
Whose life seemed—but a jest. 


Then, last of all, came forms divinely bright, 
In beauty shaped—in female grace arrayed, 
And breathing words of poetry and light 


Which ne’er can fade ; 


Passionate thoughts, deep ecstasies that lie 
Within us till we die.” 


Touching this “Hymn to Shake- 
speare,” there is a note which tells us of 
a Mulberry Club, appointed to the ho- 
nour of the Bard of Avon. We know 
a trifle of that same. What time, 
weary with the labours of the week, our 
friend Rhyming Rhapsody Williams, 
Leigh Hunt, Laman Blanchard of the 
People’s Press, Corny Webb, Tom Hol- 
croft, and a host besides, betake them- 
selves, laden with their wages, on the 
night of Saturday, to the Garrick’s 
Head in Bow Street ; there do they eat 
suppers of mulberries, and drink pota- 
tions deep to the memory of Shake- 
speare, inale, rum, half-and-half,whisky, 
porter, or gin, as the fancy dictates, or 
the pocket may approve. Manya page 
of the Chronicle, many a column of the 
Post, many a sentence for the Herald, 
many a review for the True Sun, have 
taken their tone and spirit from the 
glasses of the Garrick’s Head ; and un- 
to these and their inspiring influence 
are we for ever indebted to hundred of 
“ wild and bright and fond imaginings” 
of the Rhymes and Rhapsodies, to which 
and to their author we now bid a well- 
wishing farewell. Let him repose his 
muse a few more years, drinking less 
poetry and more punch, and so imitat- 
ing Falstaff rather than Wordsworth ;— 
mulberries he may eat, but let it be in 
the fields and along the hedges ; when 
he goes abroad to study “ nature,” and 
not the poets who have painted her be- 
fore him as he never can ;—and when he 
returns to Us with another book, if it 
be not truer, and better, and more po- 
etical than the one before us, we will 
send him away with 

** Levant, you lazy lubber, 

Levant, you lazy lubber; 

If your muse refuse to do as you choose, 

Go tie her up and drub her.” 


And so long live Rhymes, Rhapscdies, 
and Recina! 


Miss Agnes Strickland! Albeit your 
pretty name is unknown to us, and we 
are as yet uncertain whether your face 
may claim affinity to the mild lustre of 
loveliness, or the blue tone and tint of 
a Morgan or Martineauish physiog- 
nomy; we are yet ready to welcome 
you to the regions of rhyme, forasmuch 
as we have been reading your neat duo- 
decimo, entitled Demetrius, and other 
Poems,* and we find that you have an 
ear for tlowing verses, and a taste that 
leads youafter love. The theme, how- 
ever, is not new, and you are doubtless, 
like ourselves, aware that Sappho once 
sung it in “burning numbers,” and 
that L. E. L. herself has tuned it to 
‘* sweet sad strains” in modern time. 
The odorousness of comparisons will 
not allow of our placing you by the 
side of either of these fair ladies; but 
our own good wishes for you make 
us suggest that “ poems long and le- 
gendary” are above the calibre of your 
muse, and that Demetrius and the 
Improvvisatrice may not be yoked in 
company to the same * golden car.” 

There is a great deal of melody in the 
smooth, harmonious stanzas of your 
poem, but melody is not the only test 
of song; and since Byron stirred the 
heart’s strongest passions, and Words- 
worth worked upon its gentlest chords, 
critics have learnt to look for more than 
comes to their finding one day in the 
thousand. For all this we will give you 
due praise for the one or two delight- 
ful episodes, descriptive of things natu- 
ral and not imaginative, which shine 
upon the pages of your little volume 
with a graceful lustre, more mild than 
bright. Most musical are some of 
your lines :— 


“* In the dark light of those uplifted eyes” 


is a fair specimen; and the sonnet in 
p- 136 is worth quoting : 





* Demetrius, a Tale of Modern Greece; in three Cantos: with other Poems. 


By Agnes Strickland. 


One yol. small 8vo. 


London, 1833. Fraser. 
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«© On an Evening Visit to Oxnead* Church. 






“« We stood in silence in thy hallowed pile, 
Romantic Oxnead ! while the sun’s last ray 
Stole through the open portal worn and gray, 

And shed a transient glory through the aisle, 
As we, in pensive musings, gazed awhile 


ob 


On records of the mighty of their day — 

The fair and brave, o’er whose unconscious clay 
The monumental marbles coldly smile — 

Cold to the vanished glory of their race ; 
Cold to the desolation spread around ; 

Reckless that strangers o’er their resting-place 
Unbidden trod ; and deaf to that sweet sound 

In which, around the wood-embosomed fane, 

The choral birds poured forth their vesper strain.” 


But we like you, Miss Strickland ; 
and we respect your nature’s gentleness, 
if only for these two verses of an appeal 


in behalf of the Whig-ridden children 
of our factories. 


** The bright bloom of health has forsaken my cheek, 
My spirits are gone, and my young limbs grown weak ; 
Oh, ye Rich and ye Mighty! let Sympathy mild 
Appeal to your hearts for the factory child ! 
Oh, pity my suff’rings, ere yet the cold tomb 
Succeed my loathed prison, its tasks, and its gloom, 
And the clods of the valley untimely are piled 
O’er the pale, wasted form of the factory child !” 


Sorely do we regret, however, that 
every appeal—whether coming from 
the bloodless lips of the infant victim 
——the kind hearts of those who suffer 
while they see—or the bolder voices 
of those who attack while they detest 
the system of searing and shortening 
the lives of children—is made despair- 
ingly and in vain. A base faction is 
in power; and when that power is to 
be increased in strength, profligacy, or 
duration, it matters little how humanity 
is outraged, or virtue despised. Thou- 
sands of suffering children may remain 
a year in brutal servitude, if a dozen of 
reckless ministers can be kept a day 
in place. 

We must leave you now, fair Agnes, 
recommending you to the Annuals, and 
the Annuals to you; and next year we 
shall be happy to see some of your 
pleasant verses illustrating their “ pic- 
tured charms.” 


Next upon the batch comes a Rhymed 
Plea for Tolerance ;+ and although the 
author has read some ancient and a 
good many modern books, and can, 
moreover, make capital verses, we shall 
have no toleration br his Rhymed Plea. 


One vol, small 8vo. London, 1833, 








He has made two grand mistakes in 
his work: first, in writing it at all, 
upon such a subject ; and, secondly, in 
making it a satire. A satire upon 
toleration—and in defence of it, to 
boot! For ourselves, we will not 
listen patiently to hear it defended at 
all. What is in slang called tolerance, 
has already, both in politics and 
religion, carried the constitution to its 
overthrow—the church to the verge of 
destruction—and the whole country 
beyond the bounds of order, prosperity, 
and peace. Too much toleration car- 
ried the Catholic question, struck at the 
roots of the Protestant establishment 
in Ireland, and has led to the level- 
ling of some of the best and wisest and 
most venerable of the institutions of the 
land. Too much toleration impregna- 
ted our West India colonies with the 
poisonous spirit of the Dissenters’ 
creed, and alienating the affections of 
the slaves, bred insurrection in the be- 
ginning, and has led to ruin in the end. 
Too much toleration is even now com- 
bining with that anarchical hurricane, 
long brewing in the religious and po- 
litical atmosphere of Great Britain, 
which, coming in the evil train of a 


* “ Oxnead, near Aylsham, in Norfolk, was 
afterwards of the Earls of Yarmouth.” 

+ Rhymed Plea for Tolerance ; in two Dialogues: with a Prefatory Dialogue. 
Moxon. 


the ancient seat of the Pastons, and 
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cursed and unconstitutional reform, is 
yet to abolish tithes—the rightful in- 
heritance of the clergy ——and to sever 
the church from the state, to which it 
has been united in greatness and glory 
that must vanish from our history 
when it is torn away. But we are sick 
of the theme, and would, after all, per- 
haps, rather turn to the absurdities of 
the man who treats so grave a subject 
in jest, than to the sorrowful survey of 
the consequences of toleration itself. 
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to quarrel with the author of this book, 
seeing that he is certainly a man of 
talent, whom we should have been 
glad to meet upon any other ground 
than that which he has chosen. His 
versification is excellent; his style 
classic, and invested with no slight 
purity ; and whenever he diverges from 
his theme, and touches upon a more 
general topic, he betrays considerable 
power and ability to please. Here is 
a good passage : 


To tell truth, we are sorry to be obliged 
** As one who sails with some long-lingering fleet, 
Till his brain fevers with the tropic heat, 
In the green hue that clothes the harren seas, 
Views his own native fields, his village trees ; 
Vision or truth in vain he questions o’er, 
The strong delusion gains him more and more ; 
Till down he dashes ‘mid the ravening foam, 
And the wave closes o’er his dream of home. 
So on my youth the strong temptation came, 
The cheating view, the feverish thirst of fame. 
To me her sterile waves, her storm-ridged sands, 
Were thrifty meadows all and plough-turn’d lands. 
Long time I gazed, long ponder’d o'er the brink, 
And all but took the desperate plunge — in ink.” 
The following episode is rife with 
truth and beauty. We know not if 
the author has really been in the tro- 
«* Yet in our Carib isle, young savage yet, 
— My earliest playmates of the race of jet ; 
With whom, unclad, I climb'd and crawl’d at will, 
And loved them then — and love in memory still ; 
‘There if some palm-tree, to my wondering sight, 
Strained up aloft, as seemed to infinite ; 
Or, flung from thunder-cloud, down-clashing rain 


pics, but we who have can safely aver 
that the sketch is natural. 


Tore the live rock, then upward steamed amain ; 
Or when some day of languid heat was done, 
And woke the land-breeze to the setting sun, 
Wafting — how sweet! its perfumed snatches by 
From citrons or ananas clustering nigh ; 

Or when from ’mid night’s darkly blue expanse 
Bright tropic stars by myriads met my glance ; 
Or countless fire-flies, frisking as in mirth, 
Twinkled along, my little stars of earth ; 

All these, if fancy cheat not, breathed for me — 
Young savage yet — their silent poesy.” 


There are two lines in p. 20, which 
seem to infer that this is the writer’s 
first attempt at authorship. We regret 
that the necessity of condemning his 
subject should have robbed us of space 
which we might otherwise have devoted 
to a dissection of his merits as a new 
candidate for poetic fame; as it is, he 
must take what we have said as an 
encouragement to write again: but not 
to write again, either seriously or sati- 
rically, on so questionable a virtue as 
toleration. 


“* Non dubito quin titulus,” &c., 
quotes the author of Pauline,* our next 
poem, from Cornelius Agrippa ; which 
we, shearing the sentence of its lengthy 
continuation, wanslate thus :— ‘“ We 
are under no kind of doubt about the 
title to be given to you, my poet ;” you 
being, beyond all question, as mad as 
Cassandra, without any of the power 
to prophesy like her, or to construct a 
connected sentence like any body else. 
We have already had a Monomaniac ; 
and we designate you “ The Mad Poet 


* Pauline ; a Fragment of a Confession. One vol. small 8vo. London, 1833. 
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of the Batch ;” as being mad not in 
one direction only, but in all. A little 
lunacy, like a little knowledge, would 
be a dangerous thing. 

We have weighty reasons for believing 
that Pauline is the production of one 
or all of the Whig ministers. The 
same folly, incoherence, and reckless 
assertion, which distinguish their pam- 
phlet on the Reform Ministry and 
Parliament, is visible in each page of 
the book ; and as we know well that 
there is no one public act of the mi- 
nisters for which their restless con- 
science (if they have any) does not 
reproach them in private, this fact will 
account for the self-castigation which 
the author gives himself all through 
the work. We shall select one or two 
passages of the poem, subjoining the 
applications which we think they de- 
serve. The following, then, seem to 
apply to the political unions : 


** That I am grown above them, and can 
rule them.” P. 21. 


The Gras Cabinet thinks so now. 


** But in that middle stage, when they 
were full, 
Ere yet I had disposed them to my will,” 
(P. 21) 
it was very different; then they were 
courted: for the author says (p. 21), 


“* T shall shew how these elements 
Produced my present state.” 


Here, then, it is at last acknowledged 
that the unions brought them into power. 
The following line, from p. 14, seems 
to be the adopted exclamation of each 
of the family of Lord Grey’s cousins, 
on receiving some new gift of place: 


«« I ne'er had ventured ¢’en to hope for this.” 


What comes next is emblematical of 
Althorp failing in one of his budgets, 
and forced by the Reformed House to 


** Come out of it, as some dark spider 
crawls 

From his foul nets, which some lit torch 
invades, 

Yet opening still new films for his re- 
treat.” rth; 


And “new films” he will shortly 
have to spin, by way of substitutes for 
the house and window taxes, which 
Messrs. Savage of the great Circus 
Street pothouse, and others, are forcing 
him to take off. Men may defy the 
laws now; and what care the Whigs ? 
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P. 19 gives us the history of a man 


** Altered, and worn, and weak, and full 
of tears ;” 

which looks as if Brougham expected 

to see Grey turned out, and had plea- 

sant anticipations of his personal ap- 

pearance on the occasion. These two 


lines, from p. 22, appear to apply to 
Lord Durham : 


“« This is myself, and I should thus have 
been, 


Though gifted lower than the meanest soul.” 


Here is a description of Brougham, 
buoyed up with self-prophesied great- 
ness, about the time of his defence of 
Queen Caroline : 


“ So as I grew, I rudely shaped my life 
To my immediate wants.” 


We know the old fellow did work hard 
in his early days; but never mind, 


‘** Yet strong beneath 
Was a vague sense of powers folded up; 
A sense that, though those shadowy times 
were past, 
Their — in me, and I should 
rule. 


More’s the misfortune for the Court 
of Chancery. But we have no time to 
continue. We shall therefore conclude 
with a raving “ apostrophe to place,” 
which gives a good idea of the style of 
the book, and shews (if it be true that 
the “ Mad Poet of the Batch” is only 
an ideal personation of the ministry) 
that the Grey crew are fast coming to 
their senses; that is, that they are fast 
going mad in private instead of in 
public: and their own peace of mind 
will be ruined before they have made a 
total wreck of the peace and prosperity 
of the empire. 


‘« Tf place is going, save me, madden me, 

Take from me powers and pleasures — 
let me die, 

Place, so 1 keep thee: I am knit round 

As with a charm, by sin, and lust, and 
pride ; 

Yet though my wandering dreams have 
seen all shapes 

Of strange delight, oft have I stood by 


thee — 

Have I been keeping lonely watch with 
thee, 

In the damp night by dirty Downing 
Street, 


Or leaning on thy bosom, proudly less ; 

Or dying with thee on the lonely cross ; 

Or witnessing thy bursting from the 
tomb !” 


Sartor Resartus. 
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Book I. Chap. V. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


Chapters V. to XI. 


Cuap.V. 
The World in Clothes. 


“ As Montesquieu wrote a Spirit of 
Laws,” observes our Professor, ‘* so 
could I write a Spirit of Clothes ; thus, 
with an Esprit des Loix, properly an 
Esprit de Coutumes we should have an 
Esprit de Costumes. For neither in 
tailoring nor in legislating does man 
proceed by mere Accident, but the 
hand is ever guided on by mysterious 
operations of the mind. In all his 
Modes and habilatory endeavours an 
Architectural Idea will be found lurk- 
ing; his Body and the Cloth are the 
site and materials whereon and whereby 
his beautified edifice, of a Person, is to 
be built. Whether he flow gracefully 
out in folded mantles, based on light 
sandals; tower up in high headgear, 
from amid peaks, spangles and bell- 
girdles; swell out in starched ruffs, 
buckram stuffings and monstrous tube- 
rosities; or girth himself into separate 
sections, and front the world an Agglo- 
meration of four limbs,—will depend 
on the nature of such Architectural 
Idea: whether Grecian, Gothic, Later- 
Gothic, or altogether Modern, and Pa- 
risian or Anglo-Dandiacal. Again, 
what meaning lies in Colour! From the 
soberest drab to the high-flaming scar- 
let, spiritual idiosyncrasies unfold them- 
selves in choice of Colour: ifthe Cut 
betoken Intellect and Talent, so does 
the Colour betoken Temper and Heart. 
In all which, among nations as among 
individuals, there is an incessant, in- 
dubitable, though intinitely complex 
working “of Cause and Effect: every 
snip of the Scissors has been regulated 
and prescribed by ever-active Influ- 
ences, which doubtless to In‘elligences 
of a superior order are neither invisible 
nor illegible. 

“* For such superior Intelligences a 
Cause-and-effect Philosophy of Clothes, 
as of Laws, were probably a comfortable 
winter-evening entertainment: never- 
theless, for inferior Intelligences, like 
men, such Philosophies have always 
seemed to me uninstructive enough. 
Nay, what is your Montesquieu him- 
self but a clever infant spelling Letters 
from a hieroglyphical prophetic Book, 
the lexicon of which lies in Eternity, in 
Heaven ?—Let any Cause-and-Effect 
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Philosopher explain, not why I wear 
such and such a Garment, obey such 
and such a Law; but even why J am 
here, to wear and obey any thing !— 
Much, therefore, if not the whole, of 
that same Spirit of Clothes I shall sup- 
press, as hypothetical, ineffectual, and 
even impertinent: naked Facts, and 
Deductions drawn therefrom in quite 
another than that omniscient style, are 
my humbler and proper province.” 

Acting on which prudent restriction, 
Teufelsdrockh has nevertheless con- 
trived to take in a well nigh boundless 
extent of field ; at least, the boundaries 
too often lie quite beyond our horizon. 
Selection being indispensable, we shall 
here glance over his First Part only in 
the most cursory manner. This First 
Part is, no doubt, distinguished by om- 
nivorous learning, and utmost patience 
and fairness: at the same time, in its 
results and delineations, it is much more 
likely to interest the Compilers of some 
Library of General, Entertaining, Use- 
ful, or even Useless Knowledge than the 
miscellaneous readers of these pages. 
Was it this Part of the Book which 
Heuschrecke had in view, when he re- 
commended us to that joint-stock ve- 
hicle of publication, “‘ at present the 
glory of British Literature?” If so, 
the Library Editors are welcome to dig 
in it for their own behoof. 

To the First Chapter, which turns 
on Paradise and Fig-leaves, and leads 
us into interminable disquisitions of a 
mythological, metaphorical, cabalistico- 
sartorial and quite antediluvian cast, 
we shall content ourselves with giving 
an unconcerned approval. Still less 
have we to do with “ Lilis, Adam’s 
first wife, whom, according to the Tal- 
mudists, he had before Eve, and who 
bore him, in that wedlock, the whole 
progeny of aerial, aquatic, and terres- 
trial Devils,” — very needlessly, we 
think. On this portion of the Work, 
with its profound glances into the 
Adam-Kadmon, or Primeval Element, 
here strangely brought into relation 
with the Niji and Muspel (Darkness 
and Light) of the antique North, it may 
be enough to say that its correctness of 
deduction, and depth of Talmudic and 
Rabbinical lore has filled perhaps not 
the worst Hebraist in Britain with 
something like astonishment. 
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But quitting this twilight region, 
Teufelsdrockh hastens from the Tower 
of Babel, to follow the dispersion of 


Mankind over the whole habitable 
and habilable globe. Walking by the 
light of Oriental, Pelasgic, Scandi- 
navian, Egyptian, Otaheitean, Ancient 
and Modern researches of every con- 
ceivable kind, he strives to give us in 
compressed shape (as the Nurnbergers 
give an Orbis Pictus) an Orbis Vestitus ; 
or view of the costumes of all man- 
kind, in all countries, in all times. It 
is here that to the Antiquarian, to the 
Historian, we can triumphantly say : 
Fall to! Here is Learning: an irre- 
gular Treasury, if you will; but inex- 
haustible as the Hoard of King Ni- 
belung, which twelve waggons in twelve 
days, at the rate of three journeys a 
day, could not carry off. Sheepskin 
cloaks and wampum belts ; phylac- 
teries, stoles, albs; chlamides, togas, 
Chinese silks, Afghaun shawls, trunk 
hose, leather breeches, Celtic philibegs 
(though breeches, as the name Gallia 
Braccata indicates, are the more an- 
cient), Hussar cloaks, Vandyke tip- 
pets, ruffs, fardingales, are brought vi- 
vidly before us,— even the Kilmarnock 
nightcap is not forgotten. For most part 
too we must admit that the Learning, 
heterogeneous as it is, and tumbled 
down quite pell-mell, is true concen- 
trated and purified Learning, the drossy 
parts smelted out and thrown aside. 
Philosophical reflections intervene, 
and sometimes touching pictures of 
human life. Of this sort the following 
has surprised us. The first purpose of 
Clothes, as our Professor imagines, was 
not warmth or decency, but ornament. 
“ Miserable indeed,” says he, “ was 
the condition of the Aboriginal Savage, 
glaring fiercely from under his fleece 
of hair, which with the beard reached 
down to his loins, and hung round him 
like a matted cloak; the rest of his 
body sheeted in its thick natural fell. 
He loitered in the sunny glades of the 
forest, living on wild fruits ; or, as the 
ancient Caledonian, squatted himself 
in morasses, lurking for his bestial or 
human prey; without implements, with- 
out arms, save the ball of heavy Flint, 
to which, that his sole possession and 
defence might not be lost, he had at- 
tached a long cord of plaited thongs ; 
thereby recovering as well as hurling it 
with deadly unerring skill. Never- 
theless, the pains of Hunger and Re- 
venge once satisfied, his next care was 
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not Comfort but Decoration (Putz). 
Warmth he found in the toils of the 
chase; or amid dried leaves, in his 
hollow tree, in his bark shed, or natu- 
ral grotto: but for Decoration he must 
have Clothes. Nay, among wild people, 
we find tattooing and painting even 
prior to Clothes. The first spiritual 
want of a barbarous man is Decoration ; 
as indeed we still see among the barba- 
rous classes in civilised countries. 

* Reader, the heaven-inspired me- 
lodious Singer; loftiest Serene High- 
ness ; nay thy own amber-locked, snow- 
and-rosebloom Maiden, worthy to glide 
sylphlike almost on air, whom thou 
lovest, worshippest as a divine Pre- 
sence, which indeed, symbolically taken, 
she is,—has descended, like thyself, 
from that same hair-mantled, flint-hurl- 
ing Aboriginal Anthropophagus! Out of 
the eater cometh forth meat; out of the 
strong cometh forth sweetness. What 
changes are wrought, not by Time, yet 
in Time! For not Mankind only, but 
all that Mankind does or beholds, is in 
continual growth, re-genesis and self- 
perfecting vitality. Cast forth thy Act, 
thy Word, into the ever-living, ever- 
working Universe; it is a seed-grain 
that cannot die; unnoticed to-day (says 
one) it will be found flourishing as a 
Banyan-grove (perhaps, alas, as a Hem- 
lock-forest !) after a thousand years. 

* He who first shortened the labour 
of Copyists by device of Movable 
Types was disbanding hired Armies, 
and cashiering most Kings and Senates, 
and creating a whole new Democratic 
world: he had invented the Art of 
Printing. The first ground handful of 
Nitre, Sulphur, and Charcoal drove 
Monk Schwartz’s pestle through the 
ceiling : what will the last do ? Achieve 
the final undisputed prostration of 
Force under Thought, of Animal Cou- 
rage under Spiritual. A simple inven- 
tion was it in the old-world Grazier,— 
sick of lugging his slow Ox about the 
country till he got it bartered for corn 
or oil,—to take a piece of Leather, and 
thereon scratch or stamp the mere Fi- 
gure of an Ox (or Pecus) ; put it in his 
pocket, and call it Pecunia, Money. 
Yet hereby did Barter grow Sale, the 
Leather Money is now Golden and 
Paper, and all miracles have been out- 
miracled: for there are Rothschilds 
and English National Debts; and 
whoso has sixpence is Sovereign (to 
the length of sixpence) over all men ; 
commands Cooks to feed him, Philoso- 
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phers to teach him, Kings to mount 
guard over him,—to the length of six- 
pence.——Clothes too, which began in 
foolishest love of Ornament, what have 
they not become! Increased Security, 
and pleasurable Heat soon followed : 
but what of these? Shame, divine 
Shame (Schaam, Modesty), as yet a 
stranger to the Anthropophagous bosom, 
arose there mysteriously under Clothes ; 
a mystic grove-encircled shrine for the 
Holy in man. Clothes gave us indivi- 
duality, distinctions, social polity ; 
Clothes have made Men of us; they 
are threatening to make Clothes-screens 
of us. 

«* But on the whole,” continues our 
eloquent Professor, “ Man is a Tool- 
using Animal (Hanthierendes Thier). 
Weak in himself, and of small stature, 
he stands on a basis, at most for the 
flattest-soled, of some half square-foot, 
insecurely enough ; has to straddle out 
his legs, lest the very wind supplant 
him. Feeblestof bipeds! Three quin- 
tals are a crushing load for him; the 
Steer of the meadow tosses him aloft, 
like a waste rag. Nevertheless he can 
use Tools, can devise Tools: with 
these the granite mountain melts into 
light dust before him ; he kneads glow- 
ing iron, as ifit were soft paste ; seas are 
his smooth highway, winds and fire his 
unwearying steeds. Nowhere do you 
find him without Tools ; without Tools 
he is nothing, with Tools he is all.” 

Here may we not, for a moment, in- 
terrupt the stream of Oratory with a 
remark that this Definition of the Tool- 
using Animal, appears to us, of all 
that Animal-sort, considerably the pre- 
cisest and best? Man is called a 
Laughing Animal: but do not the 
apes also laugh, or attempt to do it; 
and is the manliest man the greatest 
and oftenest laugher ¢ 
himself, as we said, laughed only once. 
Still less do we make of that other 
French Definition of the Cooking Ani- 
mal ; which, indeed, for rigorous scien- 
tific purposes, is as good as useless. 
Can a Tartar be said to Cook, when 
he only readies his steak by riding on 
it? Again, what Cookery does the 
Greenlander use, beyond stowing up 
his whale-blubber, as a marmot, in the 
like case, might do? Or how would 
Monsieur Ude prosper among those 
Orinocco Indians who, according to 
Humboldt, lodge in crow-nests, on the 
branches of trees ; and, for half the 
year, have no victuals but pipe-clay, 
the whole country being under water? 
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But on the other hand, show us the 
human being, of any period or climate, 
without his Tools: those very Cale- 
donians, as we saw, had their Flint- 
ball, and Thong to it, such as no brute 
has or can have. 

“ Man is a Tool-using animal,” con- 
cludes Teufelsdrockh in his abrupt way ; 
“ of which truth Clothes are but one ex- 
ample: and surely if we consider the 
interval between the first wooden Dib- 
ble fashioned by man, and those Liver- 
pool Steam-carriages, or the British 
House of Commons, we shall note what 
progress he has made. He digs up 
certain black stones from the bosom of 
the Earth, and says to them, Transport 
me, and this luggage, at the rate of five- 
and-thirty miles an hour ; and they do 
it: he collects, apparently by lot, six 
hundred and fifty-eight miscellaneous 
individuals, and says to them, Make 
this nation toil for us, bleed for us, hun- 
ger, and sorrow, and sin for us; and 
they do it.” 


Cuap. VI. 
Aprons. 


One of the most unsatisfactory Sec- 
tions in the whole Volume is that on 
Aprons, What though stout old Gao 
the Persian Blacksmith, “ whose Apron, 
now indeed hidden under jewels, be- 
cause raised in revolt which proved 
successful, is still the royal standard 
of that country ;” what though John 
Knox’s Daughter, “ who threatened 
Sovereign Majesty that she would 
catch her Husband’s head in her Apron, 
tather than he should lie and a 
Bishop ;” what though the Landgra- 
vine Elizabeth, with many other Apron 
worthies,—figure here? An idle wire- 
drawing spirit, sometimes even a tone 
of levity, approaching to conventicnal 
satire, is too clearly discernible. What, 
for example, are we to make of such 
sentences as the following ? 

“ Aprons are Defences ; against in- 
jury to cleanliness, to safety, to modesty, 
sometimes to roguery. From the thin 
slip of notched silk (as it were, the 
Emblem and beatified Ghost of an 
Apron), which some highest-bred house- 
wife, sitting at Niirnberg Workboxes 
and Toyboxes, has gracefully fastened 
on ; to the thick-tanned hide, girtround 
him with thongs, wherein the Builder 
builds, and at evening sticks his trowel ; 
or to those jingling sheet-iron Aprons, 
wherein your otherwise half-naked Vul- 
cans hammer and smelt in their Smelt- 
furnace, —is there not range enough in 
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the fashion and uses of this Vestment ? 
How much has been concealed, how 
much has been defended in Aprons! 
Nay, rightly considered, what is your 
whole Military and Police Establish- 
ment, charged at uncalculated millions, 
but a huge scarlet-coloured, iron-fast- 
ened Apron, wherein Society works 
(uneasily enough) ; guarding itself from 
some soil and stithy-sparks, in this 
Devil’s-smithy (Teufels-schmeide) of a 
world! But of all Aprons the most 
puzzling to me hitherto has been the 
Episcopal, or Cassock. Wherein con- 
sists the usefulness of this Apron? The 
Overseer ( Episcopus) of Souls, | notice, 
has tucked in the corner of it, as if his 
day’s work were done: what does he 
shadow forth thereby?” &c. &c. 

Or ayain, has it often been the lot of 
our readers to read such stuff as we 
shall now quote ? 

“TI consider those printed Paper 
Aprons, worn by the Parisian Cooks, as 
a new vent, though a slight one, for Ty- 
pography ; therefore asan encouragement 
to modern Literature, and deserving of 
approval: nor is it without satisfaction 
that I hear of a celebrated London 
Firm having in view to introduce the 
same fashion, with important extensions, 
in England.”—We who are on the spot 
hear of no such thing ; and indeed have 
reason to be thankful that hitherto 
there are other vents for our Literature, 
exuberant as it is.—Teufelsdrockh con- 
tinues: “If such supply of printed 
Paper should rise so far as to choke up 
the highways and public thoroughfares, 
new means must of necessity be had 
recourse to. I[n a world existing by 
Industry, we grudge to employ Fire as 
a destroying element, and not as a cre- 
ating one. However, Heaven is omni- 
potent, and will find us an outlet. In 
the meanwhile, is it not beautiful to see 
five million quintals of Rags picked an- 
nually from the Laystall ; and annually, 
after being macerated, hot-pressed, 
printed on, and sold,—returned thither ; 
ating so many hungry mouths by the 
way! Thus is the Laystall, especially 
with its R igs or Clothes-rubbish, the 
grand E lectric Battery, and Fountain- 
of-Motion, from which and to which the 
Social Activities (like vitreous and re- 
sinous Electricities) circulate, in larger 
or smaller circles, through the mighty, 
billowy, stormtost Chaos of Life, which 
they keep alive!”— Such passages fill 
us who love the man, and partly es- 
teem him, with a very mixed feeling. 

Farther down we meet with this: 
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“The Journalists are now the true 
Kings and Clergy: henceforth Histo- 
rians, unless they are fools, must write 
not of Bourbon Dynasties, and Tudors 
and Hapsburgs ; but of Stamped Broad- 
sheet Dynasties, and quite new suc- 
cessive Names, according as this or the 
other Able Editor, or Combination of 
Able Editors, gains the world’s ear. 
Of the British Newspaper Press, per- 
haps the most important of all, and 
wonderful enough in its secret consti- 
tution and procedure, a valuable de- 
scriptive History already exists, in that 
language, under the title of Satan’s In- 
visible World Displayed; which, how- 
ever, by search in all the Weissnichtwo 
Libraries, 1 have not yet succeeded in 
procuring (vermichte nicht aufzutrei- 
ben)” 

Thus does the good Homer not only 
nod, but snore. Thus does Teufels- 
drockh, wandering in regions where he 
had little business, confound the old 
authentic Presbyterian Witchfinder with 
a new, spurious, imaginary Historian 
of the Brittische Journalistik ; and so 
stumble on perhaps the most egregious 
blunder in Modern Literature ! 


Cuap. VII. 
Miscellaneous- Historical. 


Happier is our Professor, and more 
purely scientific and historic, when he 
reaches the Middle Ages in Europe, 
and down to the end of the Seventeenth 
Century; the true era of extravagance 
in Costume. It is here that the Anti- 
quary and Student of Modes comes 
upon his richest harvest. Fantastic 
garbs, begyaring all fancy of a Teniers 
or a Callot, succeed each other, like 
monster devouring monster in a Dream. 
The whole too in brief authentic strokes, 
and touched not seldom with that breath 
of genius which makes even old rai- 
ment live. Indeed, so learned, pre- 
cise, graphical, and every way inter- 
esting have we found these Chapters, 
that it may be thrown out as a petti- 
nent question for parties concerned, 
Whether or not a good English Trans- 
lation thereof might henceforth be pro- 
fitably incorporated with Mr. Merrick’s 
valuable Work On Ancient Armour? 
Take, by way of example, the following 
sketch; as authority for which Paul- 
linus’s Zeitkurzende Lust (11. 678) is, 
with seeming confidence, referred to : 

* Did we behold the German fasbion- 
able dress of the Fifteenth Century, we 
might smile; as perhaps those bygone 
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Germans, were they to rise again, and 
see our haberdashery, would cross them- 
selves, and invoke the Virgin. But 
happily no bygone German, or man, 
rises again; thus the Present is not 
needlessly trammelled with the Past; 
and only grows out of it, like a Tree, 
whose roots are not intertangled with 
its branches, but lie peaceably under 
ground. Nay it is very mournful, yet 
not useless, to see and know, how the 
Greatest and Dearest, in a short while, 
would find his place quite filled up here, 
and no room for him; the very Napo- 
leon, the very Byron, in some seven 
years, has become obsolete, and were 
now a foreigner to his Europe. Thus 
is the Law of Progress secured ; and in 
Clothes, as in all other external things 
whatsoever, no fashion will continue. 

“« Of the military classes in those old 
times, whose bufi-belts, complicated 
chains and gorgets, huge churn-boots, 
and other riding and fighting gear have 
been bepainted in modern Romance, 
till the whole has acquired somewhat 
of a signpost character,— I shall here 
say nothing: the civil and pacific 
classes, less touched upon, are won- 
derful enough for us. 

*“ Rich men, I find, have Teusinke” 
(a perhaps untranslateable article) ; 
“also a silver girdle, whereat hang little 
bells; so that when a man walks it is 
with continual jingling. Some few, of 
musical turn, have a whole chime of 
bells (Glockenspiel) fastened there ; 
which especially, in sudden whirls, and 
the other accidents of walking, bas a 
grateful effect. Observe too how fond 
they are of peaks, and Gothic-arch in- 
tersections. The male world wears 
peaked caps, an ell-long, which hang 
bobbing over the side (schief): their 
shoes are peaked in front, also to the 
length of an ell (and laced on the side 
with tags); even the wooden shoes 
have their ell-long noses: some also 
clap bells on the peak. Farther, ac- 
cording to my authority, the men have 
breeches without seat (ohne Gesiiss): 
these they fasten peakwise to their 
shirts ; and the long round doublet 
must overlap them. 

“ Rich maidens, again, flit abroad 
in gowns scolloped out behind and 
before, so that back and breast are al- 
most bare. Wives of quality, on the 
other hand, have train-gowns four or 
five ells in length; which trains there 
are boys to carry. Brave Cleopatras 
sailing in their silk-cloth Galley, with a 
Cupid for steersman! Consider their 
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welts, a handbreadth thick, which 
waver round them by way ofhem ; the 
long flood of silver buttons, or rather 
silver shells, from throat to shoe, 
wherewith these same welt-gowns are 
buttoned. The maidens have bound 
silver snoods about their hair, with gold 
spangles, and pendent flames (Flam- 
men), that is, sparkling hair-drops : 
but of their mothers’ headgear who 
shall speak? Neither in love of grace 
is comfort forgotten. In winter wea- 
ther you behold the whole fair crea- 
tion (that can afford it) in long mantles, 
with skirts wide below, and, for hem, 
not one but two sufficient handbroad 
welts: all ending atop in a thick well- 
starched Ruff, some twenty inches 
broad: these are their Ruff-mantles 
(Kragenmintel). 

“ As yet among the womankind 
hoop-petticoats are not; but the men 
have doublets of fustian, under which 
lie multiple ruffs of cloth, pasted to- 
gether with batter (mit Teig zusammen- 
gekleistert), which create protuberance 
enough. Thus do the two sexes vie 
with each other in the art of Decora- 
tion ; and as usual the stronger carries 
it.” 

Our Professor, whether he have Hu- 
mour himself or not, manifests a certain 
feeling of the Ludicrous, a sly observ- 
ance of it, which, could emotion of any 
kind be confidently predicated of so 
still a man, we might call a real love. 
None of those bell-girdles, bushel- 
breeches, cornuted shoes, or other the 
like phenomena, of which the History 
of Dress offers so many, escape him ; 
more especially the mischances, or 
striking adventures, incident to the 
wearers of such, are noticed with due 
fidelity. Sir Walter Raleigh’s fine 
mantle, which he spread in the mud 
under Queen Elizabeth’s feet, appears 
to provoke little enthusiasm in him ; 
he merely asks, Whether at that period 
the Maiden Queen “ was red-painted 
on the nose, and white-painted on the 
cheeks, as her tirewomen, when from 
spleen and wrinkles she would no 
longer look in any glass, were wont to 
serve her?” We can answer that Sir 
Walter knew well what he was doing, 
and had the Maiden Queen been stuffed 
parchment dyed in verdigris, would 
have done the same. 

Thus too, treating of those enormous 
habiliments, that were not only slashed 
and galooned, but artificially swollen 
out on the broader parts of the body, 
by introduction of Bran,—our Professor 
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fails not to comment on that luckless 
Courtier, who having seated himself 
on a chair with some projecting nail 
on it, and therefrom rising, to pay his 
devoir on the entrance of Majesty, in- 
stantaneously emitted several pecks of 
dry wheat-dust; and stood there di- 
minished to a spindle, his galoons and 
slashes dangling sorrowful and flabby 
round him. Whereupon the Professor 
publishes this reflection : 

“ By what strange chances do we 
livein History! Erostratus by a torch ; 
Milo by a bullock; Henry Darnley, 
an unfledged booby and bustard, by his 
limbs ; most Kings and Queens by 
being born under such and such a bed- 
tester; Boileau Despreaux (according 
to Helvetius) by the peck of a turkey ; 
and this ill-starred individual by a rent 
in his breeches, — for no Memoirist 
of Kaiser Otto’s Court omits him. 
Vain was the prayer of Themistocles 
for a talent of Forgetting: my Friends, 
yield cheerfully to Destiny, and read 
since it is written.” — Has Teufels- 
drockh to be put in mind that, nearly 
related to the impossible talent of For- 
getting, stands that talent of Silence, 
which even travelling Englishmen ma- 
nifest ? 

“ The simplest costume,” observes 
our Professor, “‘ which I anywhere find 
alluded to in History, is that used as 
regimental, by Bolivar’s Cavalry, in 
the late Columbian wars. A square 
Blanket, twelve feet in diagonal, is pro- 
vided (some were wont to cut off the 
corners, and make it circular): in the 
centre a slit is effected, eighteen inches 
long; through this the mother-naked 
Trooper introduces his head and neck ; 
and so rides shielded from all weather, 
and in battle from many strokes (for he 
rolls it about his left arm); and not 
only dressed, but harnessed and dra- 
peried.” 

With which picture of a State of 
Nature, affecting by its singularity, 
and Old-Roman contempt of the su- 
perfluous, we shall quit this part of 
our subject. 


Cuap. VIII. 
The World out of Clothes. 


If in the Descriptive-Historical Por- 
tion of his Volume, Teufelsdréckh, dis- 
cussing merely the Werden (Origin and 
successive Improvement) of Clothes, 
has astonished many a reader, much 
more will he in the Speculative-Philo- 
sophical Portion, which treats of their 
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Wirken, or Influences. It is here that 
the present Editor first feels the pres- 
sure of his task ; for here properly the 
higher and new Philosophy of Clothes 
commences: an untried, almost incon- 
ceivable region, or chaos; in venturing 
upon which, how difficult, yet how 
unspeakably important is it to know 
what course, of survey and conquest, 
is the true one; where the footing is 
firm substance and will bear us, where 
it is hollow, or mere cloud, and may 
engulf us! Teufelsdrockh undertakes 
no less than to expound the moral, 
political, even religious Influences of 
Clothes; he undertakes to make ma- 
nifest, in its thousandfold bearings, 
this grand Proposition, that Man’s 
earthly interests “are all hooked and 
buttoned together, and held up, by 
Clothes.” He says in so many words, 
“ Society is founded upon Cloth ;” and 
again, “Society sails through the In- 
finitude on Cloth, as on a Faust’s 
Mantle, or rather like the Sheet of 
clean and unclean beasts in the Apos- 
tle’s Dream ; and without such Sheet 
or Mantle, would sink to endless depths, 
or mount to inane limbos, and in either 
case be no more.” 

By what chains, or indeed infinitely 
complected tissues, of Meditation 
this grand Theorem is here unfolded, 
and innumerable practical Corollaries 
are drawn therefrom, it were perhaps 
a mad ambition to attempt exhibiting. 
Our Professor’s method is not, in any 
case, that of common school Logic, 
where the truths all stand in a row, 
each holding by the skirts of the other; 
but at best that of practical Reason, 
proceeding by large Intuition over 
whole systematic groups and king- 
doms ; whereby we might say, a noble 
complexity, almost like that of Nature, 
reigns in his Philosophy, or spiritual 
Picture of Nature: a mighty maze, 
yet, as faith whispers, not without a 
plan. Nay we complained above, that 
a certain ignoble complexity, what we 
must call mere confusion, was also 
discernible. Often, too, must we ex- 
claim: Would to Heaven those same 
Biographical Documents were come ! 
For it seems as if the demonstration 
lay much in the Author’s individuality ; 
as if it were not Argument that had 
taught him, but Experience. At pre- 
sent it is only in local glimpses, and 
by significant fragments, picked often 
at wide enough intervals from the ori- 
ginal Volume, and carefully collated, 
that we can hope to impart some out- 
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line or foreshadow of this Doctrine. 
Readers of any intelligence are once 
more invited to favour us with their 
most concentrated attention : let these, 
after intense consideration, and not till 
then, pronounce, Whether on the utmost 
verge of our actual horizon there is not 
a looming as of Land ; a promise of new 
Fortunate Islands, perhaps whole un- 
discovered Americas, for such as have 
canvass to sail thither?—As exordium 
to the whole, stands here the following 
long citation: 

“With men ofa speculative turn,” 
writes Teufelsdrockh, “ there come sea- 
sons, meditative, sweet, yet awful hours, 
when in wonder and fear you ask your- 
self that unanswerable question : Who 
am J; the thing that can say ‘I’ (das 
Wesen das sich lou nennt)? The world, 
with its loud trafficking, retires into the 
distance ; and, through the paper-hang- 
ings, and stone-walls, and thick-plied 
tissues of Commerce and Polity, and all 
the living and lifeless Integuments (of 
Society and a Body), wherewith your 
Existence sits surrounded,—the sight 
reaches forth into the void Deep, and 
you are alone with the Universe, and 
silently commune with it, as one mys- 
terious Presence with another. 

“ Who am I; what is this Me? 
A Voice, a Motion, an Appearance ;— 
some embodied, visualised Idea in the 
Eternal Mind? Cogito ergo sum. Alas, 
poor Cogitator, this takes us but a little 
way. Sure enough, Iam; and lately was 
not: but Whence? How! Whereto? 
The answer lies around, written in all 
colours and motions, uttered in all 
tones of jubilee and wail, in thousand- 
figured, thousand-voiced, harmonious 
Nature : but where is the cunning eye 
and ear to whom that God-written Apo- 
calypse will yield articulate meaning ? 
We sit as in a boundless Phantasma- 
goria and Dream-grotto; boundless, 
for the faintest star, the remotest cen- 
tury, lies not even nearer the verge 
thereof: sounds and many-coloured 
visions flit round our sense; but Him, 
the Unslumbering, whose work both 
Dream and Dreamer are, we see not; 
except in rare half-waking moments, 
suspect not. Creation, says one, lies 
before us, like a glorious Rainbow ; 
but the Sun that made it lies behind us, 
hidden from us. Then, in that strange 
Dream, how we clutch at shadows as 
if they were substances; and sleep 
deepest while fancying ourselves most 
awake! Which of your Philosophical 
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Systems is other than a dream-theorem ; 
a net quotient, confidently given out, 
where divisor and dividend are both 
unknown? What are all your national 
Wars, with their Moscow Retreats, and 
sanguinary hate-filled Revolutions, but 
the Somnambulism of uneasy Sleepers ? 
This Dreaming, this Somnambulism is 
what we on Earth call Life; wherein 
the most indeed undoubtingly wander, 
as if they knew right hand from left ; 
yet they only are wise who know that 
they know nothing. 

“ Pity that all Metaphysics had 
hitherto proved so inexpressibly un- 
productive! The secret of Man's Be- 
ing is still like the Sphinx’s secret: a 
riddle that he cannot rede; and for 
ignorance of which he suffers death, 
the worst death, a spiritual. What are 
your Axioms, and Categories, and Sys- 
tems, and Aphorisms? Words, words. 
High Air-castles are cunningly built 
of Words, the Words well bedded also 
in good Logic-mortar; wherein, how- 
ever, no Knowledge will come to lodge. 
The whole is greater than the part: 
how exceedingly true! Nature abhors 
a vacuum: how exceedingly false and 
calumnious! Again, Nothing can act 
but where it is: with all my heart; 
only wuereE is it? Be not the slave 
of Words: is not the Distant, the Dead, 
while I love it, and long for it, and 
mourn for it, Here, in the genuine sense, 
as truly as the floor I stand on? But 
that same WuerE, with its brother 
Wuen, are from the first the master- 
colours of our Dream-grotto ; say ra- 
ther, the Canvass (the warp and woof 
thereof) whereon all our Dreams and 
Life-visions are painted. Nevertheless, 
has not a deeper meditation taught cer- 
tain of every climate and age, that the 
Wuere and WueEn, so mysteriously 
inseparable from all our thoughts, are 
but superficial terrestrial adhesions to 
thought; that the Seer may discern 
them where they mount up out of the 
celestial EVERYWHERE and FOREVER : 
have not all nations conceived their 
God as Omnipresent and Eternal; as 
existing in a universal Here, an ever- 
lasting Now? Think well, thou too 
wilt find that Space is but a mode of 
our human Sense, so likewise Time ; 
there is no Space and no Time: We 
are—we know not what ;—light- 
sparkles floating in the ether of Deity ! 

‘So that this so solid-seeming World, 
after all, were but an air-image, our Me 
the anly reality: and Nature, with its 
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thousandfold production and destruc- 
tion, but the reflex of our own inward 
Force, the ‘ phantasy of our Dream ;’ 
or what the Earth-Spirit in Faust names 
it, the living visible Garment of God: 
‘In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm, 
I walk and work, above, beneath, 
Work and weave in endless motion ! 
Birth and Death, 
An infinite ocean ; 
A seizing and giving 
The fire of the Living: 
’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time 
I ply, 
And weave for God the Garment thou 
seest Him by.’ 


Of twenty millions that have read and 
spouted this thunder-speech of the 
Erdgeist, are there yet twenty units 
of us that have learned the meaning 
thereof?” 


“It was in some such mood, when 
wearied and foredone with these high 
speculations, that I first came upon the 
question of Clothes. Strange enough, 
it strikes me, is this same fact of there 
being Tailors and Tailored. The Horse 
I ride has his own whole fell: strip 
him of the girths and flaps and ex- 
traneous tags I have fastened round 
him, and the noble creature is his own 
sempster and weaver and spinner: nay 
his own bootmaker, jeweller, and man- 
milliner; he bounds free through the 
valleys, with a perennial rainproof court- 
suit on his body ; wherein warmth and 
easiness of fit have reached perfection ; 
nay, the graces also have been consi- 
dered, and frills and fringes, with gay 
variety of colour, featly appended, and 
ever in the right place, are not want- 
ing. While I—Good Heaven!—have 
thatched myself over with the dead 
fleeces of sheep, the bark of vegetables, 
the entrails of worms, the hides of oxen 
or seals, the felt of furred beasts ; and 
walk abroad a moving Rag-screen, 
overheaped with shreds and_ tatters 
raked from the Charnel-house of Nature, 
where they would have rotted, to rot 
on me more slowly! Day after day, 
I must thatch myself anew ; day after 
day, this despicable thatch must lose 
some film of its thickness; some film 
of it, frayed away by tear and wear, 
must be brushed off into the Ashpit, 
into the Laystall; till by degrees the 
whole has been brushed thither, and I, 
the dust-making, patent Rag-grinder, 
get new material to grind down. O sub- 
ter-brutish ! vile! most vile! For have 
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not I too a compact all-enclosing Skin, 

whiter ordingier? Am Ia botched mass 

of tailors’ and cobblers’ shreds, then ; or 
a tightly-articulated, homogeneous little 
Figure, automatic, nay alive ? 

“ Strange enough how creatures of 
the human-kind shut their eyes to 
plainest facts ; and, by the mere inertia 
of Oblivion and Stupidity, live at ease 
in the midst of Wonders and Terrors. 
But indeed man is, and was always, a 
blockhead and dullard; much readier 
to feel and digest, than to think and 
consider. Prejudice, which he pre- 
tends to hate, is his absolute lawgiver; 
mere use-and-wont everywhere leads 
him by the nose: thus let but a Rising 
of the Sun, let but a Creation of the 
World happen éwice, and it ceases to 
be marvellous, to be noteworthy, or 
noticeable. Perhaps not once in a life- 
time does it occur to your ordinary 
biped, of any country or generation, 
be he gold-mantled Prince or russet- 
jerkined Peasant, that his Vestments 
and his Self are not one and indivi- 
sible; that he is naked, without vest- 
ments, till he buy or steal such, and by 
forethought sew and button them. 

*¢ For my own part, these considera- 
tions, of our Clothes-thatch, and how, 
reaching inwards even to our heart of 
hearts, it tailorises and demoralises us, 
fill me with a certain horror at myself 
and mankind; almost as one feels at 
those Dutch Cows, which, during the 
wet season, you see grazing deliber- 
ately with jackets and petticoats (of 
striped sacking), in the meadows of 
Gouda. Nevertheless there is some- 
thing great in the moment when a man 
first strips himself of adventitious wrap- 
pages ; and sees indeed that he is naked, 
and, as Swift has it, ‘a forked strad- 
dling animal with bandy legs ;’ yet also 
a Spirit, and unutterable Mystery of 
Mysteries.” 


Cuap. IX. 
Adamitism. 


Let no courteous reader take offence 
at the opinions broached in the conclu- 
sion of the last Chapter. The Editor 
himself, on first glancing over that sin- 
gular passage, was inclined to exclaim : 
What, have we got not only a Sans- 
culottist, but an enemy to Clothes in 
the abstract? A new Adamite, in this 
century, which flatters itself that it is 
the Nineteenth, and destructive both to 
Superstition and Enthusiasm ? 
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Consider, thou foolish Teufelsdrockh, 
what benefits unspeakable all ages and 
sexes derive from Clothes. For ex- 
ample, when thou thyself, a watery, 
pulpy, slobbery freshman and new- 
comer in this Planet, sattest muling 
and puking in thy nurse’s arms ; suck- 
ing thy coral, and looking forth into 
the world in the blankest manner, 
what hadst thou been, without thy 
blankets, and bibs, and other nameless 
hulls? A terror to thyself and man- 
kind! Or hast thou forgotten the day 
when thou first receivedst breeches, 
and thy long clothes became short ? 
The village where thou livedst was all 
apprised of the fact; and neighbour 
alter neighbour kissed thy pudding 
cheek, and gave thee, as_ handsel, 
silver or copper coins, on that the first 
gala-day of thy existence. Again, 
wert not thou, at one period of life, 
a Buck, or Blood, or Macaroni, or 
Incroyable, or Dandy, or by whatever 
name, according to year and place, 
such phenomenon is distinguished ? 
In that one word lie included myste- 
rious volumes. Nay, now when the 
reign of folly is over, or altered, and 
thy clothes are not for triumph but for 


defence, hast thou always worn them 
perforce, and as a consequence of 
Man's Fall; never rejoiced in them 
as in a warm moveable House, a Body 
round thy Body, wherein that strange 
Tuer of thine sat snug, defying all 


variations of Climate? Girt with thick 
double-milled kerseys; half-buried 
under shawls and broadbrims, and 
overalls and mudboots, thy very fingers 
cased in doeskin and mittens, thou hast 
bestrode that “ Horse I ride;” and, 
though it were in wild winter, dashed 
through the world, glorying in it as if 
thou wert its lord. In vain did the 
sleet beat round thy temples; it lighted 
only on thy impenetrable, felted or 
woven, case of wool. In vain did the 
winds howl,—forests sounding and 
creaking, deep calling unto deep,— 
and the storms heap themselves toge- 
ther into one huge Arctic whirlpool : 
thou flewest through the middle there- 
of, striking fire from the highway ; wild 
music hummed in thy ears, thou. too 
wert as a “sailor of the air;” the wreck 
of matter and the crash of worlds was 
thy element and propitiously wafting 
tide. Without Clothes, without bit or 
saddle, what hadst thou been; what 
had thy fleet quadruped been ?— 
Nature is good, but she is not the best: 
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here truly was the victory of Art over 
Nature. A thunderbolt indeed might 
have pierced thee; all short of this thou 
couldst defy. 

Or, cries the courteous reader, has 
your Teufelsdréckh forgotten what he 
said lately about “ Aboriginal Savages,” 
and their “ condition miserable indeed ?” 
Would he have all this unsaid ; and us 
betake ourselves again to the “ matted 
cloak,” and go sheeted in a “ thick 
natural fell?” 

Nowise, courteous reader! The 
Professor knows full well what he is 
saying; and both thou and we, in our 
haste, do him wrong. If Clothes, in 
these times, “so tailorise and demo- 
ralise us,” have they no redeeming 
value ; can they not be altered to serve 
better ; must they ofnecessity be thrown 
to the dogs? The truth is, Teufels- 
dréckh, though a Sansculottist, is no 
Adamite: and much perhaps as he 
might wish to go forth before this dege- 
nerate age “as a Sign,” would nowise 
wish to do it, as those old Adamites did, 
in a state of Nakedness. The utility of 
Clothes is altogether apparent to him : 
nay perhaps he has an insight into their 
more recondite, and almost mystic 
qualities, what we might call the omni- 
potent virtue of Clothes, such as was 
never before vouchsafed to any man. 
For example: 

‘< You see two individuals,” he writes, 
“one dressed in fine Red, the other in 
coarse threadbare Blue: Red says to 
Blue, ‘Be hanged and anatomised ;’ 
Blue hears with a shudder, and (O 
wonder of wonders!) marches sorrow- 
fully to the gallows; is there noosed 
up, vibrates his hour, and the surgeons 
dissect him, and fit his bones into a 
skeleton for medical purposes. How 
is this; or what make ye of your No- 
thing can act but where it is? Red 
has no physical hold of Blue, no clutch 
of him, is nowise in contact with him: 
neither are those ministering Sheriffs 
and Lord-Lieutenants and Hangmen 
and Tipstaves so related to command- 
ing Red, that he can tug them hither 
and thither; but each stands distinct 
within his own skin. Nevertheless, as 
it is spoken, so is it done: the articu- 
lated Word sets all hands in Action ; 
and Rope and Improved-drop perform 
their work. 

“ Thinking reader, the reason seems 
to me twofold: First, that Man is a 
Spirit, and bound by invisible bonds 
to All Men; Secondly, that he wears 
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Clothes, which are the visible emblems 

of that fact. Has not your Red, hang- 
ing-individual, a horsehair wig, squirrel 
skins, and a plush gown; whereby all 
mortals know that he is a Jupce ?— 
Society, which the more I think of it 
astonishes me the more, is founded 
upon Cloth. 

“ Often in my atrabiliar moods, 
when I read of pompous ceremonials, 
Frankfort Coronations, Royal Drawing- 
‘rooms, Levees, Couchees ; and how the 
ushers and macers and pursuivants are 
all in waiting ; how Duke this is pre- 
sented by Archduke that, and Colonel 
A by General B, and innumerable 
Bishops, Admirals, and miscellaneous 
Functionaries, are advancing gallantly 
to the Anointed Presence; and I strive, 
in my remote privacy, to form a clear 
picture of that solemnity, — on a sud- 
den, as by some enchanter’s wand, the 
—shall 1 speak it?—the Clothes fly 
off the whole dramatic corps; and 
Dukes, Grandees, Bishops, Generals, 
Anointed Presence itself, every mother’s 
son of them, stand straddling there, not 
a shirt on them; and I know not whe- 
ther to laugh or weep. This physical 
or psychical infirmity, in which per- 
haps [ am not singular, I have, after 
hesitation, thought right to publish, 
for the solace of those afflicted with 
the like.” 

Would to Heaven, say we, thou 
hadst thought right to keep it secret! 
Who is there now that can read the 
five columns of Presentations in his 
Morning Newspaper without a shud- 
der? Hypochondriac men, and all 
men are to a certain extent hypochon- 
driac, should be more gently treated. 
With what readiness our fancy, in this 
shattered state of the nerves, follows out 
the consequences which Teufelsdréckh, 
with adevilish coolness, goes on to draw : 

“ What would Majesty do, could 
such an accident befall in reality ; 
should the buttons all simultaneously 
start, and the solid wool evaporate, in 
very Deed, as here in Dream? Ach 
Gott! How each skulks into the 
nearest hiding-place ; their high State 
Tragedy (Haupt- und Staats-Action) 
becomes a Pickleherring-Farce to weep 
at, which is the worst kind of Farce; 
the tables (according to Horace), and 
with them, the whole fabric of Govern- 
ment, Legislation, Property, Police, 
and Civilised Society, are dissolved, in 
wails and howls.” 

Lives the man that can figure a 
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naked Duke of Windlestraw addres- 
sing a naked House of Lords? Imagi- 
nation, choked as in mephitic air, re- 
coils on itself, and will not forward 
with the picture. The Woolsack, the 
Ministerial, the Opposition Benches — 
infandum ! infandum! And yet why 
is the thing impossible? Was not 
every soul, or rather every body, of 
these Guardians of our Liberties, na- 
ked, or nearly so, last night ; “a forked 
Radish with a head fantastically car- 
ved?” And why might he not, did 
our stern Fate so order it, walk out to 
St. Stephen’s, as well as into bed, in 
that no-fashion ; and there, with other 
similar Radishes, hold a Bed of Jus- 
tice? ‘ Solace of those afflicted with 
the like!” eneay Teufelsdrockh, 
had man ever such a “ physical or 

sychical infirmity” before? And now 
oe many, perhaps, may thy unparal- 
leled confession (which we, even to the 
sounder British world, and goaded on 
by Critical and Biographical duty, 
grudge to re-impart) incurably infect 
therewith! Art thou the malignest of 
Sansculottists, or only the maddest? 

“It will remain to be examined,” 
adds the inexorable Teufelsdrockh, “in 
how far the Scarecrow, as a Clothed 
Person, is not also entitled to benefit 
of clergy, and English trial by jury: 
nay, perhaps considering his high func- 
tion (for is not he too a Defender of 
Property, and Sovereign armed with 
the terrors of the Law?), to a certain 
royal Immunity and  Inviolability; 
which, however, misers and the meaner 
class of persons are not always volun- 
tarily disposed to grant him.” * * 

* * “QO my Friends, we are (in 
Yorick Sterne’s words) but as ‘ turkeys 
driven, with a stick and red clout, to 
the market :’ or if some drivers, as they 
do in Norfolk, take a dried bladder 
and put peas in it, the rattle thereof 
terrifies the boldest!” 


Cuap. X. 
Pure Reason. 


it must now be apparent enough 
that our Professor, as above hinted, is 
a speculative Radical, and of the very 
darkest tinge; acknowledging, for most 
part, in the solemnities and parapher- 
nalia of civilised Life, which we make 
so much of, nothing but so many Cloth- 
rags, turkey-poles, and “ Bladders with 
dried Peas.” To linger among such 
speculations, longer than mere Science 
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requires, a discerning public can have 
no wish. For our purposes the simple 
fact that such a Naked World is pos- 
sible, nay actually exists (under the 
Clothed one), will be sufficient. Much, 
therefore, we omit about “‘ Kings wrest- 
ling naked on the green with Carmen,” 
and the Kings being thrown: “ dissect 
them with scalpels,” says Teufelsdrockh ; 
“the same viscera, tissues, livers, lights, 
and other Life-tackle are there: exa- 
mine their spiritual mechanism; the 
same great Need, great Greed, and 
little Faculty ; nay ten to one but the 
Carman, who understands draught- 
cattle, the rimming of wheels, some- 
thing of the laws of unstable and stable 
equilibrium, with other branches of 
waggon-science, and has actually put 
forth his hand and operated on Nature, 
is the more cunningly gifted of the 
two. Whence, then, their so unspeak- 
able difference? From Clothes.” Much 
also we shall omit about confusion of 
Ranks, and Joan and My Lady, and 
how it would be every where “ Hail 
fellow well met,” and Chaos were 
come again: all which to any one that 
has once fairly pictured out the grand 
mother-idea, Suciety in a state of Na- 
kedness, will spontaneously suggest 
itself. Should some sceptical indivi- 
dual still entertain doubts whether in a 
World without Clothes, the smallest 
Politeness, Polity, or even Police, 
could exist, let him turn to the original 
Volume, and view there the bound- 
less Serbonian Bogs of Sansculottism, 
stretching sour and pestilential: over 
which we have lightly flown; where 
not ouly whole armies but whole na- 
tions might sink! If indeed the fol- 
lowing argument, in its brief rivetting 
emphasis, be not of itself incontrover- 
tible and final : 

“ Are we Opossums; have we na- 
tural Pouches, like the Kangaroo? Or 
how, without Clothes, could we pos- 
sess the master-organ, soul’s-seat, and 
true pineal gland of the Body Social : 
I mean, a Purse?” 

Nevertheless it is impossible to hate 
Professor Teufelsdréckh ; at worst, one 
knows not whether to hate or to love 
him. For though in looking at the 
fair tapestry of human Life, with its 
royal and even sacred figures, he dwells 
not on the obverse alone, but here 
chiefly on the reverse; and indeed 
turns out the rough seams, tatters, and 
manifold thrums of that unsightly 
wrong-side, with an almost diabolic 
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pene and indifference, which must 
ave sunk him in the estimation of 
most readers,—there is that within 
which unspeakably distinguishes him 
from all other past and present Sans- 
culottists. The grand unparalleled pe- 
culiarity of Teufelsdrockh is, that with 
all this Descendentalism, he combines 
a Transcendentalism no less superla- 
tive; whereby if on the one hand he 
degrade man below most animals, ex- 
cept those jacketted Gouda Cows, he, 
on the other, exalts him beyond the 
visible Heavens, almost to an equality 
with the gods. 

“ To the eye of vulgar Logic,” says 
he, “what is man? An omnivorous 
Biped that wears Breeches. To the 
eye of Pure Reason what is he? A 
Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. 
Round his mysterious Meg, there lies, 
under all those wool-rags, a Garment 
of Flesh (or of Senses), contextured in 
the Loom of Heaven ; whereby he is 
revealed to his like, and dwells with 
them in Union and Division ; and 
sees and fashions for himself a Uni- 
verse, with azure Starry Spaces, and 
long Thousands of Years. Deep- 
hidden is he under that strange Gar- 
ment; amid Sounds and Colours and 
Forms, as it were, swathed in, and in- 
extricably overshrouded : yet is it sky- 
woven, and worthy of a God. Stands 
he not thereby in the centre of Im- 
mensities, in the conflux of Eternities ? 
He feels; power has been given him to 
Know, to Believe; nay does not the 
spirit of Love, free in its celestial 
primeval brightness, even here, though 
but for moments, look through? Well 
said Saint Chrysostom, with his lips of 
gold, ‘ the true Suexrnan is Man :’ 
where else is the Gop’s-PRESENCE 
manifested not to our eyes only, but to 
our hearts, as in our fellow man ?” 

In such passages, unhappily too 
rare, the high Platonic Mysticism of 
our Author, which is perhaps the fun- 
damental element of his nature, bursts 
forth, as it were, in full flood: and, 
through all the vapour and tarnish of 
what is ofien so perverse, so mean in 
his exterior and environment, we seem 
to look into a whole inward Sea of 
Light and Love ;—though, alas, the 
grim coppery clouds soon roll together 
again, and hide it from view. 

Such tendency to Mysticism is every 
where traceable in this man; and in- 
deed, to attentive readers, must have 
been long ago apparent. Nothing that 
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he sees but has more than a common 
meaning, but has two meanings: thus, 
if in the highest Imperial Sceptre and 
Charlemagne-Mantle, as well as in the 
poorest Ox-goad and Gipsy-Blanket, he 
finds Prose, Decay, Contemptibility ; 
there is in each sort Poetry also, and a 
reverend Worth. For Matter, were it 
never so despicable, is Spirit, the ma- 
nifestation of Spirit: were it never so 
honourable, can it be more? The thing 
Visible, nay the thing Imagined, the 
thing in any way conceived as Visible, 
what is it but a Garment, a Clothing 
of the higher, celestial Invisible, “ un- 
imaginable, formless, dark with excess 
of bright?” Under which point of 
view the following passage, so strange 
in purport, so strange in phrase, seems 
characteristic enough : 

“ The beginning of all Wisdom is to 
look fixedly on Clothes, or even with 
armed eyesight, till they become ¢trans- 
parent. ‘The Philosopher,’ says the 
wisest of this age, ‘ must station him- 
self in the middle :’ how true! The 
Philosopher is he to whom the Highest 
has descended, and the Lowest has 
mounted up; who is the equal and 
kindly brother of all. 

“ Shall we tremble before cloth- 
welss and cobwebs, whether woven in 
Arkwright looms, or by the silent 
Arachnes that weave unrestingly in 
our Imagination? Or, on the other 
hand, what is there that we cannot love ; 
since all was created by God? 

* Happy he who can look through 
the Clothes of a Man (the woollen, and 
fleshly, and official Bank-paper and 
State-paper Clothes), into the Man 
himself; and discern, it may be, in 
this or the other Dread Potentate, a 
more or less incompetent Digestive- 
apparatus ; yet also an inscrutable 
venerable Mystery, in the meanest 
Tinker that sees with eyes!” 

For the rest, as is natural to a man 
of this kind, he deals much in the feel- 
ing of Wonder; insists on the necessity 
and high worth of universal Wonder, 
which he holds to be the only reason- 
able temper for the denizen of so sin- 
gular a Planet as ours. ‘ Wonder,” 
says he, “ is the basis of Worship: the 
reign of Wonder is perennial, inde- 
structible in Man; only at certain 
stages (as the present), it is, for some 
short season, a reign in partibus in- 

Sidelium.”” That progress of Science, 
which is to destroy Wonder, and in its 
stead substitute Mensuration and Nu- 
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meration, finds small favour with Teu- 
felsdroéckh, much as he otherwise vene- 
rates these two latter processes. 

“ Shall your Science,” exclaims he, 
“ proceed in the small chink-lighted, 
or even oil-lighted, underground work- 
shop of Logic alone ; and man’s mind 
become an Arithmetical Mill, whereof 
Memory is the Hopper, and mere 
Tables of Sines and Tangents, Codifica- 
tion, and Treatises of what you call 
Political Economy, are the. Meal? 
And what is that Science, which the 
scientific Head alone, were it screwed 
off, and (like the Doctor’s in the 
Arabian Tale) set in a basin, to keep it 
alive, could prosecute without shadow 
of a heart,— but one other of the me- 
chanical and menial handicrafts, for 
which the Scientific Head (having a 
Soul in it) is too noble an organ! I 
mean that Thought without Reverence 
is barren, perhaps poisonous ; at best, 
dies like Cookery with the day that 
called it forth; does not live, like sow- 
ing, in successive tilths and wider- 
spreading harvests, bringing food and 
plenteous increase to all Time.” 

In such wise does Teufelsdrockh 
deal hits, harder or softer, according 
to ability; yet ever, as.we would fain 
persuade ourselves, with charitable in- 
tent. Above all, that class of ** Logic- 
choppers, and treble-pipe Scoffers, and 
professed Enemies to Wonder; who, 
in these days, so numerously patrol as 
night-constables about the Mechanics’ 
Institute of Science, and cackle, like 
true Old-Roman geese and goslings 
round their Capitol, on any alarm, or 
on none; nay who often, as illuminated 
Sceptics, walk abroad into peaceable 
society, in full daylight, with rattle and 
lantern, and insist on guiding you and 
guarding you therewith, though the 
Sun is shining, and the street po- 
pulous with mere justice-loving men :” 
that whole class is inexpressibly weari- 
some to him. Hear with what un- 
common animation he perorates : 

“ The man who cannot wonder, who 
does not habitually wonder (and wor- 
ship), were he President of innumer- 
able Royal Societies, and carried the 
whole Mécanique Céleste and Hegel’s 
Philosophy, and the epitome of all 
Laboratories and Observatories with 
their results, in his single head,-—is 
but a Pair of Spectacles behind which 
there is no Eye. Let those who have 


Fyes look through him, then he may 
be useful. 
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“ Thou wilt have no Mystery and 
Mysticism ; wilt walk through thy 
world by the sunshine of what thou 
callest Truth, or even by the Hand- 
lamp of what I call Attorney Logic ; 
and ‘ explain’ all, ‘ account’ for all, or 
believe nothing of it? Nay, thou wilt 
attempt laughter; whoso recognises the 
unfathomable, all-pervading domain of 
Mystery, which is everywhere under 
our feet and among our hands; to 
whom the Universe is an Oracle and 
Temple, as well as a Kitchen and 
Cattle-stall,—he shall be a (delirious) 
Mystic ; to him thou, with sniffing 
charity, wilt protrusively proffer thy 
Handlamp, and shriek, as one injured, 
when he kicks his foot through it?— 
Armer Teufel! Doth not thy Cow 
calve, doth not thy Bull gender? Thou 
thyself, wert thou not Born, wilt thou 
not Die? ‘ Explain’ me all this, or 
do one of two things: Retire into pri- 
vate places with thy foolish cackle ; or, 
what were better, give it up, and weep, 
not that the reign of wonder is done, 
and God’s world all disembellished 
and prosaic, but that thou hitherto art a 
Dilettante and sandblind- Pedant.” 


Cuap. XI. 
Prospective. 


The Philosophy of Clothes is now 
to all readers, as we predicted it would 
do, unfolding itself into new boundless 
expansions, of a cloudcapt, almost chi- 
merical aspect, yet not without azure 
loomings in the far distance, and streaks 
as of an Elysian brightness; the highly 
questionable purport and promise of 
which it is becoming more and more 
important for us to ascertain. Is that 
a real Elysian brightness, cries many a 
timid wayfarer, or the reflex of Pande- 
monian lava? Is it of a truth leading 
us into beatific Asphodel meadows, or 
the yellow-burning marl of a Hell-on- 
Earth ? 

Our Professor, like other Mystics, 
whether delirious or inspired, gives an 
Editor enough to do. Ever higher and 
dizzier are the heights he leads us to; 
more piercing, all-comprehending, all- 
confounding are his views and glances. 
For example, this of Nature being not 
an Aggregate but a W hole: 

“Well sang the Hebrew Psalmist: 
‘If I take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
universe, God is there.’ Thou too, O 
cultivated reader, who too probably art 
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no Psalmist, but a Prosaist, knowing 
Gop only by tradition, knowest thou 
any corner of the world where at least 
Force is not?’ The drop which thou 
shakest from thy wet hand, rests not 
where it falls, but to-morrow thou 
findest it swept away; already, on the 
wings of the Northwind, it is nearing 
the Tropic of Cancer. How came it 
to evaporate, and not lie motionless? 
Thinkest thou there is aught motionless ; 
without Force, and utterly dead ? 

“ As I rode through the Schwarz- 
wald, I said to myself: That little fire 
which glows star-like across the dark- 
growing (nachtende) moor, where the 
sooty smith bends over his anvil, and 
thou hopest to replace thy lost horse- 
shoe,—is it a detached, separated speck, 
cut off from the whole universe; or in- 
dissolubly joined to the whole? Thou 
fool, that smithy-fire was (primarily) 
kindled at the Sun; is fed by air that 
circulates from before Noah’s Deluge, 
from beyond the Dogstar ; therein, 
with Iron Force, and Coal Force, and 
the far stronger Force of Man, are 
cunning affinities and battles and vic- 
tories of Force brought about: it is a 
little ganglion, or nervous centre, in the 
great vital system of Immensity. Call 
it, if thou wilt, an unconscious Altar, 
kindled on the bosom of the All; whose 
iron sacrifice, whose iron smoke and 
influence reach quite through the All ; 
whose Dingy Priest, not by word, yet 
by brain and sinew, preaches forth the 
mystery of Force; nay preaches forth 
(exoterically enough) one little textlet 
from the Gospel of Freedom, the Gospel 
of Man’s Force, commanding, and one 
day to be all-commanding. 

“ Detached, separated ! 


I say there 
is no such separation: nothing hither- 
to was ever stranded, cast aside; but 
all, were it only a withered leaf, works 
together with all; is borne forward on 
the bottomless, shoreless flood of Ac- 
tion, and lives through perpetual meta- 


morphoses. The withered leaf is not 
dead and lost, there. are Forces in it 
and around it, though working in in- 
verse order; else how could it rot? 
Despise not the rag from which man 
makes Paper, or the litter from which 
the Earth makes Corn. Rightly viewed 
no meanest object is insignificant; all 
objects are as windows, through which 
the philosophic eye looks into Infini- 
tude itself.” 

Again, leaving that wondrous 
Schwarzwald Smithy-Altar; what va- 
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cant, high-sailing air-ships are these, 
and whither will they sail with us? 

“ All visible things are Emblems ; 
what thou seest is not there on its own 
account ; strictly taken, is not there at 
all: Matter exists only spiritually, and 
to represent some Idea, and body it 
forth. Hence Clothes, as despicable 
as we think them, are so unspeakably 
significant. Clothes, from the King’s- 
mantle downwards, are Emblematic, 
not of want only, but of a manifold 
cunning Victory over Want. On the 
other hand, all Emblematic things are 
eee Clothes, thought-woven or 

and-woven: must not the Imagina- 
tion weave Garments, visible Bodies, 
wherein the else invisible creations and 
inspirations of our Reason are, like 
Spirits, revealed, and first become all- 
powerful; — the rather if, as we often 
see, the Hand too aid her, and (by 
wool Clothes or otherwise) reveal such 
even to the outward eye ? 

“* Men are properly said to be clothed 
with Authority, clothed with Beauty, 
with Curses, and the like. Nay, if 
you consider it, what is Man himself, 
and his whole terrestrial Life, but an 
Emblem ; a Clothing or visible Gar- 
ment for that divine Me of his, cast 
hither, like a light-particle, down from 
Heaven? Thus is he said also to be 
clothed with a Body. 

“ Language is called the Garment 
of Thought: however, it should rather 
be, Language is the Flesh-Garment, 
the Body, of Thought. I said that 
Imagination wove this Flesh-Garment ; 
and does she not? Metaphors are her 
stuff: examine Language; what, if 
you except some few primitive elements 
{of natural sound), what is it all but 
Metaphors, recognised as such, or no 
longer recognised ; still fluid and florid, 
or now solid-grown and colourless ? 
If those same primitive elements are 
the osseous fixtures in the Flesh-gar- 
ment, Language,—then are Metaphors 
its muscles and tissues and living in- 
teguments. An unmetaphorical style 
you shall in vain seek for: is not your 
very Attention a Stretching-io? The 
difference lies here: some styles are 
lean, adust, wiry, the muscle itself 
seems osseous; some are even quite 
pallid, hunger-bitten, and dead-look- 
ing ; while others again glow in the 
flush of health and vigorous self-growth, 
sometimes (as in my own case) not 
without an apoplectic tendency. More- 
over, there are sham Metaphors, which 
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overhanging that same Thought's-Body 
(best naked), and deceptively bedizen- 
ing, or bolstering it out, may be called 
its false stuffings, superfluous show- 
cloaks (Putz- Mantel), and tawdry 
woollen rags: whereof he that runs 
and reads may gather whole hampers, 
—and burn them.” 

Than which paragraph on Meta- 
phors did the reader ever chance to 
see a more surprisingly metaphorical ? 
However, that is not our chief griev- 
ance; the Professor continues : 

“ Why multiply instances? It is 
written the Heavens and the Earth 
shall fade away like a Vesture; which 
indeed they are: the Time-vesture of the 
Eternal. Whatsoever sensibly exists, 
whatsoever represents Spirit to Spirit, 
is properly a Clothing, a suit of Rai- 
ment, put on for a season, and to be 
laid off. Thus in this one pregnant 
subject of CiotueEs, rightly understood, 
is included all that men have thought, 
dreamed, done, and been: the whole ex- 
ternal Universe and what it holds is but 
Clothing ; and the essence of all Science 
lies in the Purtosopny or CLotues.” 

Towards these dim infinitely-ex- 
panded regions, close-bordering on the 
impalpable Inane, it is not without 
apprehension, and perpetual difficul- 
ties, that the Editor sees himself jour- 
neying and struggling. Till lately a 
cheerful daystar of hope hung before 
him, in the expected Aid of Hofrath 
Heuschrecke ; which daystar, however, 
melts now, not into the red of morning, 
but into a vague, gray, half-light, un- 
certain whether dawn of day or dusk 
of utter darkness. For the last week, 
these so-called Biographical Documents 
are in his hand. By the kindness ofa 
Scottish Hamburgh Merchant, whose 
name, known to the whole mercantile 
world, he must not mention ; but whose 
honourable courtesy, now and often 
before spontaneously manifested to 
him, a mere literary stranger, he cannot 
soon forget,—the bulky Weissnichtwo 
Packet, with all its Customhouse seals, 
foreign hieroglyphs, and miscellaneous 
tokens of Travel, arrived here in perfect 
safety, and free of cost. The reader 
shall now fancy with what hot haste it 
was broken up, with what breathless 
expectation glanced over; and, alas, 
with what unquiet disappointment it 
has, since then, been often thrown 
down, and again taken up. 

Hofrath Heuschrecke, in a too long- 
winded Letter, full of compliments, 
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Weissnichtwo politics, dinners, dining 
repartees, and other ephemeral triviali- 
ties, proceeds to remind us of what we 
knew well already: that however it 
may be with Metaphysics, and other 
abstract Science originating in the Head 
(Verstand) alone, no Life-Philosophy 
(Lebensphilosophie), such as this of 
Clothes pretends to be, which origi- 
nates equally in the Character (Ges- 
nth), and equally speaks thereto, can 
attain its significance till the Character 
itself is known and seen; “ till the 
Author’s View of the World ( Weltan- 
sicht), and how he actively and pas- 
sively came by such view, are clear: in 
short, till a Biography of him has been 
philosopbico-poetically written, and 
philosophico-poetically read.” ‘ Nay,” 
adds he, ‘* were the speculative scien- 
tific Truth even known, you still, in 
this inquiring age, ask yourself, Whence 
came it, and Why, and How? — and 
rest not, till, ifno better may be, Fancy 
have shaped out an answer; and, either 
in the authentic lineaments of Fact, or 
the forged ones of Fiction, a complete 
— and Genetical History of the 
fan and his spiritual Endeavour lies 
before you. But why,” says the Ho- 
frath, and indeed say we, “do I dilate 
on the uses of our Teufelsdrock’s Bio- 
graphy? The great Herr Minister von 
Goethe has penetratingly remarked 
that ‘ Man is properly the only object 
that interests man:’ thus I too have 
noted, that in Weissnichtwo our whole 
conversation is little or nothing else 
but Biography or Autobiography ; ever 
humano-anecdotical (menschlich-anec- 
dotisch). Biography is by nature the 
most universally profitable, universally 
pleasant of all things: especially Bio- 
graphy of distinguished individuals. 

“ By this time, mein Verehrtester 
(my Most Esteemed),” continues he, 
with an eloquence which, unless the 
words be purloined from Teufelsdréckh, 
or some trick of his, as we suspect, is 
well nigh unaccountable, “ by this 
time, you are fairly plunged (vertief?) 
in that mighty forest of Clothes-Philo- 
sophy; and looking round, as all 
readers do, with astonishment enough. 
Such portions and passages as you have 
shone: mastered, and brought to paper, 
could not but awaken a strange curio- 
sity touching the mind they issued from; 
the perhaps unparalleled psychical 
mechanism, which manufactured such 
matter, and emitted it to the light of 
day. Had Teufelsdrockh also a father 
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and mother; did he, at one time, wear 
drivel-bibs, and live on spoon-meat? 
Did he ever, in rapture and tears, 
clasp a friend’s bosom to his; looks 
he also wistfully into the long burial- 
aisle of the Past, where only winds, and 
their low harsh moan, give inarticulate 
answer? Has he fought duels ;—good 
Heaven! how did he comport himself 
when in Love? By what singular stair- 
steps, in short, and subterranean pas- 
sages, and sloughs of Despair, and steep 
Pisgah hills, has he reached this won- 
derful prophetic Hebron (a true Old- 
Clothes Jewry) where he now dwells ? 

“ To all these natural questions the 
voice of public History is as yet silent. 
Certain only that he has been, and is, 
a Pilgrim, and Traveller from a far 
Country; more or less footsore and 
travel-soiled ; has parted with road- 
companions ; fallen among thieves, been 
poisoned by bad cookery, blistered with 
bugbites; nevertheless, at every stage 
(for they have let him pass), has had the 
Bill to discharge. But the whole parti- 
culars of his Route, his Weather-obser- 
vations, the picturesque Sketches he 
took, though all regularly jotted down 
(in indelible sympathetic-ink by an 
invisible interior Penman), are these 
nowhere forthcoming? Perhaps quite 
lost: one other leaf of that mighty 
Volume (of human Memory) left to 
fly abroad, unprinted, unpublished, 
unbound up, as waste paper; and rot, 
the sport of rainy winds? 

“ No, verehrtester Herr Herausgeber, 
in no wise! I here, by the unexampled 
favour you stand in with our Sage, 
send not a Biography only, but an 
Autobiography: at least the materials 
for such; wherefrom, if I misreckon 
not, your perspicacity will draw fullest 
insight ; and so the whole Philosophy 
and Philosopher of Clothes stand clear 
to the wondering eyes of England; 
nay thence, through America, through 
Hindostan, and the antipodal New 
Holland, finally conquer (einnehmen) 
great part of this terrestrial Planet !” 

And now let the sympathising reader 
judge of our feeling when, in place of 
this same Autobiography with “ fullest 
insight,” we find—Six considerable 
Paper-BaGs, carefully sealed, and 
marked successively, in gilt China-ink, 
with the symbols of the Six southern 
Zodiacal Signs, beginning at Libra; in 
the inside of which sealed Bags, lie 
miscellaneous masses of Sheets, and 
oftener Shreds and Snips, written in 
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Professor Teufelsdrockh’s scarce-legible 
cursiv-schrift ; and treating of all ima- 
ginable things under the Zodiac and 
above it, but of his own personal his- 
tory only at rare intervals, and then in 
the most enigmatic manner! 

Whole fascicles there are, wherein 
the Professor, or, as he here speaking 
in the third person calls himself, “ the 
Wanderer,” is not once named. Then 
again, amidst what seems to be a 
Metaphysico-theological Disquisition, 
* Detached Thoughts on the Steam- 
engine,” or “ The continued Possibility 
of Prophecy,” we shall meet with some 
quite private, not unimportant Biogra- 
phical fact. On certain sheets stand 
Dreams, authentic or not, while the 
circumjacent waking Actions are omit- 
ted. Anecdotes, oftenest without date 
of place or time, fly loosely on separate 
slips, like Sibylline leaves. Inter- 
spersed also are long purely Auto- 
biographical delineations, yet without 
connexion, without recognisable co- 
herence ; so unimportant, so super- 
fluously minute, they almost remind 
us of “ P. P. Clerk of this Parish.” 
Thus does famine of intelligence alter- 
nate with waste. Selection, order ap- 

ears to be unknown to the Professor. 
in all Bags the same imbroglio; only 
perhaps in the Bag Capricorn, and 
those near it, the confusion a little 
worse confounded. Close by a rather 
eloquent Oration “On receiving the 
Doctor’s-Hat,” lie washbills marked 
bezahit (settled). His Travels are in- 
dicated by the Street-Advertisements 
of the various cities he has visited ; 
of which Street-Advertisements, in most 
living tongues, here is perhaps the com- 
pletest collection extant. 

So that if the Clothes. Volume itself 
was too like a Chaos, we have now 
instead of the solar Luminary that 
should still it, the airy Limbo which 
by intermixture will farther volatilise 
and discompose it! As we shall per- 
haps see it our duty ultimately to de- 
posit these Six Paper Bags in the 
British Museum, farther description, 
and all vituperation of them, may be 
spared. Biography or Autobiography of 
Teufelsdrockh there is, clearly enough, 
none to be gleaned here: at most some 
sketchy, shadowy, fugitive likeness of 
him may, by unheard- “of efforts, partly 
of intellect partly of imagination, on 
the side of Editor and of Reader, rise 
up between them. Only as a gaseous- 
chaotic Appendix to that aqueous- 
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chaotic Volume can the contents of the 
Six Bags hover round us, and portions 
thereof be incorporated with our deli- 
neation of it. 

Daily and nightly does the Editor 
sit (with green spectacles) deciphering 
these unimaginable Documents from 
their perplexed cursiv-schrift ; col- 
lating them with the almost equally 
unimaginable Volume, which stands in 
legible print. Over such a universal 
medley of high and low, of hot, cold, 
moist and dry, is he here struggling 
(by union of like with like, which is 
Method) to build a firm Bridge for 
British travellers. Never perhaps since 
our first Bridge-builders, Sin and Death, 
built that stupendous Arch from Hell- 
gate to the Earth, did any Pontifex, or 
Pontiff, undertake such a task as the 
present Editor. For in this Arch too, 
leading as we humbly presume, far 
otherwards than that grand primeval 
one, the materials are to be fished up 
from the weltering deep, and down 
from the simmering air, here one mass, 
there another, and cunning!y cemented, 
while the elements boil beneath: nor 
is there any supernatural force to do it 
with ; but simply the Diligence and 
feeble thinking Faculty of an English 
Editor, endeavouring to evolve printed 
Creation out of a German printed and 
written Chaos, wherein, as he shoots 
to and fro in it, gathering, clutching, 
piecing the W hy to the far-distant 
Wherefore, his whole Faculty and Self 
are like to be swallowed up. 

Patiently, under these incessant toils 
and agitations, does the Editor, dismiss- 
ing all anger, see his otherwise robust 
health declining ; some fraction of his 
allotted natural sleep nightly leaving 
him, and little but an inflamed nervous- 
system to be looked for. What is the 
use of Health, or of Life, if not to 
do some work therewith? And what 
work nobler than transplanting foreign 
Thought into the barren domestic soil ; 
except indeed planting Thought of your 
own, which the fewest are privileged to 
do? Wild as it looks, this Philosophy 
of Clothes, can we ever reach its real 
meaning, promises to reveal new-coming 
Eras, the first dim rudiments and al- 
ready-budding germs of a nobler Era, 
in Universal History. Is not such a 
prize worth some striving? Forward 
with us, courageous reader; be it to- 


wards failure, or towards success! The 
latter thou sharest with us, the former 
also is not all our own. 
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Ir may be supposed, that because the 
principal members of this society have 
been but a short while known, and 
that but locally, they are not consider- 
able enough as public characters for 
the full and rigid examination of criti- 
cism. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the persons whom we are 
about to introduce have been, and are 
still, the leaders of multitudes of men ; 
and may, at no distant period (such 
are the signs of the times), be actually 
enrolled amongst the rulers of the land. 
It therefore becomes with us a kind of 
duty, to look well into the motives of 
men who have obtruded themselves on 
notice, as they pretend, for the general 
good. We have had instances enough 
of the misplaced reliances of the people. 
The French, in 1792, had surely a ter- 
rible lesson! Robespierre was consi- 
dered a saint, until he had an oppor- 
tunity to shew himself a monster; and 
the dreadful butcheries and inhuman 
crimes committed by his colleagues — 
men who, before they became possessed 
of power, were looked upon as the true 
disciples of Justice—ought to make us 
pause and look about us ere we trust 
ourselves with any new professors of 
patriotism. Say they, “ Examine our 
public conduct as you choose, but re- 
member private life is sacred?” We 
are prepared with our answer. “ No! 
that man who takes upon himself the 
admired character ofa patriot, becomes, 
as it were, immediately enrobed in ex- 
cellence; Virtue takes him by the 
hand, and every vice steps aside, that 
he may shine with full effect upon the 
gazing eyes of an ignorant multitude. 
We must be sure that this is really the 
case ; if not, our delusion would be 
fatal. When he has entered into office, 
and is intrusted with our lives and for- 
tunes, then indeed, and not till then, 
does that demon Interest lift off the 
cloak, and display to our wondering 
senses that he is not only a man who 
has been our guide, but (what is but 
too frequently the case), a man with 
something of the spirit infernal in him. 
Are we to wait for this lucky mo- 
ment?” 


Plutarch, in sketching the Lives of 


Eminent Men, s says it is not by their 
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public transactions that we can judge 
of them, for in those they are guarded ; 
but in the trivial affairs in private life, 
for there they unsuspiciously discover 
the secret springs of nature. Lord 
Byron’s eccentricities, peccadilloes, and 
even family secrets, were considered 
fair subjects for criticism; and why 
Lord Byron, more than any other 
public man? Is a man, we would 
ask, permitted to preach morality to 
us, and are we not allowed the liberty 
to inquire whether he himself be moral 
or not? Or shall that old maxim be 
followed, “ Mind what the monk says, 
and not what he does?” Are we to 
take a man upon his word, who, without 
any apparent motive, comes forward 
to be our friend, without our inquiring 
into the causes of such extraordinary 
liberality? And how are we to pene- 
trate into his motives? Why, by his 


general character! by what he has 
been, and by what he is. 


Now in like 
manner, then, will we examine those 
men who have thus come forward to be 
the friends of the people ; not by what 
they are professing to be, but by what 
they have been known to be, and what 
they are known to be now: and mark, 
in doing this we are not going to enter 
into the secret chamber, to see how 
they conduct their family or transact 
their business, but by their general 
character and appearance — by that 
which, though not distinctly public, 
yet comes under the public eye. And 
how, or in what other way, we would 
ask, is it possible for us to judge of 
candidates ! 

Before entering upon our task, we 
shall just take the liberty to drop a 
word or so to those who delight so 
much in the hard names, scurrility, 
and personality, when they are on the 
wrong side of the question. Scurrility is 
abuse applied without proof; and what 
is called personality is even in some 
cases allowable. Speakers lay claim 
to all the outward gifts of nature, such 
as a fine person, a natural grace, &c. ; 
and what is considered to be subject 
to praise, is surely equally liable to 
censure. Writers who only offer their 
thoughts to the public, can only have 
their thoughts criticised ; but speakers 
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—men who back their opinions with 
all the assistance of their person, of 
course subject both to the free remarks 
of the public. With this preface, then, 
will we introduce those individuals 
who have made themselves so popular 
in this Northern Union. 

Eneas Mackenziz, though now 
deceased, yet as he may be considered 
to have been one of the founders of 
this society, as well as for a number of 
years the principal support of Radi- 
calism in the north of England, is cer- 
tainly deserving of the most especial 
notice. Mr. Mackenzie was by birth 
a Scotchman, and was brought from 
that country at the age of three or four 
years, and settled in Newcastle. He 
was taught no trade, and his first at- 
tempt to creep out of obscurity was, 
when a schoolmaster, in endeavouring 
to draw together a congregation of the 
religious of his country, by preaching 
in his school-room on Sundays; but 
neither his labours as a minister, nor 
his abilities as a pedagogue, seem to 
have been much adapted to his taste, 
for he soon laid these aside and com- 
menced printer and publisher, with a 
person of the name of Dent. Their 
first publication was the History of 
Northumberland, and of which Eneas 
Mackenzie had the honour of being 
the author, or rather compiler. With 
such like works as this did he gradually 
usher his name into notice, as a man 
of talent; and, like a true candidate 
for popularity, took every advantage of 
the distracted state of the country in 
1819 to gratify that universal taste—a 
wish to be known. In conjunction 
with others, he established political 
clubs in the neighbourhood, and got 
up the meeting about the Manchester 
business before detailed ; and what 
was more, like a good politician as he 
was, secured all the honours of those 
affairs to himself. The times getting 
settled, he sunk again into a state of 
comparative obscurity, and was for a 
considerable period only remembered 
as the late agitator of that neighbour- 
hood. His active spirit, however, did 
not allow him to remain long idle ; for 
about the year 1824, with a few trades- 
men of Newcastle, he founded the 
Mechanics’ Society of that town : and, 
indeed, until the day of his death, took 
the leading part in all the affairs of 
that institution. Here, while the poli- 
tical world was all hushed around him, 
did he contrive to give full scope to 
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that darling passion of all great men— 
a desire to rule alone. He formed a 
committee of a number of individuals, 
who had nothing to recommend them 
but their confidence and officiousness, 
and who were, in every respect, much 
his inferior in point of tact and know- 
ledge; aiways, however, taking par- 
ticular care to reserve for himself that 
most important post, the secretaryship. 
With these decent tools, he for a num- 
ber of years acted to perfection the 
premier statesman in miniature ; every 
rule and regulation emanated from his 
all-inventive brain: a new building 
was erected for the society, and every 
job—masons, joiners’ work, and all— 
were at his nod disposed of to proper 
persons. Ifa travelling lecturer came 
to the town, the institution was sure to 
patronise the literary wanderer; and 
during his stay Mr. Mackenzie was 
generally seen in his company, as the 
understood patron. The rules — for 
there were always new rules wanting— 
required, of course, to be printed, and, 
consequently, were all executed by this 
type of a patriot; until his bill, at the 
year’s end, invariably amounted to a 
very gentlemanlike salary. In short, 
Mr. Mackenzie, like a most sagacious 
man, contrived to make this noble in- 
stitution a source of honour, profit, and 
power to himself. 

A coalition was formed in the so- 
ciety against him, but he easily baffled 
his opponents by that secret power 
of his, the committee. Nearly every 
member of this select party was year 
after year re-elected into his snug 
place ; and if two or three fresh faces 
were admitted for the sake of appear- 
ance, care was taken that they were 
only such as would bend to the parti- 
cular look of this Radical dictator. 
At last his intriguing conduct became 
so notorious, that to attack him, month 
after month, was for a considerable 
time the principal support of a maga- 
zine of that town, called the Northern 
John Bull; in one of the mechanic 
articles of which publication (vol. ii. 
p- 226) we observe the following en- 
comium upon this old advocate of the 
rights of man. In remarking upon his 
well-known talent of securing every 
thing to himself, the writer proceeds : 
** As for ourselves, we can venture to 
say, that we are acquainted with per- 
sons who have left the society entirely 
from the monopolising conduct of Mr. 
Mackenzie. After this, let no man 
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call Eneas Mackenzie a Radical,” &c. 
&e. With this institution, however, 
although he was for a short while 
driven away by these exposures, did 
he continue to amuse himself, until 
Reform once more sounded from his 
turbulent voice. 

In establishing the Union, he was 
not quite so much at home; not that 
he had any dislike to hear the stormy 
roar of Radicalism, but to be in union, 
he well knew, was not to command 
alone: there were too many for him to 
share the glory of the day. Attwood 
was immensely above him in wealth, 
Fife was his superior in rank, and 
Larkin a much better speaker; and, as 
we observed before, to figure as the third 
person was not Mr. Mackenzie's forte. 
He certainly exerted himself for this 
association, yet he always spoke of his 
moderate colleagues with great com- 
tempt to his Radical cronies. He 
lived to see the Union firmly esta- 
blished, when, at the beginning of the 
last year (at the time the cholera was 
raging at Newcastle), he was seized by 
that fatal disorder, and died in the 
course of one night. His death would 
have brought his family into great 
distress, but for the timely assistance 
of Messrs. Attwood and Fife; for in 
dying, he unfortunately carried away 
with him all the ability of his house : 
his son, though of age, and of the 
school of Levellers, being a vain and 
simpering sort of a young man, aud in- 
capable of managing his father’s busi- 
ness. Several petty attempts have lately 
been made to Care this man once more 
into notice. A penny subscription was 
some time since entered into by the 
Reformers of Newcastle, to present to 
Earl Grey a piece of plate, as a token 
of their approval of his conduct on the 
Reform-bill ; but, somehow or other, 
it got expended in the purchase of ele- 
gantly bound copies of Mackenzie’s 
Histories of Northumberland and New- 
castle, which were sent off some weeks 
ago to our chief statesman, accompa- 
nied by a very flattering epistle from 
John Fife. The premier, as in duty 
bound, certainly returned an answer, 
civil indeed, but not very remarkable 
for gratitude. Poor Grey! The New- 
castle Journal has extracted some spor- 
tive waggery from these proceedings. 

We are particular in our description 
of Mr. Mackenzie, as for a number of 
years he was the leading Radical in 
the north of England. Undoubtedly 
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he was a man of great industry, of 
determined perseverance, and, for one 
self-educated, of the most extensive 
information, as well as being what may 
be called a perfect calculator, that is, a 
politician in the real sense of the word ; 
for although popularity may be said 
to have always been his god, yet upon 
every occasion he knew well, as the 
old adage has it, on which side of the 
dike the sun shone upon. Asa speaker, 
he was more distinguished for calm 
reasoning than animation, or any of 
the other graces of oratory.. Indeed 
his appearance was not much adapted 
for the forum, being of the majestic 
height of four feet some two or three 
inches, with a small head and small 
eyes; and though we believe he could 
trace his blood as far back as the days 
of Ossian, he was not of the long- 
legged tribe: his voice, too, corre- 
sponded with his inches. The great 
secret of his power lay in his subtle 
management of particular individuals, 
with a judicious regard to the interests 
of all ; qualities, certainly, very essen- 
tial for a leader, and which would have 
gained him the esteem of all his party, 
but for that gigantic desire of his to 
rule alone: a weakness which broke 
out more frequently than was consist- 
ent with policy, and in the stormy 
period of 1819 disgusted many of his 
friends. 

In forming an idea of a character 
who would wish to bring mankind 
down to a level, one would naturally 
imagine a being whose notions were 
too rough to relish the tinsel fopperies 
of the day; the ostentatious but useless 
luxury of costly furniture ; and, above 
all, what is in the eye of the Libertist, 
that most senseless of all distinctions, 
a title. Such, however, was not the 
character of this old Reformer, what- 
ever he might say in public about the 
equality of man, and the absurdity of 
there being any other distinction than 
that of worth and talent. Such asser- 
tions went no farther with him than in 
the theoretical part; in the practical 
department he shewed his refined taste, 
by adopting the very vices which his 
professions condemned. In his dress, 
he not only displayed that scrupulous 
nicety so remarkable in men of his 
inches, but was even gaudy, and dis- 
played a boyish fondness for the silly 
fashions of the time that was certainly 
far beneath his years. The style of his 
house, too, was magnificent — it was 
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perfectly toaded with the superfluities 
of finery; and he was considered by 
all who knew him to have the most 
lordly taste of any tradesman in the 
town. Nor were his ideas confined to 
this mere solid and outward shew of 
grandeur ; honoured appellations, how- 
ever strange they may seem, had their 
singular sound even upon his ears: his 
daughter (who, by the by, was carefully 
educated in all the French nonsense of 
the age), in writing to him, never di- 
rected in the plain republican style of 
“To Mr. Mackenzie,” &c., but by the 
more courtly designation of “‘ To Eneas 
Mackenzie, Esq.,” &c. &c. In short, 
every thing that we can recollect about 
this man gives the lie to his professions, 
and clearly proves, that though Fortune 
brought him out in the rough and open 
character ofa Radical, Nature had evi- 
dently intended him for an aristocrat, 
if not for an autocrat. 

Cuartes Attrwoop, Esq., of the 
Northern Political Union, and brother 
to Thomas Attwood, of the Birming- 
ham Union, is a gentleman who stands 
high in the monied world, and is of 
considerable note on what is called 
the turf, being the owner of a number 
of race-horses, and a great patron of 
those old English sports. He lives in 
elegant style at Wickham, a village in 
the county of Durham, five miles from 
Newcastle, and is the proprietor of a 
large glass-manufactory on the south 
side of the Tyne; at which, it is said, 
he employs upwards of five hundred 
men, and by whom he is spoken of in 
the highest terms for his kindness and 
liberality as a master. He first became 
known as a public man by presiding 
over the Gateshead meeting, and at the 
time the Reform-bill was in agitation, 
offered himself as a candidate for that 
then-talked-of new borough; but, un- 
fortunately, at one of the festivities 
which usually take place at those 
friendly seasons, the wine operated so 
powerfully as to cause him to give the 
most unequivocal demonstrations that 
he was more ofan Anti-than a Radical 
Reformer. At the sight of the cloven 
foot the electors shrunk away, and left 
our politician full leisure to reflect what 
an evil thing it is to put an enemy into 
one’s brains. Money, however, is some- 
thing like magic; for this small slip 
was soon hushed into forgetfulness, 
and stepping over to the other side of 
the water, he was received with open 
arms by Eneas Mackenzie and Co.; his 
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wealth, like the king’s name, as Ri- 
chard says, being as a tower of strength 
to their cause. He was the first chair- 
man of the Union, and at the com- 
mencement displayed considerable ac- 
tivity and address ; but when it became 
so dangerously hot by the agency of that 
firebrand Larkin, his zeal somewhat 
abated, and he was suspected of again 
leaning towards his old failing —Tory- 
ism. [lis ardour, however, returned 
in its full might with the Union a little 
before the late general election; he no 
doubt considering it wise to gather his 
friends around him before an expected 
storm. On the dissolution of parlia- 
ment, he became a candidate for the 
representation of Newcastle; but not- 
withstanding he was proposed by his 
elegant friend John Fife, and backed 
by the powerful aid of the united Re- 
formers, he was on the appointed day 
weighed and found wanting. He has 
since retired, as it were, into the very 
bosom of this political society, and 
has, we believe, received much conso- 
lation in being able now and then to 
annoy his more successful opponents ; 
and was, we understand, not the last 
man who assisted in forwarding the 
petition for the return of Matthew 
Bell, the Tory member for Northum- 
berland. 

Mr. Attwood’s character may be 
summed up in a few words: he is a 
vain, lively, and an exceedingly loqua- 
cious man, and, like all great talkers, 
delights most in that subject which re- 
lates to himself. The case which we 
introduced in our former number about 
Hepburn, the leader of the pitmen, at 
the meeting in the Spital, was certainly 
a good point; but with this exception, 
we remember ofhim no other instances 
of superior intellect: it was one of 
those lucky hits which occasionally 
flash from shallow vivacity. Eneas 
Mackenzie always spoke of his judg- 
ment with great contempt, and consi- 
dered his opinions upon religious mat- 
ters to be much upon a par with the 
superstitious dreamings of an old wo- 
man. His sincerity has been long and 
generally suspected ; the truth is, he 
is no Reformer, but makes use of this 
society merely as it tends to gratify his 
whim or to forward his interest. Little 
more can be said about him, but that, 
besides being a man of wealth, Charles 
Attwood is an able chatterer. 

Joun Fire, the Radical, who dur- 
ing the time of the Reform-bill occu- 
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pied so frequently the pages of the 
newspaper press, is a native of New- 
castle, and, to make use of our north- 
ern saying, so were his: fathers be- 
fore him. His grand-papa, who was a 
very decent sort of man, kept a stay- 
maker’s shop in a narrow but ancient 
lane of that canny town, called Denton 
Chare ; and, God knows, would have 
lifted up his hands with amaze could 
he have been told that the son of bis 
son would by and by roll past that 
very street in his chariot and four; but 
the days now are far finer than the 
days of old. Their son, that is the 
father of the present subject, was (for it 
seems they had some sprinkling of the 
aspiring blood in their veins) put to be 
a surgeon; and, as the land at that 
time was not overspread with those 
locust-like gentlemen, he had a fair 
opportunity to raise himself upon a 
proper footing with the punctilious 
gentry of a country town; and John, 
our present man, was of course ushered 
into the world a born nob. The whole 
family —and they were not a few— 
were remarkable for their tonish air ; 
they looked, indeed, as if fashion had 
adopted them as her especial favourites ; 
their dress, their manners, and their 
language being all most exquisitely 
fine. Our young Radical (who, by the 
by, would at that time, to use his own 
country’s phrase, have burnt to the 
bone at the very name) was ata proper 
age presented with the lancet; and, 
if report goes true, was in no ways 
backward in cutting and maiming; 
and, though the times were not then so 
excitable as they are now, he yet gave 
some strong indications of his inclina- 
tion for notoriety. The intervals be- 
tween this and manhood were filled up 
by carefully cultivating an acquaintance 
with Madame Show ; during which he 
became the envy ofallthe medical beaux 
of the town, the leader in the neighbour- 
hood of those break-neck sports —a 
hunt; and, as loyalty was then all the 
vogue, paraded in most magnificent 
style in plumes, sword, and tassels, 
the formidable chevalier of that tre- 
mendous body the Tyne Cossacks. 
At that period when man fairly begins 
to seek the bubble reputation, and our 
friend had planted his foot upon the 
world for himself, the first scheme that 
was put in operation was to offer him- 
self as a candidate for the Infirmary of 
Newcastle, to be put upon the list of 
the diflerent bone-setters and bone- 
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breakers of that establishment; but, as 
envy, they say, hath a thousand tongues, 
and the devil himself cannot bear 
merit, so our hero, at the close of the 
struggle, found himself in the same 
predicament as his friend Attwood did 
at the wind-up of the last election. 
Disappointment is certainly a provok- 
ing thing, and no man of spirit will 
put tamely up with it; so Mr. Fife, to 
solace himself for this mortification, 
very wisely thought of getting an in- 
firmary of his own; and as he could 
not conveniently attend to all parts of 
the body, so, in conjunction with ano- 
ther gentleman, he erected (that is, by 
subscription) an establishment for the 
diseases of the eye. And here, if you 
please, we will just take a glance at 
this gentleman’s surgical or medical 
abilities : as his style was original, it is 
deserving of notice. At the com- 
mencement of this institution, the grand 
system that was to eradicate all dis- 
eases of the visual organs was by a 
powerful and frequent application: of 
the lancet, well assisted by that penu- 
rious wretch Low Diet; but a short 
description perhaps will not be unne- 
cessary. Let the reader, if possible, 
imagine himself to be so unfortunate 
as to have just received an injury in 
the most valuable of all his senses— 
his sight, and to be so placed as to be 
too poor to pay for advice; eager for 
relief, you seek with a_palpitating 
heart this hope-full asylum,—the hours 
between twelve and one; when you 
are directed into the narrow passage of 
a common-sized house, amidst a group 
of half-blind beings, who are sitting 
huddled together, and who, moping 
over their misfortunes, are all as silent 
as the grave. Three or four young 
sprigs of fashion are strutting about, 
occasionally feeling a pulse, by way of 
learning their trade: at last your turn 
is announced, and you are ushered into 
the room for examination. The first 
object that strikes your trembling sight 
— that is, if you have any—is the 
table covered with lancets, setoning 
needles, lint, and the whole apparatus 
of slaughter. You are then placed 
before the surgeon-general, whom you 
find to be a man most elegantly fine, 
and so beaming with smiles, that you 
immediately feel it would be almost 
heaven to receive decapitation from 
his enchanting hands. After a few 
preliminaries—such as ascertaining the 
state of your tonzue, the beat of your 
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wrist, &c.—you are then questioned as 
to the mode of your life, as—‘ Are you 
regular in your habits?” “ Yes, sir.” 
—* But you occasionally indulge in a 
little spirit and malt-liquors, don’t 
you?” “No, sir.” “ What do you 
now generally take to your breakfast ?” 
“‘ Some coffee, and bread and butter, 
sir.” “ Bad, very bad ; won’t suit your 
case. What do youdineon?” “A little 
broth, perhaps, sir, some butcher-meat, 
and ——” “ You'll go blind; you'll 
lose your sight; I am surprised that 
your eyes areas well as they are.” And 
should you get so far as to attempt a 
description of a supper, it is,—‘‘ Just 
step on one side, if you please, we 
will take a little blood from you ; but 
stay, remember you must take no 
spirits.” “ No, sir.” “ Noale.” “No, 
sir.” ‘No butcher-meat.” ‘No, sir.” 
“ No puddings, broth, eggs, milk, or 
butter.” “ Yes, sir.” “ You may 
have some coffee or tea, and——; but 
let me see, you had better take no 
coffee; dry toast and tea, I think, will 
suit your case best. Take two or three 
of these pills (presenting a box) every 
night, more or Jess, until they purge 
you well; and you must be punctual 
in your attendance here every other 
day. Your case is a bad one; and J 
am afraid at each time, for some weeks, 
you will have to lose a little blood. 
You may now go and sit down; you 
will be waited on by and by.” A sen- 
tence with a blood-hound at the end of 
it; and as you go drooping out of the 
room, you will most probably hear that 
tremendous order thundered past your 
ear,—* Tell the girl to take the pails 
into the yard!” And, merciful hea- 
vens, what a scene is there! Some 
dozen wretches are stretched out, lay- 
ing on their backs like stuck sheep; 
while the puppy apprentices, each one 
with a devoted being in his hand, are 
hard betting with one another who can 
make the blood squirt the farthest! 
This description may very reasonably 
be supposed to be neither more nor less 
than the mere exaggeration of malevo- 
lence; but we beg to say, that so far 
from exceeding the bounds of truth, 
we have carefully abstained from enter- 
ing into all the minute particulars, for 
fear that so accurate an account might 
have the appearance of a caricature. 
There is a young man, a hatter, now 
living at Newcastle, who was actually 
bled about thirty times, besides enjoy- 
ing the comforts of a perpetual blister, 
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and all the other dainties of physic and 
water gruel. He might have been seen 
regularly three times a-week staggering 
out of the Eye Infirmary, and reeling 
home in a style not much unlike that 
of the policeman, who a few weeks ago 
hurried with such haste from the Cold- 
bath Fields meeting. One morning, 
his medical friend had been so ardent 
in tapping as to cause him to lay for a 
considerable time in a state that rather 
alarmed the young practitioner, and 
which so effectually roused him to a 
sense of his situation, as to determine 
him for the future to take the matter 
entirely into his own hands; and we 
have frequently heard him say he had 
enough to do to catch hold of his fleet- 
ing life again, although well supported 
by the vigorous assistance of beef and 
bacon. Indeed, this person’s case was 
for a while the common subject of con- 
versation; and Mr. Fife was severely, 
but justly censured, for the reckless 
freedoms which he had taken with his 
patient. There is scarcely, we believe, 
an inhabitant of that town but who is 
perfectly familiar with the fact which 
we have just stated. Our friend of the 
lancet, however, like the most of vi- 
sionaries, put too much faith in his 
own judgment to be swerved by the 
opinions of others, and continued this 
reducing system for a number of years, 
to the great amusement of the medical 
fraternity, and the sorrowful experience 
of those whom misfortune led to this 
miscalled asylum, when a periodical of 
a laughing or sarcastic vature started 
up in the town, and, amidst its nume- 
rous jokes, now and then cast a smile 
towards the Eye Infirmary ; — not that 
we would insinuate that such trifling 
notices could shake the philosophical 
foundation of Mr. Fife’s theory, but it 
must be remembered that enthusiasts 
are most acutely sensible to the touch 
of ridicule. A short while after this we 
had oceasion to wait upon the matron 
—the lady who has the superintendence 
of this blind hospital-—and amongst 
her general tattle about the affairs of the 
place, she observed, “ Ah, you have no 
idea what a change there has now taken 
place. You remember what a blood, 
blooding time we used to have on it; 
but now there is actually not above 
two bled in the week.” Mr. Fife, too, 
himself confessed, with something like 
a blush, that he was once a great en- 
thusiast for the venesecting art, but 
that bis ardour had gradually cooled 
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as he advanced into the science of 
the eye. 

The publication to which we have 
alluded was a monthly magazine, com- 
menced at Newcastle-upon-Tyne about 
four years ago, and which was for a 
considerable period looked upon as the 
regular lampooner of that neighbour- 
hood, attacking alike Whig, Tory, and 
Radical. It is not likely that a work 
so distinguished for noise as this would 
escape the notice of such a popularity 
hunter as John Fife; indeed the pro- 
prietors always imagined that he cast 
towards them a singular sort of a look, 
something between fear and affection. 
When, amongst the many visits which 
this castigator paid to the public cha- 
racters round about, a strong attack 
was made upon the first church dig- 
nitary of the town, which introduced 
the magazine to the particular notice 
of the upper classes; and Mr. Fife, 
without further delay, marched into the 
bookseller’s shop, expressed his admi- 
ration of the paper in question, and 
declared that in future -he himself 
would patronise the man who wrote 
the vicar’s article. Such an unlooked- 
for event as this was like a Heaven- 
send to the publisher and his bully, 
for by this time they had already taken 
the tour of the place, and were fairly 
brought to a stand-still, who to strike 
down next; but this of course set their 
wits to work, and the two bosom 
cronies once more smiled upon one 
another —cast their eyes into futurity, 
and pictured out the Lord knows what. 
Here was a go; John Fife, the top of 
the town, the man who drove his four- 
in-hand !—my conscience, never more 
abuse Dame Fortune! And now for 
the plot. The magazine was completed 
up to the sixth number of the third 
volume—it was decidedly an esta- 
blished local periodical ; and what a 
thing it would be to turn their catch- 
penny trap into a weekly newspaper. 
Just think of that! The publisher 
actually felt his bulk enlarging upon 
the occasion ; and how his shop would 
look with “ The Office for Advertise- 
ments,” and * The Ed Box!” As 
for the poor wretch of a scribe, his 
brain literally whirled again with the 
idea of throwing his tatters over his 
shoulders. However, to cut matters 
short, it was determined, now since 
they had fallen in with a friend, to do 
as all wise men do, to make the most 
of him; and the conclusion was to turn 
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this monthly magazine into a weekly 
newspaper. Typo was to produce his 
types, the scribe was to scrape well his 
quills, and Mr. F. was to hand forward 
the gilt;—all well imagined; and 
the only difficulty that remained was 
to bring their new friend to the same 
mind as themselves. With this specu- 
lation in their eye, our two fortune- 
hunters went to work. Their patron 
was seen to be a vain and weak, but 
ambitious man —the very character for 
a tool; and all that was wanted was to 
raise up a proper object, a sort of a 
goal, to where he on his high horse 
might be led, careering gallantly for the 
prize. Reform was just then beginning 
to raise his blustering voice, it being 
in the latter end of the year 1830; and 
Mr. F., who no doubt had his views too 
upon this new connexion, thought that 
their little magazine would be very use- 
ful in putting forth an opinion, bestow- 
ing afavour, or—in short, our medical 
gent felt the usual itching to appear in 
print, with a strong inclination to handle 
the whip; and as the old penman was 
not much of a plodder, he very quietly 
submitted to accept ofa partner to take 
in a full share of the work. Those two 
amicable scribblers, then, be it under- 
stood, went hand in hand in their laud- 
able undertaking, saluting each other 
with the sweetest affection imaginable 
as brothers. The castigations were not 
now administered round the neighbour- 
hood with the strong rough arm of a 
John Bull as formerly, but with the 
dainty tickling of a lady’s man. The 
hard-favoured bravo of the place now 
began to be more refined; was seen in 
drawing-rooms fingered with the deli- 
cate hands of a gouvernante, and—will 
it be believed ?—jabbered French. 
The poet and his patron, of course, 
are always understood to be upon 
familiar terms, and between two such 
friends hospitality is usually looked for. 
The scribe certainly received an invita- 
tion to spend an evening, to chat over 
the matters of Great Britain, and per- 
chance to puff a cigar; but such is the 
frailty of human nature, that, notwith- 
standing this son of need was so far 
honoured in the estimation of pomp as 
to be allowed to tread upon Turkey, 
to rest his unmentionable upon the 
soft seat of Persia, and, what was by 
far more to his taste, welcomed by a 
long-necked friend placed at his elbow, 
the graceless dog so far forgot himself 
with the delicious nectar, that Mr. F. 
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(who, by the by, is a firm friend to 
economy ; and were he in the House, 
would no doubt, Hume-like, teach the 
ministry how to cast up accounts) never 
more invited him to taste the sweets 
of his cellar. The publisher was after- 
wards selected as a man more adapted 
for sober business. During the téte-d- 
téte, however, it was discovered that the 
patron had a touch of the romantic ; 
and amongst the various topies intro- 
duced, reform was blundered upon ; 
a revolution was talked about; and 
those vast bodies of men, the pitmen, 
what a fine power there was for any 
man who had sense and spirit to use 
them ; and how a newspaper would do 
that would advocate their cause. In 
fine, the newspaper scheme was all 
right. The patron had to be the backer ; 
and to form the pitmen into classes was 
considered to be a very desirable thing. 

In pursuance of this hint, the writer 
pushed his way into the society of the 
pitmen(who were then just commencing 
to form their union), got acquainted 
with the leaders, wrote a petition for 
them to parliament ; and hearing that 
there had been some disturbance at 
Wallsend, hurried down to that place, 
and found that an Irishwoman, a noto- 
riously bad character, had in a recent 
fray taken part with the owners, and 
followed and abused several of the 
union-men. One of them, to get rid of 
her noise, had taken hold of her by the 
arms, and led her to a little distance off. 
She swore that the fellow had used her 
in the most brutal and revolting manuer. 
The young man was arrested, taken 
before Mr. Brandling, and finally sent 
to prison to take his trial at the assizes. 
Here was an excellent case —a lucky 
opening at once; and a surgeon was 
the very man to put the matter all to 
rights. Our adventurer immediately 
set to work, gathered a number of col- 
liers together at one of their houses, 
and (finding that, with all their sym- 
pathy, they were dull and slow in 
purpose) harangued them strongly to 
exert themselves to release their com- 
rade. The answer was, what could 
they do!—they had no money, and 
there was no law for a poor man. It 
was of course replied, that that was all 
very true; but in this case, as there 
was no evidence, but only the woman’s 
word, a surgeon might soon set that 
aside ; and he (that is our disinterested 
friend) thought he could bit upon the 
very man who would do their business 
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—ay, and without fee or any pecuniary 
reward —and that was Mr. Fife. They 
all knew Mr. Fife, who, as they said, 
was a very fine man, and always tra- 
velled the country with his servant 
riding behind him ; but they had like- 
wise heard that he carried long bills, 
and much doubted that so grand a 
gentleman would stoop to do a poor 
man a kindness. At last, after a great 
deal of coaxing, half a dozen of them 
were persuaded to set off that very night 
to Newcastle. The doctor received them 
with his wonted politeness, and pro- 
mised to see the woman on the next 
day. The doctor was punctual to his 
word, and reached Wallsend a little 
after the Rev. Mr. Brandling arrived 
there, with a few officers and dragoons 
from the barracks, and who was in the 
very act of squabbling with some of his 
workmen. Our philanthropist saluted 
the reverend gentleman, and the reve- 
rend gentleman very civilly returned 
the acknowledgment, little dreaming of 
his errand. The woman was visited, 
and for a long time refused an exami- 
nation. But our politician was deter- 
mined ; and, by cross-questioning her 
too, learned sufficient to be able to 
contradict her statement. 

A second examination of this affair 
took place a few days after this. Mr.F. 
attended as the young man’s advocate, 
and received a very severe rebuke from 
Mr. Brandling for his interference, as 
the worthy magistrate was pleased to 
term it. The doctor, however, was 
bent upon his object; and meeting 
Mr. Macintyre, the surgeon of the col- 
liery, he contrived to say enough to 
stop, we believe, the further prosecu- 
tion of the case. 

This Samaritan act had no doubt 
the proper effect with the workers 
under-ground ; and our two fortune- 
hunters —that is, the publisher and his 
assistant — began seriously to think of 
making a good use of it, when the idea 
of getting up a union similar to the 
one established at Birmingham struck 
their attention. Larkin at that time 
was only known amongst a few reli- 
gious controversialists. Eneas Mac- 
kenzie had been too much buffeted 
the previous year by their publication 
to expect his co-operation. But John 
Fife had in this instance proved him- 
self to be a stanch follower after fame, 
and Mr. Attwood was known to be his 
dear friend and crony; therefore the 
letter, as detailed in our former paper, 
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was despatched to the Birmingham 
Union, and the answer and papers 
duly laid before their superintendent, 
the doctor, with the canny hint that 
now is the time. But their good leader, 
instead of joinihg with his colleagues, 
the original proposers, in this mighty 
undertaking, carried the plans and 
papers to Eneas Mackenzie, with whom 
he had lately become acquainted, got 
up the Union, and deputed the old 
veteran to be in future the plenipoten- 
tiary to the coal-dustmen. Thus giving 
the first proofs how qualified he is for 
the political trade. 

This scheme of raising the Union, 
on the part of the publisher and the 
other individual, having failed, they 
now rested their hopes of future success 
on turning their little magazine into a 
weekly paper ; and notwithstanding the 
scurvy trick which their patron had 
just played them, he was still allowed 
(by the way of making himself an adept 
with the pen) to have the full and free 
use of their periodical; the dulness to 
which it was obliged to be resigned 
being winked at, in the expectation 
that by this submission it would be 
enabled by and by to enlarge its bulk. 
The old scribe had formerly figured 
much in epistles, and why not our new 
one? Accordingly, “letters” was the 
order of the day; and the first tre- 
mendous charge that was made was at 
the military gents in the town. It 
was a perfect slasher — every soul of 
them unsheathed their swords; and a 
mercy it was that our Junius remained 
in the dark: for notwithstanding that 
he can “ saw, saw,” and with his pops 
tip the tips of his midnight taper, yet 
here he was likely to have the whole 
regiment upon him. But of that no 
more at present. The duke of the 
county, we believe, was twice nigh 
frightened out of his wits; Sir Robert 
Peel and Saint Perceval (as Mr. Perce- 
val was termed) were dreadfully drum- 
med at a distance; and the whole body 
of the unfortunate Tories slaughtered 
wholesale. It must not be supposed, 
that all this time the old scribe was 
unemployed. No, no; he had his 
regular department, and that was when 
his lord and patron attended the cor- 
poration meeting: for be it understood 
that Mr. F. is, “ hallowed be the name!” 
a free burgess. It was therefore his 
imperative duty to carefully report the 
proceedings, and, above all, to see that 
his patron was splendid beyond all 
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splendour ; and though it could not be 
said that, Orpheus-like, the inspired 
knight of the lancet could make the 
trees and the stones to move, yet it 
might be very justly and very truly 
observed, that he made the drowsy 
pates of the pudding-headed burgesses 
tonod. While all this was going on, 
the new society (the Political Union) 
was rapidly gaining ground. Mr. Fife 
was indefatigable in his attendance on 
appointed evenings, and extremely as- 
siduous in pushing on its affairs, either 
in council or debate. When that grand 
event to all bustling characters took 
place, an election, it was determined, 
by what was called the people, who 
were then certainly Grey mad, to carry 
Lord Howick, the poor son of that 
poor patriot, our present premier, into 
the House free of expense—that is, 
by subscription— John Fife, to shew 
how he had the public weal at heart, 
put down fifty pounds—(never more 
let it be said that patriots are mean or 
fond of money!) He figured away, 
and was now in the very climax of his 
glory —swaggered round the town arm 
in arm with several members of the 
aristocracy ——blazed in his chariot and 
four at Lord Howick’s grand entry into 
North Shields —harangued on the ne- 
cessity of supporting such a Heaven- 
born minister as Earl Grey—squibbed, 
rhymed, and really could get no rest 
for public business. The two radical 
meetings, which we detailed in our 
former paper, coming as it were upon 
the top of this, very narrowly gave his 
brain the necessary whirl for Dr. Smith 
(a physician in the North, who keeps an 
establishment for fanciful gentlemen). 
Popularity could now do no more. 
John Fife—nothing was heard of but 
John Fife. And when his profession 
required him to take a drive into the 
country to take a little blood, or per- 
chance to lop off some poor devil’s un- 
fortunate member, the bumpkins might 
be heard to hurra, and cry, ‘* There goes 
Dr. Fife, the great Radical!” 

Amidst this bustle, let us not forget 
the writer and his expected paper. 
The newspaper affair had certainly 
been settled, though not precisely to 
his satisfaction. The money was raised ; 
John Fife was a fifty-pound share; and 
the establishment had already com- 
menced at North Shields. But, bad 
luck to those knavish dogs the lawyers, 
it unfortunately got into the hands of a 
member of that fraternity,—a man who 
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for tact and cunning might be set 
against Satan himself; and the journal, 
instead of thundering out a rough Jack 
Radical, came out a true believer in 


every article of our constitution. At 
this turn of affairs, it may be supposed 
that the poor scribe was not of the bene- 
fited party ; but much in the situation 
of one who might civilly be told to take 
the air, and walk where he thought would 
be most suitable for his health. In 
such a dilemma as this, then, what was 
he to do—to whom was he to apply, 
but to the man who professed to be his 
patron. He recollected that this gentle- 
man had distinctly and frequently been 
heard to say, that he would patronise 
the man who wrote the vicar article, 
&c. &e.; and that, like a good de- 

ndent, or rather expectant, he had 
faithfully followed this gentleman 
through gvod report and evil report, 
taking especial care that his master 
did as he ought to do, or at least that 
the world should think so; and that 
for all these true services he had as yet 
(with the exception of his introduction 
to him) received neither wine, coin, 
nor victuals. He remembered, too, that 
Mr. Fife had lately been very bountiful 
to the public, in putting down fifty 
pounds at the election ; and, of course, 
as he had been so generous to the whole, 
he would not be mean to a part, and 
forget the individual to whom he was 
indebted, and whom he had avowedly 
taken under his protection. With such- 
like arguments as these, did our spe- 
culator endeavour to “arm his reso- 
lution ;” and at length came to the 
determination to venture upon a per- 
sonal application, considering that it 
would be but justice to give the man a 
fair trial. Accordingly, with this stout 
resolve, he measured his steps towards 
his patron’s house — measured, indeed, 
God knows! for he pondered as he 
went. The magnificent was at home ; 
and as the tasseled lackey ushered the 
starvling in, the Mecenas himself cried 
out, “* Ah, what, Careless, is that you ? 
How are you?” The stupid fellow, after 
a few demurs, stammered out something 
about that it was a bad job dropping 
the magazine (which had been his sup- 
port for three years), to get up this 
paper, and now, after all, he was not 
to be employed upon it; that he was 
thinking of starting again something of 
his own, and had just called to see if 
Mr. Fife had any notion that way. At 
these bothering hints the patron grew 
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grave, and assuming a serious aspect, 
said,— Well, speculations were what 
he had entirely done with ; indeed, he 
was now getting too old for any thing 
of that sort ; he had a family to look to, 
and must really devote all his time 
to business ; and —and —and (as the 
shame-faced booby was shuffling away) 
he was extremely sorry that his circum- 
stances were so at present, that he could 
not afford to give him any assistance. 
But observing the dog to be both dumb 
and down, as it were, affected a little 
sprightliness, with, “ But don’t lose 
heart, Careless ; a man of your talents 
can never be buried—you must be 
heard of some day or another.” And 
with this delectable farewell our adven- 
turer shortly found himself in the open 
air. After shaking off the tremours, 
and rubbing up his ideas, to assure 
himself that he was still the same man, 
he began very naturally to inquire what 
this patronage was. What was it? 
why, nothing! 

There is one small item in this ma- 
gazine account that we had almost 
forgot; it happened while this gentle- 
man was allowed, month after month, 
to fill up nearly the whole of the pub- 
lication with what he called his strong 
articles. To encourage the proprietor, 
and perhaps to give greater publicity 
to the weighty productions of his own 
brain, he put down his name as a sub- 
scriber for three numbers — three six- 
penny numbers! At the usual time for 
settling money matters, the publisher 
presented his bill; Mr. F. was surprised 
—he was astonished—he really thought 
that these numbers were given him for 
the contributions he sent. What a 
supposition for a patron and a patriot! 

This same individual, the writer (for 
we are not yet done with him), at 
length got engaged for the already- 
mentioned paper, moderation having 
been found by the proprietors of the 
journal to be not now the way to 
wealth ; flash and shallow, with a 
proper mixture of the ruftian, being the 
fellow of the day: so this mild and re- 
spectable advocate of church and state, 
and constitutional reform, in a few 
weeks turned round a furious blusterer 
for the rights of man, a sort of a sneerer 
at the priestcraft, and no great respecter 
of kingcraft. As policy is the politi- 


cian’s trade, so our old friend the scribe, 
when he first took up the profession of 
interest, thought that it would be but 
wisdom to wink at the economising 
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qualities of the gentleman who had 
promised to do so many good things. 
He therefore adopted something like 
that canny northern maxim —“ hooly 
and fairly goes far ;” indeed, as far as 
the favours of the tongue go, he had 
no reason to complain of any lack of 
liberality on the part of his patron: 
his lord showered those rewards about 
him with the prodigality of a man who 
knows that they cost him nothing, and 
it was but fair, if not politic, fo pay a 
friend back in the same coin. The 
great meeting of the Northern Union 
on the town moor, Newcastle — that 
grand finish to its popularity —had 
just taken place, and the society, it 
may be said, now sat quietly down 
to consider of the best means to gather 
more strength, and acquire new lau- 
rels. Their correspondence with the 
government, and their opinions on the 
different national questions (in all of 
which this medical gentleman cut 
a conspicuous figure), were carefully 
made known by this N 
paper; and the doctor himself gene- 
rally honoured with an extra notice in 
the leading column. Besides copying 
the declaration of the members of the 
Birmingham Union (which we men- 
tioned in our former article), that unless 
the Reform-bill was passed into a law, 
they would pay no taxes, &c., this 
radical leader had by this time made 
himself completely master of the tricks 
of the scribbling and spouting trade; 
such as, as Sawney says, “If ye wull 
claw my lug, I'll claw yor shoulder.” 
It was therefore customary with him, 
whenever public affairs called upon 
him to exercise his lungs, to speak in 
warm language of the Examiner news- 
paper; as, in its usual strong way of 
remarking, “the Examiner says,” &c. 
—“the Examiner eloquently depicts 
so and so;” and the Eraminer, in re- 
turn, in holding up the excellencies of 
Mr. F. to honour and esteem, of course 
could not help quoting along with them 
its own panegyric. But the principal 
way in which this gentleman, and the 
other aspirants “of the bubble repu- 
tation,” endeavoured to propitiate the 
noisy goddess, was by establishing 
branch unions in the different villages 
and towns in the neighbourhood. On 
such occasions, those clubs were gene- 
rally got up with a petition; Messrs. 
Fife, Larkin, and assistants, were sure 
to be invited ; and though the visitors 
could not interfere with the proceed- 
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ings, the guests could always be com- 
plimented on their visit. And it is 
not likely that such gentlemanly friends 
would forget to return thanks ; indeed 
the joke was excellent; forthe principals 
of the place were frequently not able 
to muster up a speech. The meeting 
was then closed as quick as possible, 
with some bungler, perhaps, recom- 
mending the petition to Earl Grey. 
Then would come the grand farce and 
entertainment. The doctorand the other 
gentlemen of the Union would mount 
upon their legs, as the voice of the 
multitude would call them, and re- 
hearse for the hundredth time their old 
musty harangues upon reform, larded, 
perhaps, with a few fat stories about 
the tithes, the bishops, and God knows 
what besides; while the assembled 
people would ever and anon send forth 
their approbation in perfect raptures. 
Just imagine what an effect such a 
treat would have in a country village. 
The big, bustling men of the place, 
stickling about a few days before en- 
treating their friends, far and near (as 
they term it), to meet on the important 
night; and then—setting aside the 
ringing of bells, playing of music, and 
the imposing effect of flags flying — to 
think that hewers of wood and drawers 
of water should have a carriage to roll in 
among them with the same condescen- 
sion as a coal-cart—that they should 
be placed upon an equal footing with 
that lofty personage, Speaker Larkin— 
and, what would be more astounding, 
to have their horny fists shaken by the 
dandified palm of John Fife! Lord, 
the idea was electrifying! To refuse 
putting down their names as the well- 
wishers of their country would be im- 
possible. 

A similar affair to this was got up at 
N—S , to gratify the humours of 
this mangler of the human frame. The 
principal Reformers of the town being 
composed of that unaccountable body 
called Whigs, they looked, as may be 
supposed, somewhat askance on such 
rough Radicals as the Union-men: to 
raise up a meeting, therefore, it was 
necessary to go to the highways and 
byways, and all the other out-of-the- 
ways. The scribbler—that notorious 
rascal !—with a tradesman of the place, 
a fellow who is such an exquisite com- 
pound of fool and knave, and such an 
admirable specimen of what we would 
call a false Jack-Radical, that we in- 
tend to favour the world with a sketch 
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of his valuable character in another 
paper, to be entitled “the Branch 
Union.” These two honest men set 
to work ; and, in defiance of the respect- 
ables of the place (who were terribly 
enraged when they heard that John 
Fife was coming to be the mouth-piece 
of their town) got up a mob sufficient 
to do honour to Henry Hunt. On the 
memorable night, the crowds, drums, 
and colours, as is customary when great 
men are expected, were gathered to- 
gether at the entrance of the town. It 
was not long before the aristocratical 
Radical made his appearance, wheeling 
along in his open chariot in the most 
lordly style; Larkin was by his side, 
with three or four other unexception- 
able beings. A speech was attempted 
by the bungling native just mentioned, 
but failed. The swinish multitude, as 
patriotic Burke calls them, were for 
taking the horses out of the carriage 
and dragging the doctor in triumph to 
the inn; but the wily politician leaped 
down amongst them, and declared him- 
self a complete leveller, by saying that 
he considered himself as no more than 
as one of themselves; or as the jemmies 
(that is, the pitmen who were going to 
do him the honour) would say, he was 
but a man. This won their hearts; the 
fifers struck up “Scots wha hae,” and 
the grand procession moved in glorious 
mood to the George tavern. Thou- 
sands by this time were hurrying to 
the place of rendezvous, in the ltvely 
expectation of witnessing a spree; re- 
ports having gone forth, that several of 
the respectable inhabitants intended to 
come forward to express their disappro- 
bation at the Newcastle gentry coming 
there to deliver opinions for them. 
Mr. F. was apprised of something of 
this, and getting upon his carriage at 
the tavern-door, he harangued the peo- 
ple on this misunderstanding. He had 
not come down to interfere with their 
proceedings, but only as one of their 
guests. Hurra, and well done, doctor! 
was the reply. But the best of the 
joke was yet to come: the hour to 
commence business was already past, 
and the people were beginning to be 
uproarious for the performance ; when 
it was discovered, to the unutterable 
dismay of the leaders, that the person 
who had promised to officiate as chair- 
man, terrified at the stormy appearance 
of the meeting, had slunk away, leaving 
the whole burden of that weighty night 
on the broad shoulders of Mr. Careless 
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and his worthy colleague, who were the 
mighty muster in whom the voice of 
N—S was to be centred on that 
night, no others being found hardy 
enough to join in so desperate an un- 
dertaking. At this, the gentlemen of 
the Union felt themselves in rather an 
awkward predicament, and began to 
think of something like a hoax; when 
John Fife (who, to do him justice, is 
seldom without his wits) soon settled 
this matter, by proposing that the ho- 
nest gentleman — the aforesaid trades- 
man, being a native of the place — 
should take the chair and read the whole 
of the resolutions, and that his friend 
Mr. Careless (who was a sort of a 
rough radical fool, and the very type of 
a bully) should get up, back the string 
of prayers in a lump, bluster all before 
him, and, finally, close the meeting: 
thereby giving the guests, as they were 
termed, a fine opportunity to meet the 
opposition, should there be any. 

The plan was excellent, and to work 
they went, amidst a thousand or two 
of heads, grinning with eager expecta- 
tion at the approaching dark. The 
poor president was led to the chair 
like a lamb to the slaughter, and stam- 
mered through his task, dreadfully bat- 
tered by the gibes and jests of a host 
of acquaintances. The bravo now took 
his turn, and thundered forth a flaming 
harangue against the whole fraternity 
of the aristocracy, the king, lords, and 
commons, not forgetting the bishops; 
and then wound up his burst of non- 
sense with a kind of a gladiator’s chal- 
lenge to those who had come there to 
disturb the proceedings, to come forward 
now and make their charge, and that 
he was ready to give them an answer. 
Thisaudacity was rather too strong forthe 
temperate expostulators who had come 
there that evening. Every thing was 
quiet after this: the meeting was almost 
immediately closed for want of speakers. 
The guests had their usual call, and 
their usual round of speeches. Three 
cheers were given for the king, three 
times three for Earl Grey, so many for 
the people, with a trio for the doctor ; 
all was joy, mirth, and shaking of 
hands. John Fife congratulated the 
scribe on his successful début in the 
reforming business; but the rash fellow 
shook his head, and said that he was 
afraid it would turn out a bad job, the 
proprietors of the paper being Tories, 
or of the moderate party; and although 
they allowed their journal, for the sake 
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of interest, to take the rough side of 
the question, yet this bringing the 
members of the Union down to 8 
might rub too hard against their vanity, 
and he might lose his situation by it. 
Then, replied the radical patron, should 
such an event happen, we will endeavour 
to support you. This liberal promise 
soon set care away from the careless fel- 
low’s brow. The party was invited to 
supat the chairman’s house,and—-Gods! 
what will this world come to ?— John 
Fife, who is certainly the very genius 
of policy, actually paraded the streets 
arm in arm with the humble individual 
whom he had taken under his protec- 
tion. It was dark, to be sure; but 
who says that this man is not made 
for rising ?—he is a very Absalom. 
The fears of the writing gentleman 
proved to be too correct. A few weeks 
after, he received notice from his em- 
ployers tc seek another situation, his 
zeal for the public being of a nature 
rather too outrageous for their taste. 
To go to his friends —the party whom 
he had been advocating — was but na- 
tural; but patriots, say what we will, 
are but politicians, and politicians, as 
all the world knows, steadily pursue 
the main chance. The only answer 
that he could get from those sticklers 
for disinterestedness was, ‘‘ You were a 
fool not to take care of number one ;” 
that being in their eyes the very es- 
sence of politics. Patronage, how- 
ever, in its signification differs widely 
from such an interpretation; though the 
former may merely mean a trick of in- 
terest, the latter clearly denotes liberal 
protection. It was, therefore, no won- 
der that, after all resources had failed 
to earn an independent livelihood, and 
distress had fairly begun to stare him 
in the face, he should at last turn his 
thoughts towards that gentleman who 
had promised so faithfully never to 
allow him to become a prey to want ; 
and, without entering further into the 
pathetic, we may here state, that this 
rash speculator and most bungling po- 
litician resolved once more to try his 
luck in waiting upon the great. The 
gentleman was at home, and polite as 
usual; and, what was more, just in 
that happy frame of mind which an ap- 
plicant would wish; he was quietly 
taking his rest after the toils of the 
day, and had a week or so before left 
the Union in the manner described in 
our former paper, and was, therefore, 
as we may say, ready to enjoy the chit- 
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chat of an acquaintance, or receive the 
sympathy ofa friend. After the usual 
pros and cons about the weather and 
news, our suitor, though certainly not 
a first-rate beggar, and indeed one who 
was more acquainted with the art of 
vexing than with Chesterfield’s rules of 
pleasing, contrived, nevertheless, with- 
out directly asking a favour, to paint 
a tolerable picture of his case. As the 
getting up of that meeting at N—— 
S had turned out an unfortunate 
affair for him, he bad been trying hard 
to make things answer, but found they 
would not do, and was really begin- 
ning to think of selling off, and going 
to that mart for genius, the metropolis, 
He was aware that it could not now be 
helped ; it was therefore a folly to 
grieve; but (observing his host looking 
serious) he was perhaps taking up 
his time,— must think about going, 
and just make up his mind to bear 
with patience what could not be re- 
medied. ‘“ Well, Careless,” observed 
his host, rising with unusual feeling to 
bid him good night, * I believe it will 
be the best for you to go to London ; 
there is nothing | see here for you to 
do.’ Sell off your things, and I and a 
few of my friends will subscribe, and 
endeavour to send you there comfort- 
ably ; and in the mean time, for your 
present relief, take this” —slipping a 
sovereign into his hand. Staggered at 
such an unexpected display of liber- 
ality, the poor dependent dog fora few 
moments nearly lost both his sight and 
senses ; and, gasping for breath, like a 
true booby actually returned the money, 
saying he would leave it, and get it 
with the rest wher it should be ga- 
thered ; for such was the dreadful 
state of his circumstances, that he was 
now glad to bend to any help. The 
gentleman, after some demurs, pocketed 
the affront, telling him to be of good 
cheer. Sell off your goods,” said he, 
“and I and my friends will muster the 
needful. London is your place, that’s 
evident ; country towns are not for 
men of genius. Be of good courage, 
your sun may yet shine out;” and 
away went this poor poet, bounding 
with hopes. Here were two promises, 
—the one of them must stand; but, as 
his head began to cool, something 
whispered that he had once more acted 
Master Cully, and had better been 
taking when his lord was in the vein. 
As such feelings, however, are seldom 
long-lived, and the times with hit did 
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not admit of much wavering, his chat- 
tels were soon disposed of, consider- 


ably under prime cost. Nething now 
remained but the subscription-money, 
and he was not long in jogging to the 
proper place for that. The errand was 
soon told ; every thing was gone. “ Ah,” 
replied the doctor, “ I am glad of that ; 
you have done right, I think. Well, I 
have not seen any of my friends—I 
have been busy; but here is my mite 
(taking out the value of twenty shil- 
lings) — here is my mite.” The poor 
wretch was chop-fallen at this second 
take in, if we may so term it; he 
mumbled something about taking a 
family to such a place as London with 
next to nothing, and where he had no 
frieuds and no expectations. ‘ Well, 
that is certainly hard, very hard; you 
will have to exert yourself; there is 
nothing to be done without exertion ; 
(and, taking up the light, with a polite 
motion to the door); but I wish you 
success; shall be happy to hear you do 
well, Careless. Good night.” “ Ay, 
and good night,” muttered his dupe, 
* to all radical patrons,” and, almost 
thought he, to Radicalism. 

When John Fife left the Union, as 
described in the letter which we intro- 
duced to our readers last month, like all 
backsliders, he had recourse to sundry 
subterfuges to palliate his conduct; 
there was one in particular which we 
remember, and which so finely depicts 
the sneaking character ofa shuffler, and 
the honest bluntness of true principle, 
that we cannot refrain from relating it. 
In endeavouring to persuade the Win- 
laton Radicals, or some of the old- 
established clubs on the Gateshead-side 
of the water (we cannot precisely recol- 
lect which), that his leaving the Union 
and abusing the leaders were perfectly 
consistent with his former professions. 
“So far,” observed he, “ from desiring 
to renegade,” or something to that 
effect, “ should such an event as a 
revolution take place, if you but send 
or wait upon me, you shall never be 
in the want of a leader.” The answer 
of these sterling old levellers did ho- 
nour to their spirit and judgment. 
They said, They had struggled through 
with their principles, and managed 
their affairs themselves since the stormy 
period of 1819; and that were such 
an event to take place as he de- 
scribes, they thought they might still 
be able to move forward without their 
applying for assistance. An excellent 
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rap over the knuckles for Master 
Fife. 

We have, we believe, already stated, 
that after leaving the Union, he returned 
in a month or so back again; and was, 
at the last general election, the proposer 
of Charles Attwood for the representa- 
tion of Newcastle, and of course backed 
with all the united aid of that society. 
We observe by the Newcastle Journal, 
April 13, that he had been extremely 
active in getting up a present for Earl 
Grey, consisting of elegantly-bound 
copies of Mackenzie's Histories of Nor- 
thumberland and Newcastle, as an ap- 
proval of his conduct on the Reform- 
bill, when, in May, at a public meet- 
ing in the town, he denounced Earl 
Grey as a political apostate, and honest 
Lord Althorp and his coadjutors as 
neither more nor less than public plun- 
derers,—men who had not only grossly 
deceived him and the Union, but the 
country generally ; and who, conse- 
quently, had lost his support for ever. 
Lamentable thing! John, we see, 
will be a man of consequence, though 
it be but in his own estimation. 

In summing up this man’s character, 
we find that, on whatever side we view 
him, popularity is decidedly the deity 
which he worships. To look at John 
Fife, one would be apt to imagine 
that the rough notions of a Radical 
were too uncouth for his refined ideas, 
he being, as we before observed, a man 
of the most fashionable appearance ; 
indeed his superb dress and dashing 
military air might induce a stranger to 
suppose that he had spent all his life 
in camps and on the continent, al- 
though we know it to be absolutely 
a fact, that, so loyal a subject has he 
always been, as never to set his foot 
out of his majesty’s dominions. His 
establishment is a perfect picture of 
one of the aristocracy’s in miniature: 
high-bred horses are heard snorting 
in his stable ; expensive dogs are seen 
sporting in his yard; a man and a 
boy are observed strutting about like 
dumb waiters; whilst a chariot and 
four rolls this reckless handler of the 
lancet to his trembling patients : no- 
thing is seen there that is in any 
way related to ae. excepting 
economy, and she has certainly her ut- 
most to do to swell out pomp with a 
—— effect. Every thing about the 

ouse bespeaks my lord, excepting the 
servants’ hall: there, indeed, and only 
there, are the nobles of the land not 
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imitated ; John Barleycorn revels not 
on that board; Reform presides there, 
and what the King and his Whigs may 
gather in the shape of taxes from the 
beef and bacon swallowed at that table, 
would not serve to supply the twentieth 
cousin of Earl Grey with milk and 
water. The dazzling show in which he 
generally appeared in public was not 
lost in his radical career ; for the mob, 
though they may have ever such a dis- 
like to splendour and trappings in the 
enemy’s camp, are always tickled with 
it when at the head of their own proces- 
sion. His graceful person and fasci- 
nating manners, with the daring enthu- 
siasm which he threw into his republican 
opinions, made him, for the time being, 
the greatest favourite in the Union, and 
the only man who possessed the power 
of leading the members on to deeds of 
rashness. It was, therefore, no little 
matter of surprise to the Reformers, 
both weak and strong, when this de- 
termined leveller declared that he could 
not consistently sit or act with the men 
who composed the Union. The truth 
is, that John Fife, though rigid and 
exact to a hair, yet somehow or other 
made a strange calculation on what 
might be the event of the Reform-bill ; 
he no doubt thought of a revolution, 
and his warm imagination running be- 
fore his judgment, pictured out him- 
self charging gallantly at the head of 
100,000 pikes, with all the immense 
power that must accrue therefrom, &c. 
But the unexpected return of quietness, 
and the singular looks ofa large por- 
tion of that part of the community 
called respectable, who formerly pa- 
tronised this fearless pricker of veins, 
but who now get bled to death else- 
where, were sufficient to convince 
weaker heads than John Fife’s that this 
spec was any thing but a lucky hit. 

It is but justice, however, to this 
great man, to say that he is not one of 
those believers in abuses who have just 
started up with the Grey administration, 
but one of long standing; for we know 
it for a fact, that he was one of the 
secret frequenters of the clubs of 1819. 

It perhaps may not be unneces- 
sary, after we have taken up so much 
time with this man’s principles, and 
the story of his life, to take some 
little notice of the talent by which he 
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leads so many men by the ears. As a 
speaker, his manner is pleasing, and, 
indeed, rather fascinating; and he is 
tolerably fluent, as speaking goes now- 
a-days. He has a good voice, but his 
eloquence is easily seen to be more 
adapted for the drawing-room than the 
forum. He can pretend neither to ori- 
ginality of thought nor brilliancy of wit, 
and is just what may be termed a pretty 
sort of a common-place speaker. The 
secret of his power lies in his rank, his 
engaging appearance, and in that dan- 
gerous and powerful quality in a revo- 
lutionist—the art of ingratiating himself 
into the good feeling of men of all de- 
grees. Unlikethat towering fool Larkin, 
of the Union, who is eternally soaring 
in the sublime, he neglects no man; 
but, Metternich-like, has always a smile 
at command. He has invention, and 
his invention is ever on the wing; and 
though, like most men of imagination, 
he sometimes carries more sail than 
ballast, yet these slips are soon set 
right again by his indefatigable in- 
dustry. He is a wonderful economist 
of time, and seldom spends a moment 
without an object. John Fife sits not 
in that society surrounded by low ple- 
beians, but in the high expectation that 
it will some day or another enable him 
to rise far above such company. The 
Union, as we have already shewn, owes 
its origin and success principally to his 
exertions ; it has been the means of 
taking from him above two-thirds of 
his practice : and that he now, like a 
desperate man, clings to it, in the 
hopes of bettering himself, we might 
almost gather from his own words. 
In a speech which he made a few 
weeks ago, speaking of the necessity 
of having a democracy for our form of 
government, he goes on to say, that it 
is evident that some mighty change 
is at hand—a change that must be 
favourable to the many, but terrible 
to the few. Yes, the doctor no doubt 
looks forward to this change as the day 
of retribution, when he perhaps will be 
able to square accounts with the col- 
liery owners and their agents, for the 
sad falling off in his yearly returns. 

Notwithstanding all, however, it 
must be confessed that John Fife is 
by far the most able member of the 
Northern Union. 
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No. XLIII. 
GRANT THORBURN, THE ORIGINAL “¢ LAWRIE TODD.” 


Our well-informed readers do not require to be told, that upwards of thirteen 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine regular subscribers to any monthly work 
is an acquisition not to be attained without great assiduity, and, we may add, 
some talent. We shall not, however, descant on our own laudable endeavours ; 
although the portrait which faces this article of the celebrated Mr. Thorburn, the 
original “ Lawrie Todd,” bears witness that they are of no ordinary kind. 

As soon as our Number with the autobiography of this eminent gentleman 
reached America, the whole republic was set astir, as if the election of the 
president was contested. Mr. Thorburn was obliged to forego the weighing of 
seeds, the feeding of birds, and the culling of flowers; in short, to do nothing all 
day but to state to the ladies and gentlemen who resorted to his store, the 
reasons which had hitherto prevented him from visiting London, with his 
precious manuscript of the instances of special providence which he himself had 
experienced. Indeed, the crowd became so great to hear him, that he was 
obliged to ascend into one of his galleries; and there, mounting on a barrel- 
head, by which he became visible to the crowd below, to hold forth on the 
subject. 

All, however, that he could urge was of no avail; the ladies and gentlemen, 
assembled on the occasion, highly applauded, no doubt, his eloquent speech ; 
but they could not listen to his argument. “ London,” they said, “ was the mart 
of the mind; and though it was becoming his innate modesty to profess his 
contentation at the great éclat he had attained, still they thought that the candle 
of so rare a genius should not be hidden under such a bushel as New York.” 
Accordingly, his blushes and diffidence were overcome, and he was constrained 
to come over the sea; and here he is, his likeness illuminating the pages of 
Rectna, and his person irradiating the streets and social parties of London — 
the press is big with his important work, and the day of the deliverance of 
which is at hand—as may be seen by the following advertisement, published 
verbatim in all the London daily papers : 


** TO THE PUBLIC. 

* As Mr. John Galt in his Lawrie Todd, and Sundrie other Periodicals, Maga- 
zines, Newspapers &c. in Europe and america have published So many Scraps and 
Fragments of my Life, I think its a duty I owe the Public and myself to send forth 
a true Copie.—I think the events of my Life are more Strange in realietie, than 
many which I have read in fiction, and as I owe the giver of all good a Large Debt 
of Gratitude, I think its my dutie to make Sure that the world shall know it,— it will 
be published in a few days by Mr. James Fraser, No. 215, Regent Street, which is 
the only true history of my Life ever printed in Britain. 

(Signed) ‘** Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, New York. 

* Now at No. 14, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden, 

16 Novr. 1833.” 





It is not, however, so much by this announcement that the curiosity of our 
numerous particular readers, nor that of the public in general, ought to be excited, 
as by the nature of the book itself. For of late it has not been quite so much the 
fashion as it ought to have been, for literary men to acknowledge their experiences 
of a special providence; although it cannot be supposed that the teachers of the 
earth are less sensible of its aid than the rest of the human race. We therefore 
solicit attention to this great feature of the forthcoming volume ; convinced that 
it will not only afford amusement in the perusal, but edification in that somewhat 
obsolete manner which our ancestors, with all their often-referred-to wisdom, 
deemed not unbecoming to feel and to confess. To be serious, Mr. Thorburn’s 
book, written entirely by himself, will be no ordinary treat to those who discern 
the hand of Sustaining Snccour in the various vicissitudes of private life, as well 
as in the more obstreperous transactions of the world, and humbly recognise that 
Impartial Power which beholds alike, unmoved from its purposes, 


** A hero perish and a sparrow fall.” 
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HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE.” 


Tue world (that is, the majority of the 
persons in it) for the most part spin 
out the web of life without considering 
the scenes and doings in it, beyond 
their own immediate sphere of action. 
Engaged either in the pursuits of busi- 
ness or pleasure, man runs out his short 
career of animal existence, heedless of 
what others are about, further than it 
affects his own personal comforts, and 
the especial interests of his family. Con- 
templating man as an individual, the 
secrets of the heart of one cannot be 
penetrated by another; nor can the 
extent of his powers and capabilities 
be correctly ascertained, as regards his 
capacity of either doing good or evil. 
If we attempt to define man as viewed 
in the general body of society, the de- 
scription of him must be imperfect, 
from the mixed nature of his cha- 
racter, and the diversity of positions 
in which every individual is placed 
between the extremes of poverty ang 
the splendour of the court — from the 
wretched /azzaroni to the monarch of a 
great nation. If it were possible to 
discover the motives and causes of 
action in each individual, we should 
find in many the character entirely fac- 
titious—that is to say, artificially made 
up, and formed under a peculiar sys- 
tem of ideas, imparted to them by the 
consent of all in the same class of life, 
and from which they derive their im- 
portance ; whilst the character of the 
middle and lower classes, that is, forty- 
nine fiftieths of mankind, is cast in the 
mould of chance; the categories of each 
being formed by the daily and hourly 
surrounding externals of the walk of 
life in which they move. Circum- 
stances are ever adjuncts in the cha- 
racter of maa, which make the decisions 
of opinion but of short duration ; hence 
it happens, that that which was sin in 
the last age is no longer so in this, and 
vice versa, the science of the conscience 
ever varying with the times. 

Probably the most effectual method 
of approximating to a good knowledge 
of the general character of man, will 
be for the cosmopolites of the day to 
consider each class separately, as they 
are found grouped in society; contem- 
plating their moral character, habits of 
life, utility as to station, and relative 
connexions and influences on those 
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immediately above and below them in 
the other grades of the community. 
If this were ably and (as far as practi- 
cable) correctly performed, dividing 
society into classes as it is found, and 
shewing the influences the various call- 
ings of man had on the mind, and the 
relative effects of these on other portions 
of society, what a fine basis would be 
laid for the law-makers to build up a 
new legal structure upon! These would 
be the true materials for the legislator 
to work with; he need look no further 
for data on which to found his opinions 
for instructing himself and others in 
the science of legislation. Pretenders 
and charlatans must, however, be cast 
out from each class, and come under 
a consideration by themselves. Ifsuch 
themes were more frequently brought 
before the public, the practices of bad 
men would be deservingly exposed ; 
and, in time, the moral effects of all 
the movements of life ascertained. 
Having the furtherance of this object 
in view, Mr. Editor, I solicit a few 
pages in your Magazine for the consi- 
deration of the Character and Conduct 
of Household Servants. 


There is not in the whole nation a 
body of persons who have so little to 
complain of, as regards their treatment, 
as household servants: this may be 
said of either sex, let the nature of their 
service be what it may. Born, gene- 
rally, of poor parents, they undergo in 
early life many privations; and their 
fate, in prospect, must be the same as 
that from whom they spring, viz. hard 
labour and harder fare, with bare 
clothing and worse lodging; oftentimes 
without a crust, till the parish-officer 
doles out a mite to save the family 
from starving, when a bit of bread and 
a cup of water are deemed luxuries ; 
besides many other hardships to which 
station condemns them, and to avoid 
which, when the opportunities offer, 
they eagerly enter into the service of 
those who can afford to employ house- 
hold and personal attendants. The 
transition is great. They are suddenly 
transplanted into a more genial soil, 
being, generally considered, well fed, 
well clothed, and comfortably lodged, 
having every necessary of life supplied 
them in abundance: for these blessings 
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a moderate portion of labour is exacted, 
and an honest and faithful conduct 
expected. They have only to perform 
a certain easy duty which is pointed 
out to them, and in return are indem- 
nified from all the other anxieties of 
life which occasion so much trouble to 
the middle classes of society. They 
have no rent or taxes to pay — nothing 
concerns them for the morrow, being 
always sure of food and clothing, be- 
sides having out of their wages some- 
thing to expend in superfluities. When 
all these advantages are considered, and 
that by birth they were especially con- 
demned to hard labour, the services 
which are required of them cannot but 
be deemed peculiarly light, and easy 
ofendurance. In this country, menials 
are not only (when they deserve it) 
treated with mere kindness, but with 
positive affection; when overtaken by 
sickness they are provided with me- 
dical aid, and have every accommo- 
dation afforded them suitable to their 
condition. Those who spend their 
days in the service of the wealthy, are 
seldom left in their old age to pine in 
want. Such treatment, it would be 
expected, ought to draw from them 
feelings of contentment and gratitude, 
rendering them attentive and faithful 
to those under whose roof they were 
retained; but it is otherwise: their 
cupidity breaks through all these con- 
siderations, and they have no thoughts 
of serving their masters further than 
that it may enable them to appropriate 
as much of their property as possible 
to themselves, by any means, however 
dishonest. Having nothing when in 
place to disturb their minds, ambition 
steps in, and impels them to commit 
all kinds of dishonest tricks, under the 
fallacious notion of bettering their con- 
dition ; that principle which rankles in 
the mind when every other passion is 
gratified or subdued. 

Beginning with the female servants 
in the middle walks of life, every ex- 
perienced housewife knows how need- 
ful it is to keep securely under lock 
and key all portable articles of plunder, 
such as tea, sugar, wine, spirits, and, 
in many cases, butter, &c.; and how 
certain it is, that in every family where 
a careful watch is not kept on these 
things, the grocer’s and wine-merchant’s 
bill will be doubled in amount. In 
common life these things are truisms, 
and require not the aid of any pen to 
make them better known; but taking 
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the whole subject in detail, a consider- 
ation arises, how so large a body as the 
female servants are should all become 
tainted, and that such a total want of 
principle should be exhibited by the 
whole class. Many families send into 
the country —even as far as Wales — 
for servants, in hopes of finding them 
more trustworthy than those bred in 
London ; but few who do so find 
themselves much better served. The 
most unsophisticated, after breathing 
for a short time the polluted atmo- 
sphere of London, under the advice of 
an experienced washer- or char-woman, 
or the proprietor of the nearest mangle 
(all of whom reside in a back street 
contiguous to her mistress’s premises), 
is early informed of all the various 
modes of extracting what they call 
trifles, and little matters-of-waste, out 
of the family which fosters them, to 
make a shilling by, as they say; which 
they reconcile to their consciences under 
the modified terms of vails, or perqui- 
sites, which belong to them by right, 
** although master and mistress are 
mean enough to say that they won’t 
allow them.” All pilferings among 
the tradesmen’s servants are disposed 
of at the neighbouring chandlers’ shops, 
or to the women above spoken of, who 
are their advisers in all cases of emer- 
gency, and their refuge when out of 
place. 

The moral character of the female 
servants belonging to the middle classes 
has been on the decline for many years 
past. Some forty years since, it was 
thought that the want of moral and 
religious instruction for the children 
of that class whence servants are 
drawn, was the cause of their almost 
universal tendency to pilfering tricks 
of dishonesty. It is now, however, a 
well-established fact, that those brought 
up in Lancasterian and workhouse 
schools are, of all the rising race of 
mortals, the most immoral, and prone 
to habits of dishonesty. This is a truth, 
and proved by every day’s experience. 
There are many highly distinguished 
and other respectable persons, possess- 
ing the purest of motives, who have 
promoted this plan of education for 
the poor, and who will fly off in a tan- 
gent of rage at this declaration, denying 
that any evils have been brought on 
society under the national school sys- 
tem of education : so unwilling are men, 
in the very teeth of facts, to part with 
opinions they have once adopted, long 
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cherished, and universally promul- 
gated. On a question of such vast 
importance to the nation, the truth 
must be told, offend whom it may. 
The experiment of national-school edu- 
cation for the poor, under the Lancas- 
terian system, for the improvement of 
the moral character of the lower classes, 
is a decided failure ; but this is no rea- 
son why those who have so very laud- 
ably advocated the cause of education 
for the poor should abandon them. 
The object is good, though the means 
used have been improper; the history 
of Scotland proves the efficacy of edu- 
éation. Dr. Currie, on the laws of 
Scotland, says, “ The influence of the 
school establishment of Scotland on 
the peasantry of the country, seems to 
have decided by experiment a question 
of legislation of the utmost importance.” 
He goes on to state, from authorities, 
that in the year 1698 there were in 
Scotland 200,000 persons begging from 
door to door; that the men and women 
were generally given to drunkenness ; 
and that every horrible species of crime 
was common among them, open and 
shameless —incest being one of the 
most prevalent. Further, that the de- 
praved state of the Scottish people was 
such, at this period, that the revival of 
domestic slavery was proposed as the 
only remedy. Dr. Currie adds, “ A 
better remedy has been found, which, 
in the silent lapse of a century, has 
proved effectual. The statute of 1696, 
the noble legacy of the Scottish parlia- 
ment to their country, began to ope- 
rate ; and, happily, as the minds of the 
poor received instruction, the Union 
opened new channels of industry and 
new fields of action to their view. At 
the present day there is, perhaps, no 
country in Europe in which, in propor- 
tion to its population, so small a num- 
ber of crimes fall under the chastisement 
of the criminal laws as Scotland.” It 
cannot be any longer a question, but 
that education is the only panacea for 
immorality; but in England we have 
mistaken the means for the end, and 
have in consequence done mischief by 
congregating such large numbers to- 
gether, and by the indiscriminate mix- 
ture of a whole populous neighbourhood 
in one place. The evil effects of this 
were not seen when the public were 
engaged in disputes whether L. or Bell 
had the supposed right to the inven- 
tion ; a question which has been said 
to be similar to Gulliver’s about the 
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Big-endians and the Little-endians. 
More local schools are wanted, and a 
subdivision of the number of boys and 
girls into fifties is desirable, when 
moral and intellectual guardianship 
might supply the place of mere rote 
and boisterous tuition. Morality and 
a tenderness of conscience should be 
early inculcated; in the absence of 
which, the body of the people must 
ever be vicious and prone to evil. 

As servants move out of the employ 
of tradesmen, and enter into the ser- 
vice of the more wealthy, their oppor- 
tunities of gain increase, and in con- 
sequence their plans of operation be- 
come more systematic. Observation, 
should they not at first be instructed by 
the other servants of the family into 
which they first enter, is quite enough 
to instruct each what is to be done to 
augment their little saving —the mild 
term they all apply to the making 
money by peculation in each of their 
departments, from the scullery-maid, 
who plays off her many tricks on the 
cook, to the steward, who does busi- 
ness on a larger scale. Although a 
suite of servants is never in a state of 
harmony, being jealous of each other’s 
gains, yet they never fail to agree in 
adhering to each other in all questions 
against the family interest, if it will but 
put one penny into their own pockets ; 
the only consideration with the whole 
body is, who is the party they have to 
attack? Sometimes it is the master 
or mistress themselves ; in other cases 
they have the battle to fight against a 
house-steward, or a major-domo ; in 
smaller families, it is a butler, or a 
housekeeper of capacious rotundity, 
whose integer is destroyed ifthe bunch 
of keys be not suspended from her 
ample zone. The body of servants, 
however, in every case, hold this doc- 
trine, — that if their master manage 
his own affairs, he is rich, and can 
afford it; if another does it for him, 
they at once say, We know that all he 
gets from us he puts into his own 
pocket, so that master will be none the 
better for our honesty. As Susan says 
in Fielding’s Grub-street opera,—“ Fie 
upon it, William ; what have you to do 
with master’s losses? He is rich, and 
can afford it; don't let us quarrel 
among ourselves —let us stand by one 
another ; for, let me tell you, if matters 
were to be too nicely examined into, I 
am afraid it would go hard with us all. 
Wise servants always stick close to 
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one another, like plums in a pud- 
ding that’s over-wetted, says Susan the 
oid. * x * * 
Every servant should be sauce to his 
fellow-servant ; as sauce disguises the 
faults of a dish, so should he theirs. O, 
William, were we all to have our deserts, 
we should be finely roasted indeed !” 

It is said, that fear only keeps 
men honest and women virtuous ; and, 
without doubt, the law and shame have 
their effect on man and womankind 
much more than the pure love of virtue 
for itself. This observation is appli- 
cable to all ranks in the present day ; 4 
but in the whole body of servants, nei- 
ther fear nor shame restrains them ; they 
plunder systematically every hour of the 
day, and in such ways that it is almost 
impossible, as the law now stands, to 
bring them underits punishment. Ina 
lodging-house, where there were seven 
gentlemen who took breakfast and tea at 
home, having engagements in the city 
during the day, one female servant 
waited on them all. Each lodger kept 
his tea-caddy, having a lock and key. 
One of the young men, when at home 
among his friends, was, in conversa- 
tion, asked by his sister how much 
tea and sugar he consumed. When he 
named the quantity, he was severely re- 
primanded for his extravagance. Sub- 
sequently, reflecting on the subject, he 
was convinced something was wrong, 
and he determined to make an experi- 
meut. He commenced by counting 
every day the number of knobs of sugar 
he left ‘in the glass basin when ‘he 
locked it up; he also put into the 
caddy a certain quantity of tea, which 
balanced to a nicety, keeping a weight 
by him for the purpose. Pursuing 
this plan regularly, he found, that be- 
tween every iierval of locking his 
caddy and again opening it, precisely 
four knobs of sugar were abstracted, 
and about one large teaspoonful of tea. 
He now communicated his discovery 
to his fellow-lodgers, who all adopted 
the same plan, and the same results 
occurred in every case. So that, sup- 
posing each caddy to be opened for use 
twice a-day, the aggregate daily loss 
would be fifty-six knobs of sugar and 
fourteen spoonsful of tea. This case 
strikingly shews the pilfering, calcu- 
lating system of servants; for if the 
caddy were not opened (as would often 
happen) at tea-time in the afternoon, 
there was not a second depredation 
made that day, lest it should lead to a 
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discovery ; but if one or more visitors 
came to partake of the beverage, the 
caddy was always, on the succeeding 
visitation, heavily fined, calculating that 
the loss would of course be attributed 
to the consumption for the company. 
The girl must have had a master-key 
for the caddies, one of which, I be- 
lieve, can be obtained for sixpence. 
Extending their discoveries further, it 
was soon made evident, that those who 
kept a liquor-frame were robbed in 
the same careful manner, little by 
little; even to sheets of writing-paper, 
which were taken one at a time. 

In scanning the conduct of the ser- 
vants of the higher classes, I will begin 
with the house-steward, but by the 
way will make a few remarks on the 
conduct of some /dnd-stewards, who 
have risen in servitude, and, having 
acquired their masters’ confidence, are 
sometimes rewarded with a situation 
of trust— being appointed to collect 
the rents, and act as agents between 
the owners of estates and the farmers. 
In these situations many fortunes have 
been made, and are now making. The 
gentlemen who entrust the manage- 
ment of business of this nature to fa- 
vourite domestics, are most frequently 
men remarkable for allowing the farmer 
his land on easy terms—such as do not 
employ attorneys and land-surveyors to 
run the rent up to the uttermost the 
farmer can afford to pay. This feeling 
is of course known to the steward, 
who continually dins in the farmer’s 
ear the cheapness of his land, saying, 
whenever he meets him, “ Ah, neigh- 
bour, you have a good bargain of it 
here; master and I often talk of it, 
and he says you are making a fortune ; 
but I always stand your friend, know- 
ing you are a good sort of a man: ’tis 
I who protect you, by telling him, I 
think, on the whole, it is a fair price 
you give.” These and other similar 
remarks are but too well understood by 
the farmer, and he readily translates 
them into plain English, thus: “I 
know my farm is cheap, and this stew- 
ard informs me that he also knows it; 
and further gives me notice, that if I 
mean to keep it, he expects a slice 
of the profits, or he will make such re- 
presentations to his employer as may 
cause a considerable rise in the rent.” 
Consequently, nothing but a bank- 
note conveyed to the honest steward 
twice or thrice in a year, besides other 
presents, can keep him quiet. In some 
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instances, when farms are about to be 
leased or sold, no less a sum than 500. 
has been sent to the steward (without 
comment, so well is the matter under- 
stood,) to accomplish the sale or lease 
to the satisfaction of both parties. If 
the evidence of a certain set of farmers 
could be taken on this subject, the 
character of jand-stewards in this coun- 
try would sink 50 per cent on the 
publication of it. Here is a recent 
case. About seven years ago, a gen- 
tleman died in the neighbourhood of 
Portland Place, leaving a widow, and 
two sons fourteen and fifteen years of 
age. His property consisted of some 
farms in Yorkshire, which were of con- 
siderable value ; but at the time of his 
decease he was somewhat in debt. 
The widow, having a preternatural an- 
tipathy to all attorneys, resolved to go 
down and reside near her property ; 
and, with the assistance of a faithful 
and an inte/ligent butler who had been 
long in the family, to manage her own 
affairs. Ready money being wanted 
to liquidate the immediate demands 
upon the estate of the deceased, a farm 
was sold to the then occupier at the 
price the family had generally esti- 
mated its value, without consulting 
attorney or surveyor, except for the 
simple conveyance of the property. 
Since this transaction, the farmer has 
not attempted to disguise that he pur- 
chased the property for one half its 
value — the butler (now land-steward) 
and he having negotiated the affair 
between them. The two sons, as they 
rose into manhood, turning out very 
uncontrollable and extravagant under a 
fond mother’s superintendence, more 
money was wanted, and other farms 
disposed of, from time to time, to raise 
it; until about six months since, when 
the widow died. The sons being then 
of age, and wanting ready cash, sold 
the residue of the property privately, 
under the management of the butler- 
steward, who found purchasers among 
his country neighbours. The sequel of 
this little history was, that the butler is 
now retired to spend the remainder of 
his days in the character of the gentle- 
man, and is living at this moment at a 
rate of certainly not less than from 
450/. to 550/. per annum expenditure. 
This is not a rare case. 

In every quarter of the country, if 
men will take the trouble to look about 
them, they may readily point their 
finger to individuals whose rise under 
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similar circumstances is sufficiently in- 
dicative, and quite explanatory, of the 
means by which they became possessed 
of money enough to live in a state of 
independence. The sons in the in- 
stance above named are now verging 
towards a state of poverty. It is in 
cases of death, when property falls 
under the control of weak and _ too- 
confiding persons, that these advan- 
tages are taken, and enormous rob- 
beries are committed on the unsus- 
pecting mind. 

This is a subject which has often 
occupied my leisure reflections; and 
never having seen in print any pro- 
position for a cheap and more effi- 
cient law for the administration of 
the property of deceased persons, al- 
though it may appear somewhat fo- 
reign to the subject now under consi- 
deration, I will avail myself of the 
opportunity to propound and give pub- 
licity to a plan which I think may be 
advantageously adopted. Imperfect 
and mishapen as the notions may be, 
perhaps they may be taken up by more 
able hands, or serve as hints to the 
legislature that some measure of the 
kind is a public desideratum. In all 
cases where there is much property at 
stake, a testator can make sure of his 
heirs having strict justice done them in 
the distribution of the property de- 
mised under his will, by making the 
lord chancellor his executor. Not so 
with the middle man in life, who, hav- 
ing but a few hundreds or thousands 
to bequeath, he is constrained to look 
around among his acquaintances for 
one or two on whom he may place 
confidence to fill the office of executor, 
or he must trust his wife, who, for many 
reasons (especially if there be a fa- 
mily),is an unfit person. So uncertain, 
however, is life, and the unstableness 
of the character and the solvency of 
man, that, in an infinity of cases, the 
man who in early life makes a will, 
generally finds occasion, every year of 
his existence, to erase the name of the 
individual whom he had _ previously 
chosen to intrust with the important 
duty of superintending the administra- 
tion of his affairs for the benefit of his 
family, and substitute another. So 
many are the changes in society of 
trustworthiness and respectability, that 
he finds them varying every year, until 
he despairs of meeting with any man 
on whom he may rely. To obviate 
this evil, and to relieve the minds of 
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industrious and anxious parents as to 
the equitable distribution of their pro- 
perty after their demise, I propose that 
a public executor be appointed under 
the sanction of government ; that an 
office be opened, and a sufficient num- 
ber of clerks be employed to transact 
the business of a public executorship, 
on such terms as may pay the expenses 
of the establishment ; with which may 
very usefully be connected a court of 
arbitration, which should settle all ques- 
tions of dispute between claimants who 
were willing to sign a consent to that 
effect, without going into the inter- 
minable Court of Chancery. The sys- 
tem should be on the most economical 
principle, and the charges clearly de- 
fined, so that every testator might know 
precisely the sum his bequest would 
produce to the party to whom it was 
bequeathed. Large sums of money 
are now constantly diverted from their 
proper channel, through the death of 
executors and the occurrenc?s of second 
or third executorships ; the institution 
here proposed would be regular and 
uninterrupted in all its operations. 
The court might also be authorised to 
take cognizance of persons who, im- 
mediately after the death of the late 
possessor, become seised of lands, when 
complaint was made within a certain 
time that they had been unlawfully 
obtained. By a citation served on the 
possessors within the prescribed period, 
they should be compelled to appear 
and shew their right to the same; and 
ifa doubt arose, the property should be 
placed in a state of abeyance, for the 
benefit of the lawful owner, until the 
superior courts decided the question of 
right. In the present state of things, 
if one who has no right to the property 
obtains possess.on, he either wastes it, 
or uses the proceeds to defeat the ends 
of justice. There is a case which has 
been twenty-five years before the pub- 
lic ; had the court here recommended 
been instituted, the case would, in all 
probability, have been disposed of in 
one year, because neither of the dis- 
putants would have been allowed pos- 
session. In the question of right at 
issue is involved a very considerable 
sum of money; and he who has en- 
joyed the property for so long a period 
is now likely to be dispossessed of it. 
The late owner of the estates, an old 
lady, died on the continent, when her 
steward took possession of them, to the 
prejudice of the lawful heirs; and, 
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with not a shadow of title to them but 
having possession, has, for twenty-five 
years, through the defects of the law 
and the influence of money got from 
the estates, retained them. From the 
appointment ofa public executor many 
other advantages besides these here 
named would accrue to the public. 
But the digression is already too long ; 
the hint is thrown out, which is all that 
is aimed at in this place; and I return 
to the subject of servants in general. 
The Aouse-stewards, or major-domos, 
in large and expensive families, hold 
situations which are turned to great 
profit. All the money for household ex- 
penses passes through their hands, and 
the bills for every description of goods 
which come into the house are chiefly 
paid through them, and on which they 
invariably exacta discount. The trades- 
men know their mode of doing busi- 
ness, and previously lay on the price 
of the articles enough, over and above 
their own profits, to cover the payments 
they make back to the stewards, &c. 
Country horse-dealers have an inge- 
nious mode of appeasing their con- 
sciences, when with dreadful impreca- 
tions they call down vengeance on 
themselves if they did not give a 
twenty-pound note for a horse they 
are offering for sale at the same price. 
In buying a horse it is their practice 
to say to the seller, “I will give you a 
twenty, thirty, or forty pound note for 
him, if you will give me so many pounds 
back.” By this mode of dealing they 
reckon, according to their casuistry, 
that they do not false-swear themselves, 
when they affirm with an oath that they 
gave a twenty-pound note for a horse, 
which in fact cost them but twelve 
pounds, having received eight back. 
So the steward lays the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul, that because the trades- 
men are made the means of robbing 
their masters for them, that they are 
not guilty of dishonesty — that is, they 
do not actually put their hands into the 
master’s pocket to take the money out, 
although they virtually do so. Gentle- 
men seeing their bills made out by 
the tradesmen with whom they deal, 
and corresponding receipts given when 
they are paid, do not reflect that their 
servants have previously informed the 
tradesmen how much in every pound 
they expect to be handed over to them, 
for their sole use and benefit, out of the 
amount of all bills paid, whether it 
should happen that the same be paid 
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either by master or servant. Nor are 
they generally aware, that the trades- 
man, whether heretic or saint, must in 
London, nolens volens, conform and 
fall into their honest propositions, even 
if it go to the extent of five shillings in 
the pound, or lose his trade. 

The steward or butler, when they enter 
on their offices, ascertain through report, 
or by actual observation and experi- 
ment on their masters, how far they 
may venture to proceed in raising the 
price of the commodities consumed in 
the house ; in other words, with what 
degree of vigilance or carelessness the 
domestic concerns are scanned by their 
employers. Hence there are situations 
which among themselves they speak 
of as 5 per cent up to 20 per cent 
places. A man having one or two thou- 
sand pounds to lay out in the purchase 
of a business, does not exhibit more 
circumspection and acumen in inquiry 
as to the returns and profits of the 
concern he is negotiating for, than ser- 
vauts do into the gains to be got out 
of the wealthy families of England. 
Custom has so brazed the whole frater- 
nity to these nefarious practices, that 
among themselves they unblushingly 
boast to each other of the robberies 
they have committed in their several 
situations ;—as with the common rob- 
bers, use has hardened them against 
all sense of shame and compunctions 
of conscience. Each class of servants 
form compacts among themselves, 
meeting at public-houses, where they 
discuss the degree of pliancy to which 
the different tradesmen fall into their 
views, and the extent to which their 
masters and mistresses may be plun- 
dered. Every morning during the sea- 
son, at the west end of the town, at 
certain and well-known public-houses, 
from five to ten, or more, butlers and 
stewards hold regular meetings, to par- 
take of a luncheon, and communicate 
with each other, iterating their schemes 
and tricks for the general improvement 
of them all, having a settled determi- 
nation to oust all tradesmen who will 
not fall into their views of robbing those 
who unwittingly place any confidence 
in them. A few months since, the 
house-steward of a large family had 
some differences about discount with 
the brewer who served the house with 
beer. The brewer’s bill had been 
standing rather longer than usual, and 
he thought this a good reason why 
he should not pay so heavily for the 
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custom. When he told the steward 
of his determination to deviate from 
their original bargain, the steward went 
to another brewer, who advanced the 
sum to pay the bill due, which enabled 
him to stop the per centage, and set 
the other brewer at defiance; at the 
same time removing the custom of the 
family to the one who had accom- 
modated him. Stewards and butlers 
are so much on the alert, that they do 
not allow a bottle of eau de Cologne 
or a pot of pomatum ‘to be brought 
into the family without laying an im- 
post on it. Among tradesmen and 
servants the understanding has become 
so general, that in most articles of 
consumption in a gentleman’s house 
few words are used between them on 
the subject; they now imagine that the 
practice is legalised by custom, as some 
mercantile laws have been made by the 
custom and usage of merchants. 

They are, however, not satisfied with 
their discounts; but they must have 
another profit—that is, overcharges on 
the bills. For instance, in the last case 
of the brewer, it was an understanding 
that on every seven barrels of beer 
brought to the house, one more should 
be put into the bill than actually had 
been consumed, so that eiglit would be 
paid for by the master, the steward 

ocketing the price of the extra one. 
This principle is acted on throughout 
all their dealings. Lord K ton, 
observing very high prices charged in 
his bill for fish, bethought himself that 
he might as well inquire the price of 
fish at the shops. Stopping one morn- 
ing at G—e’s in Bond Sereet, he asked 
the price of fish similar in quality to 
that which came to his own table, and 
was surprised that it was one-third 
less than the charges in his own bills. 
On asking for an explanation, he was 
told that it just made that difference 
when it passed through the intermediate 
hands of the steward or butler, and 
that of going direct through his own. 
Mr. L*****, a wine-merchant of high 
respectability, residing near the newly 
erected column, has been in business 
many years, but never would conde- 
scend to connive or collude with ser- 
vants in playing any unfair tricks. 
Families who have known his character, 
and the quality of his wines, have dealt 
with him for forty years, and have 
never had a bad bottle of wine from 
him; but his difficulties in retaining 
a good name for wines have been 
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many, owing to the war carried on 
against him by the butlers. In one 
instance, Mr. L was introduced to 
Lord E**** to serve him with wine. 
His first supply was highly approved ; 
but very shortly afterwards every bottle 
of wine brought to his lordship’s table 
was found to be of an inferior quality. 
Mr. L having refused to comply 
with the butler’s demand of sharing 
the profits with him, he (the butler) 
took special care that all the bad wine 
in the cellar, as he decanted it, and 
placed it on the table, should bear the 
name of Mr. L.’s wine, while his own 
good wine was passed off on his lord- 
ship as being sent in by a wine-mer- 
chant who made handsome and proper 
allowances ; in fact, as the servants 
express it, one who did business like a 
tradesman. The result of this baseness 
was, that Mr. L lost the custom, 
while the butler retained his place. 
It really does appear, in innumerable 
cases, that some gentlemen seem to 
have a pleasure in being led by the 
nose by their favourite servant or ser- 
vants, or a very small effort of resolu- 
tion, and a little cost of time, would 
put a stop to this system of robbery, so 
destructive to the moral welfare of the 
state. 

The following anecdote, which was 
told me a few days since by my own 
tailor, shews the animus of these men. 
A gentleman, in Regent’s Park, taking 
a fancy to some patterns in the tailor’s 
shop-window, went in and ordered a 
suit of clothes, although he had not 
dealt there before. When the garments 
were brought home, they were approved 
and paid for. As the tailor was making 
his exit through the hall, the butler 
accosted him and demanded the usual 
per centage, which the tradesman re- 
fused, stating that the articles were 
made for ready money on the lowest 
terms, and that his profits would not 
admit of any deductions. ‘ Very well,” 
said the butler, “ I’ll take care that you 
bring no more of your rubbishing cloth 
to this house.” A few days subse- 
quently to this threat, the gentleman 
called on the tailor to complain that 
the cloth was damaged, as it had given 
way in several places, as if the fabric 
of it were rotten. The tailor, on exa- 
mination, found that it had all the 
appearance of having been pulled with 
great violence in several places to effect 
slight rents in it; and he succeeded in 
convincing the gentleman of the sound- 
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ness of the cloth, and that unfair play 
had been resorted to— informing him, 
at the same time, of the butler’s threat, 
because he would not submit to ex- 
tortion. 

One of the most honest, respectable, 
and independent-spirited retired trades- 
men which this metropolis can boast of, 
relates, among many similar anecdotes, 
the following. A customer stepping 
out of his carriage one morning, with a 
newly-made coat on his arm, throwing 
it on the counter violently, complained 
that it was made of such coarse cloth 
that it was a disgrace tothe shop. The 
tailor very coolly took down the piece 
from which it had been made, and 
shewed his customer that the cloth 
was made of the very first-rate super- 
fine Saxon wool. ‘“ Well,” said the 
gentleman, “the cloth and the coat are 
unlike.” ‘ Yes,” rejoined the tailor, 
“ because your servant, now standing 
behind the carriage, has taken a shoe- 
brush and laboured with all his might 
to raise up the wool the contrary way of 
the cloth, like ‘ quills upon the fretful 
pronase ;’ and if you will call him in, 

will make the rascal confess his guilt:” 
continuing, “ last week he wanted me 
to make a coat for himself, and lay it on 
your account; he then demanded two 
guineas, and subsequently one; all of 
which I refused to comply with, telling 
him I never joined in any species of 
robbery.” The gentleman, however, 
declined any examination of his ser- 
vant; and although the tailor carried 
his forbearance so far as to make 
another coat instead of the one spoilt, 
the gentleman removed his future or- 
ders to another shop. Such is the 
encouragement given to honesty ! 

Many butlers and stewards, in large 
families, have adopted the plan of be- 
coming tradesmen themselves. As their 
avocations will not admit of their ma- 
naging a business entirely themselves, 
they join in partnership with other in- 
dividuals, and force a trade by calling 
on all persons with whom their masters 
deal to return the favour of buying 
goods of them. The better to accom- 
plish this object, they generally trade 
in articles of common use, by dealing 
in wines and spirits, or coals, &c. 
So that, while they are in servitude, 
they have the tact to prepare a retreat, 
should their practices at any time occa- 
sion them loss of place, and also that 
of character, by which they may be 
excluded from other situations. The 
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writer of this article can at this moment 
point out many firms at the west end 
of the town so constituted; capitals 
having been advanced by servants to 
carry on the trade, and which capitals 
have been obtained in the way above 
described. Most servants are ambitious 
of embarking in business as soon as 
they can collect together enough money 
to enable them to do so. This desire 
is probably much increased, under a 
notion they have that the profits of 
tradesmen are enormous, from the al- 
lowances made to them ; and that if they 
push their business more vigorously, 
and allow greater discounts, they shall 
monopolise the trade. One man who 
resides in the neighbourhood of Picca- 
dilly, after making some money in his 
situation of butler, went into business, 
but failed. He again procured a situa- 
tion in a family, made money, and 
once more commenced tradesman, and 
again failed. He was, however, fortu- 
nate enough a third time to procure a 
place in a large family, where in a very 
few years he saved money sufficient to 
enable him to open his present shop, 
where he is now said to be doing well. 
Many similar instances might be ad- 
duced, exemplifying the great facilities 
some servants in large families have of 
making money. Now, what a state of 
society is this, wherein every man hav- 
ing property, and requiring a suite of 
servants, must necessarily harbour a set 
of rogues in his house, and that the 
honest tradesmen, as we were wont to 
style our shopkeepers, should so very 
generally consent to become partners 
in crime! If matters are allowed to 
progress in the manner they are now 
going on, there will in a short time be 
no virtue extant. It is a national and 
a humiliating reflection, that, more or 
less, some species of delinquency per- 
vades almost every class of society in 
the present day. But shall no effort 
be made to cleanse and purge this 
perilous stuff out of the common 
bosom ? 

If dishonesty be the natural result 
of refinement, we had better retrace 
our steps, and cease to educate. Virtue, 
with rough and blunt manners, will 
save a man’s soul from perdition ; but 
vice and robbery, however garnished 
with retinement of manners, will not 
pass at the great judgment-seat. If the 
laxity of principle, so conspicuous in 
this age, arises out of the present con- 
stitution of society and form of govern- 
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ment, let us return to the feudal system 
of ruling the people. Slavery, as it was 
falsely called, under the barons did 
preserve the morals of the people 
somewhat more pure than our modern 
liberty governments. The nobility, 
who are the sufferers in a pecuniary 
way from the dishonesty of servants, 
have, however, themselves in a great 
measure to blame. The progress of 
civilisation and refinement has created 
so many erroneous and absurd notions 
of what are real comforts, and gene- 
rated so many false wants, that they 
have no time to look after the domestic 
or moral economy of their families,— 
a duty, I apprehend, which their si- 
tuations in life impose on them, and 
one which they will have to account 
for hereafter. They have also annihi- 
lated the honest and hard-working pea- 
santry, whence the old English families 
drew their faithful attendants. Simple 
and honest men will no longer suit 
them—they are boors. Our nobility 
must have their menials all gentle- 
manised ; and therefore it is that they 
seek them in London, where a vicious 
and corrupt mode of bringing them up 
qualifies them for subserviency, hypo- 
crisy, and roguery in all its branches. 
The babits and tastes of the employers 
of servants are no longer adapted to 
simplicity in domestics ; all the con- 
comitants of their existence is based on 
artificials. If the men immediately 
about their persons are not as well 
dressed as themselves, and able to 
mimic some of their own manners, 
they are no longer good servants ; and 
if any others approach them, the whole 
family go into hysterics. Since every 
gentle is become a Jack, every Jack is 
become a gentle. 

It is true that the possessors of money 
have a right to make themselves as ri- 
diculous as they please, and to squander 
their property on servants, or whom 
they may; but let them remember, 
that they have no right to do any thing 
which is harmful to society. Their own 
fopperies and follies may be passed 
over, when there is a fortune to sup- 
port them; but when their extrava- 
gance and thoughtlessness engender 
bad principles, and encourage those 
about their persons, and others engaged 
in their household, to become criminal, 
their conduct is no longer a private, 
but a public and a national question. 
And one of no small importance is it. 
Consider what a large body of servants 
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there are in London only, and that the 
exceptions of honesty among them are 
so rare as not to be worthy of notice. 
Readers, do not imagine that this opi- 
nion is given hastily, or without data 
to justify the statement; nor is it writ- 
ten in spleen. It is a truth—a most 
lamentable truth—that old servants in 
gentlemen’s families, who have the 
character of being most faithful and 
honest, in nine cases out of ten have 
systematically been robbing their mas- 
ters from the first hour they came into 
the family. There is no butler in 
London who has not an intimate friend 
in a publican. This a fact, and the 
inference is obvious: it is the butler’s 
market where he can vend his goods 
— wine and spirits — under the name 
of perquisites ; every dozen of wine 
which is sent is the bottom of a pipe, 
which he (the butler) has run through 
the straining-bag, and which is his, by 
custom, in every family. If the con- 
sumption of wine in a family be very 
great, of course the peculation can be 
extended in proportion; and wine goes 
out of the cellar every week under the 
name of bottoms. Mr. T*****, a cele- 
brated butcher at Charing Cross, who 
was in business many years, said, be- 
fore his decease, that in all his great 
experience he never knew but one cook 
and one housekeeper whom he could 
not have placed under a sentence of 
death or transportation, if he had de- 
veloped to the world their tricks and 
roguery. He also added, that in two 
cases the dishonesty of stewards was 
carried to so great an extent, that he 
felt it his duty to inform his customers 
of their conduct; in both cases, how- 
ever, he was discourteously treated, 
and even reprimanded for interfering 
with their servants. 

No man of any experience in the 
world, having eyes and understanding, 
can doubt but that the nobility are 
robbed and cheated by their servants 
to an enormous extent; and that there 
is no other class but that of servants 
(excepting only the public and open 
delinquents) among which general and 
systematic robbery is carried on from 
day to day uninterruptedly. If the 
question and the mischief were merely 
between master and servant, and ended 
with the servant daily, through a long 
servitude, putting his hand into his 
master’s pocket and taking out money, 
which he conveyed to his own, the 
public would not in any way be damni- 
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fied. I should say, let those who have 
money to lose take care of it; and if 
the gentry like to be served by pale- 
faced knaves and villains, who have 
been bred in stews, in preference to 
honest and healthy countrymen, why 
let them : and let them also suffer for 
it. But it is not directly so done; an 
immense body of other members of 
society are brought in as auxiliaries, 
and to share the ill-gotten plunder. 
The servants take no money from their 
masters, but through the agency and 
culpability of others. First, there are 
the tradesmen, who, in a measure, are 
compelled to submit to be vile tools in 
the servants’ hands for robbing their 
masters. The great extent to which 
this practice is carried on, is a disgrace 
to the London tradesmen as a body ; 
if they reflect, they must be ashamed 
of the furtive nature of their dealings, 
although, individually, no-one can 
emancipate himself from the thraldom 
in which this species of trade involves 
him. Secondly, there are a large body 
of persons engaged in buying every 
description of property which servants 
have to dispose of, whether honestly 
or dishonestly obtained. These per- 
sons call themselves wardrobe-keepers ; 
and under the specious pretext of pur- 
chasing the left-off clothes given to 
valets and ladies’ maids, they become 
the most flagrant and notorious re- 
ceivers of stolen property in London. 
I say stolen property ; for there is not 
an article which is used in a family 
but may be purchased of them, and 
which they have received from servants, 
with a knowledge that they never could 
be obtained by fair means ;— mops, 
brooms, brushes, tubs, pails, fire-irons; 
kitchen utensils of all kinds, pens, 
paper, cards, &c. &c.: in short, all 
articles used in a family, besides clothes 
and boots and shoes, are to be found 
in these stores. The way these articles 
are procured is nothing short of direct 
robbery. The servants in their several 
departments demand, and obtain from 
the tradesmen, double the number of 
articles needed for the use of the house, 
so that they may have one half to dis- 
pose of for themselves; or a fresh sup- 
ply is laid in by connivance before the 
ast stock is much worn: they then 
sell the old, or new ones, as they think 
proper. To enumerate all the articles 
of plunder found in these receptacles 
will be unnecessary ; suffice it to 
say, that all housekeepers in middle 
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life may purchase every thing they 
want, as articles of furniture or of con- 
sumption, at these places: and but too 
many do so direct from the servants 
themselves. In common life, an ac- 
quaintance with a housekeeper is con- 
sidered a great piece of policy, as 
through them grocery, confectionery, 
oils, pickles, &c. &c., may be had at 
reduced prices. Thus are a mass of 
persons ian partially or wholly into 
crime, by the temptations held out by 
servants to buy articles at a reduced 
price. 

Cooks.—Sometimes the situations of 
cook and house-steward are combined. 
Cooks in large families have great op- 
portunities of making money, but the 
paymaster-general of the household (be 
the office vested in whose hands it 
may) is the only one who makes any 
money of consideration in a short time; 
although every subordinate in the esta- 
blishment, according to the opportu- 
nities afforded them, are all engaged in 
laying on overcharges, or in cheatery 
of some kind, from the stable-man, 
with his brushes, combs, sponges, and 
oil, to the great paymaster of whom I 
have been treating. 

“« In this genteel family, plainly we find 
A little epitome of buman kind ; 
Where down to the beggar, up to the 
great man, 
*Each gentleman cheats you no more than 
he can, 
Sing tantara, rogues all.” 

However the cook may be situated 
as regards the payment of his own 
bills, he will contrive to make many 
profits out of the kitchen. It is im- 
possible to estimate accurately the pre- 
cise quantity of any commodity con- 
sumed in a kitchen where expensive 
cookery is going on. Condiments of 
all kinds are demanded, and supplied 
in double proportion to the actual 
consumption ; sauces, curry-powder, 
bottles of cayenne, &c. &c., besides 
wines which are never used, are all 
little pickings, and convertible into 
money, through their connexion with 
those who were formerly servants, and 
now keep public-houses, or are em- 
barked in other trades. The butcher 
and the cook are sworn friends, and 
manage matters pretty well together. 
In one instance a man-cook, who has 
always been employed in large metro- 
politan families of consequence, having 
himself a wife and ten children, never 
yet paid one farthing for butcher's 
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meat, although he has a daily supply 
sent direct to his own house from the 
butcher ; that is to say, the cook’s wife 
or servant orders every day such meat 
as she chooses, or wants for her family 
table. This is done by the cook and 
butcher incorporating the cook’s bill for 
his own week’s meat into the account 
of his master, distributing it through 
the general bill, a joint or two a day, 
as circumstances permit them. Some- 
times this cannot be done in a month 
—the family may be out of town, or 
have but little company, &c.; the ar- 
rangement is then deferred until an 
opportunity offers itself: in the end, 
however, the cook’s bill is all absorbed 
by his master’s, and at the same time 
liquidated, and from the same purse 
too. The cook generally calculates 
that he can, with the butcher’s help, 
make his master pay for three pounds 
or three pounds and a half per head 
per day, for all in the family; whilst 
one pound and a quarter, on an aver- 
age, would be a liberal allowance for 
butcher’s meat, considering the varie- 
ties of other edible commodities which 
go to a great man’s table. On every 
article the cook buys he lays a profit, 
and demands a bill to be made out for 
an extra quantity; which surplus charge 
he pockets. 

At the house of a certain great poli- 
tical earl, whose station occasions him 
to reside in Westminster, as all his pre- 
decessors have done before him, there 
is a French cook, and also a French 
pastry-cook: the cook uses charcoal 
for his stoves, and it is ordered from a 
man in the neighbourhood, who, a few 
days since, took in his bill for seven 
sacks at eight shillings per sack; when 
the cook desired him to go back and 
make a fresh bill for eight sacks instead 
of seven, and to charge such a price as 
would enable him (the charcoal-man) 
to allow the cook a shilling profit on 
each sack, besides the one overcharged. 
The Frenchman’s orders were given 
openly and peremptorily, which shews 
how generally the practice is carried 
on, and how regardless théy are of its 
being known among the other servants. 
This fact the charcoal-man is ready and 
willing to attest, as he has already 
mentioned the circumstance to several 
persons. I, however, hereby inform 
Monsieur, and all others whom it may 
concern, that he that day, in his con- 
duct with the charcoal-man at West- 
minster, committed a felony for which 
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he is now liable to be transported for 
fourteen years. The overcharge of one 
sack is an act of embezzlement of the 
price paid for it. Is it not extraor- 
dinary that our legislators should so 
rigidly enact and enforce laws against 
the half-starving poor man who com- 
mits an offence, and pass over the de- 
linquents in their own families, whom 
they pay well for their services? It 
would seem as if every act done ina 
great man’s house was venial, but that of 
all deeds committed out ofthem account 
must be rendered; it is a sinistrous po- 
licy to make these distinctions in society. 
The reformers of a nation are not more 
than other men released from their 
domestic and individual duties; they 
are bound to reform their own esta- 
blishments, and are conservatives of 
the virtue of their own houses, as well 
as that of the public at large. J know 
not whether I have made myself suffi- 
ciently understood as to the family this 
transaction occurred in, and shall only 
add that the anecdote is founded on 
fact, and can be established beyond 
controversy, should it meet the eye of 
the illustrious individual at the head 
of [his] affairs. 

It may be asked, how these things 
are to be avoided ? a gentleman cannot 
weigh his own meat, or count his bottles 
of wine when they are brought into his 


cellar, or when they come out of it. . 


Besides, were it possible to obtain a 
maitre d’hétel of honesty to superintend 
the concerns ofa large family, there 
would be a combination of all the 
other servants against him; and with 
the phalanx ofa whole suite of servants 
determined to plunder, he would not 
stand much better chance than the 
principal himself. Nothing but a law 
against the practice, rendering it penal 
on the part of the tradesmen and ser- 
vants to connive for the gain of one 
penny out of their employer’s pocket, 
can stem the torrent of the evil. In 
a small family, if an honest man or 
woman can be found, they are great 
prizes, as they can cast a superin- 
tending eye over the whole establish- 
ment, and effect great comfort, com- 
bined with economy. But such do- 
mestics now-a-days are “like angels’ 
visits, few and far between.” 

One nobleman, Lord S ,» says, 
there is not such an animal in nature as 
an honest servant. He is immensely 
rich, and, being resolved to remain so, 
be keeps every thing under his own 
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lock and key, and with the eyes of 
Argus, or that of a lynx, watches every 
movement of his household. When in 
lodgings in town (his lordship keeps 
no town-house), like a prudent man, 
he has his wine in by the dozen or 
half-dozen. On his departure for the 
country, he carefully locks up any 
remanets in his own trunk, to be trans- 
mitted to his depot at the country 
mansion-house; when at home, he 
every evening at dusk causes the 
park-gates, and every outer door of 
the house, to be locked, and the keys 
brought into his own custody, that no 
stranger may visit the servants without 
his knowledge. The estate abounds 
with game, much of which is sent to 
town during the season, every basket 
of which he himself sees packed and 
securely fastened ; and — but it is un- 
necessary to add more traits of caution 
exhibited by this nobleman; enough 
has already been said to prove that he 
is, being a man of fortune, an extraor- 
dinary instance of prudence and pene- 
tration. These things are not im- 
parted to the world invidiously; no, 
the object is to inform the said noble- 
man, and others interested in the con- 
duct of servants, that, if all could be 
told them, Lord S h, notwithstand- 
all his vigilance, is not one whit better 
off than his compeers, as regards the 
depredations of his servants.  Ilis 
lordship is but one, who has drilled 
himself into habits of economy, opposed 
to a number brought up from infancy 
in dishonest habits; he cannot, there- 
fore, against such opponents be but 
worsted in the conflict; particularly 
as the household make his lordship’s 
prudence an excuse for combining to 
plunder him, and of informing the 
new servants, under the many changes 
which take place, how they may do the 
same. 

Cooks make a great profit of 
glaze,—that is, the essence or gelatine 
of meat, procured by the process of 
drawing, in a close vessel over a fire, 
after the manner of braising meat; 
when properly prepared, it is a sub- 
stance not unlike caoutchouc, being 
neatly of the same consistence, al- 
though not, as that is, elastic: it is uses 
ful in all families for gravies and soups, 
and will keep for an almost indefinite 
length of time. Under the pretext of 
preparing this article for the use of the 
family, extra supplies of meat are or- 
dered from the butcher to make it in 
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greater quantities than needed. Ten 
pounds weight of this nutritious sub- 
stance is not unfrequently brought from 
one kitchen ina day, to be sold, through 
the cook’s agents, at six shillings per 
pound. The regular price at the Italian 
warehouses is from ten shillings to 
twelve shillings per pound. 

Valets. — The whimsicalities and 
extravagances of many masters in high 
life, together with the total absence of 
thoughtfulness in some young men of 
fortune, throws a wide deoor open for 
the exercise of the tricks and imposi- 
tions of this species of servant; but it is 
not possible in a paper of this nature 
to enumerate one-hundredth part of 
them. Those who are with single men 
augment the bills in the same manner 
as stewards, otherwise they confine 
themselves to their masters’ personal ar- 
ticles of consumption. It is their policy 
to represent to the tailor, bootmaker, 
&e., what a fantastical man their mas- 
ter is, and how nothing satisfies him ; 
and but for their (the valet’s) influence 
he would the other day have removed 
his custom; by these means they 
obtain allowances, or a douceur in 
money, besides clothes, &c. &c. If 
they are in the service of a careless 
man, they commit sad depredations on 
the wardrobe, when it is left to their 
sole management; they keep articles of 
wear out of sight, till the recollection 
of them is lost, and then they can ap- 
propriate them to their own uses. The 
tear down the backs and pull off the 
strings of waistcoats, to give them the 
appearance of being old, and only fit 
to be cast aside. They have also a 
trick of using pumice-stone to the 
seams of trousers and other garments, 
and which they do only in certain 
places, that they may shew them up 
as becoming shabby, before they are 
actually much worn. They frequently, 
with a bit of twisted paper well greased, 
and lighted by the candle, burn a small 
hole in a new boot or shoe, through 
the upper-leather, after which they 
know the boot or shoe will not be 
worn, although it is not deteriorated in 
value for the wear of persons among 
the middle classes, to whom it is to be 
sold. They scrape with a knife the 
wristbands and collars of shirts at the 
edges, to make them look old and 
fretted out, that they may possess them, 
when a new wristband is easily added. 
In fine, it is all their study to promote 
extravagance, by these and other means 
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well known, but for which I have not 
space here. Many valets by these means 
are now making from 500/. to 700/. 
per annum. The Duke of P******d, 
a short time since, being out for a 
walk towards Westminster, called into 
Mr. P****t’s, the snuff-seller, to pay 
his bill. His grace being a man of 
very modest and unostentatious man- 
ners, the snuff-man had not the slightest 
idea that he had a duke in his shop, 
taking him for the valet; he therefore 
thanked him for bringing the amount 
of the bill; and, as some acknowledg- 
ment is always made on these ocea- 
sions, he handed the duke a snuff-box 
of a value commensurate to a liberal 
discount on the amount of the bill, 
which the duke, laughing in his sleeve, 
composedly put into his pocket, and 
walked out of the shop. When tra- 
velling with their masters, at each 
stage valets have an eye to the little 
pickings-up on the road, by over- 
charges on every occasion of expendi- 
ture, if the money to pay the same 
passes through their hands, which it 
does in about half the number of cases. 
The great tact in a valet is to avail 
himself of his master’s moments of 
folly and inconsiderateness, or when he 
discovers him in nubibus, from dissipa- 
tion, or infatuation for some earthly 
angel ; any thing may be done at these 
times,— ‘* master recollects nothing.” 
This is the harvest-time, and, although 
inhabitants of the north temperate zone, 
our English valets often have two or 
three in a season, if not one which con- 
tinues the whole year. Our nobility 
are not deficient in dignity, pride, or 
spirit; how is it then, I ask, that they 
are so patient under the misconduct of 
their servants? I fear it is indolence. 
Valets never fail to re-make out the 
laundress’s bill, increasing the charges 
about 2s. 6d. on every 10s., or more, as 
they judge it can pass without notice 
or comment. There is one man who 
was a valet, but who subsequently be- 
came managing man in an hotel in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Oxford 
Street, near which he now himself 
carries on asimilarconcern. The man 
to whom I allude has created much 
astonishment among the west-end 
tradesmen, at his extraordinary rapid 
success, having in a short time, without 
any apparent means, become the pro- 
prietor of a first-rate and topping hotel. 
It has, however, been done by low 
cunning—a quality he possesses be- 
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yond all comparison, although other- 
wise an ignoramus. He now, exulting 
among his neighbours, boasts of the 
many tricks by which he obtained 
money to place himself in the situation 
he at present occupies. It is a maxim 
of his, that if a servant can have one 
good master, he never ought to want 
another (by which he means, one 
thoughtless and extravagant master). 
On one occasion, when he had a col- 
lection of them at the hotel where he 
was servant, he said that he made 
short and sure work of it,— the wash- 
ing-bills being one of his means. In 
the season sometimes there would be 
laundress’s bills delivered to the house 
in one day to the amount of thirty 
pounds, for the washing of linen for 
those who were sojourning for a time 
at the hotel: each particular bill he 
invariably altered after the rate of an 
increase of from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent; so that he realised, in this 
little way as he calls it, from 6/. to 7/. 
in one day; at the same time remon- 
strating with the laundress on the exor- 
bitancy of her charges, and expatiating 
on the dissatisfaction of the gentlemen 
on the same; thus cutting the labourer 
down as low, while he made the gen- 
tlemen pay as high, as possible,— pur- 
suing the same system in every little 
bill he had to pay for the gentlemen, 
and every article he was either em- 
ployed to order or purchase. If we 
reflect on this man’s rise, it is not now 
so much a matter of surprise, when we 
consider the means he had, and the 
method he adopted to accomplish his 
end. Remember he was factotum in 
a large establishment, visited by the 
élite of fashion and extravagance. Sup- 
pose then there were, on an average, 
anly twenty customers in the hotel, and 
he made but 5s. per day out of each 
individual surreptitiously ; this would 
be 5/. each day, or 35/. per week, and 
1820/. per annum, independently of 
his lawful gains and presents. But 
hotels are not filled all the year, it will 
be said, nor will every day bring a bill 
to pay of which the servant can avail 
himself. True; but when all other 
modes by which they obtain money are 
taken into account, and which cannot 
be brought into this paper, I have well- 
grounded proofs that in this particular 
instance the statement is not over- 
charged. Let us, however, suppose it 
to be but half the amount, he will 
then, together with the other emolu- 
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ments of his situation, have got up- 
wards of 1000/. per annum by his 
knavery ; while honest men are starv- 
ing, and otherwise degraded by po- 
verty. Valets have their own houses 
of resort, to which is invariably at- 
tached a dealer in wardrobes, who is 
ever on the spot to purchase and re- 
move any article brought to him for 
sale. Cads, or porters, are also ap- 
pendages to these houses. A valet, 
when he has many letters or messages 
to deliver for his master, generally so- 
journs to this place of rendezvous to 
enjoy himself, whilst the poor slave of 
a porter goes of his errands for a crust 
and a sup of beer. 

Housekeepers.—In middling families 
of quality where a female takes charge 
of the whole household affairs, her emo- 
luments and means of aggrandisement 
are the same as the steward in large 
houses, allowance being made for the 
difference of expenditure in the families ; 
but housekeepers in the first-rate situa- 
tions have a walk of business uncon- 
nected with marketing for culinary ar- 
ticles. They are like the superin- 
tendents in the police force : it is their 
business to see that the subordinates 
do their duty, and that the house is 
kept in proper cleanliness and order ; 
besides taking charge of the linen and 
some particular kind of stores, the na- 
ture of which differ almost in every 
house. It is enough to state, that none 
of these matrons, if they stay for any 
length of time in a place, come away 
with an empty purse. I knew one who 
was housekeeper and lady’s-maid toa 
dowager lady of title, with whom she 
lived many years. During her servi- 
tude she educated her daughter in an 
expensive manner, and on her marriage 
with a tradesman gave a handsome 
dower, and as much table and family 
linen as it is said will last the parties 
and their posterity for three generations 
tocome. She is now no more, and is 
said to have died rich; and this I the 
more readily credit, as her relatives in 
her old age (a state not much amelio- 
rated by the sweetness of her temper) 
paid her marked attention. She lived 
with her mistress until her (the lady’s) 
death, who, in her progress to the grave, 
passed through a stage of dotage and 
imbecility ; the servant was possessed 
of much stultiloquence, in the course 
of which she never failed to introduce 
subjects appertaining to the sinfulness 
and roguery of the world, saying, “‘ Now 
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there’s your ladyship’s last set of che- 
mises—lI declare that they areall going ; 
they don’t make things as they use to 
do ; and there’s that kimmicol and filthy 
hassid bleach, I’m sure it’s all owing to 
that cheating ; look here your ladyship ! 
See it’s as thin under the arm as a bit 
of silver paper,” shewing up a chemise 
which she had scraped for the purpose ; 
“and then there’s those last set of da- 
mask table-cloths and napkins, they are 
all as bad.” ‘ Well,” her ladyship 
would say, “ if that is the case, let me 
have a new set, and go to market your- 
self for them; you had better remove 
the others out of the way ; I do not like 
shabby linen in my wardrobe.” In this 
way the housekeeper, like a double- 
edged sword, cut both ways; she ob- 
tained the old, or rather the new, stock 
of linen, for she took care there never 
should be any old in the house, and 
she got her ¢rifle of profit on that last 
purchased. The conduct ofthis woman 
and her history as a servant, [ am in- 
formed by those who knew her well, 
would make a book of somewhat more 
interest to the nobility than E. L. Bul- 
wer’s novels. She made it a regular 
practice to curtail the wax candles of 
their fair proportion by cutting off two 
or three inches from the bottom, saying 
her ladyship did not like to have the can- 
dles so far from her eyes: not even the 
milk-score escaped her, out of which 
she made a few shillings per week ; and 
so with every article which came into 
the house ; and yet herladyship quitted 
the world in a full persuasion that she 
had been blessed witha faithful servant! 

The wealthy, in consequence of 
their education and self-complacency, 
think it not needful to study any more 
of life than they see in theirown imme- 
diate walk, and are thereby rendered 
the most open class of the community 
to cheatery and hypocrisy ; and for the 
same reason it is, that when a rich man 
determines to take his affairs into his 
own hands and deal with his tradesmen 
himself, he generally disgusts them by 
his acts of meanness, running into the 
opposite extreme, for want of a know- 
ledge of the real affairs of life. A gen- 
tleman of rank and property, by some 
accident knew a woman whom he con- 
sidered worthy of employment, and she 
obtained the family washing, which was 
executed for a long time to their satis- 
faction, till one of the thorough-bred 
town housekeepers came to manage the 
affairs of the house, who soon informed 
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the laundress, that unless she consented 
to wash for herself and daughter, and 
to include the same in her master’s bills, 
that she should remove the work to 
another person. This proposition the 
washerwoman positively refused to com- 
ply with upon grounds of principle, at 
the same time relying on the good 
opinion the gentleman himself had of 
her; the housekeeper, in consequence, 
when the linen came into her hands 
tumbled and tossed it about, and then 
complained from week to week that the 
work was badly executed, ‘until she 
succeeded in ousting the laundress. 
The poor woman wrote to the gentle- 
man, and explained the circumstance, 
informing him that the housekeeper had 
gone so far as to acknowledge what she 
had done, with a view of bringing the 
woman to comply with her dishonest 
proposal ; yet this gentleman refused to 
investigate the affair. Such is the influ- 
ence that those who study great folks 
have over them ! 

Ladies’ maids have much the same 
routine of business to perform for their 
ladies as valets have for their gentlemen, 
to obtain gifts of dresses, &c. &e.; but 
the opportunities for positive robbery 
are not so many as among the latter, 
and, generally speaking, they are now 
the most virtuous and honest class of 
servants ; a large portion of them coming 
from tradesmen’s families of respecta- 
bility. The following anecdote, the 
particulars of which occurred about 
eighteen months since, tells more 
against the tradesman than the lady’s- 
maid. <A lady of rank was about to 
be married to a gentleman of fortune. 
Certain tradesmen, who are always on 
the look-out for business, knowing that 
the maid had a more than ordinar 
influence and control over her lady’s 
mind, applied to her to be recom- 
mended, first to the lady, and through 
her to the gentleman whom she in- 
tended to marry, as persons fit to be 
employed to furnish their house. It 
happened that the maid also was about 
to be married to a master baker: the 
tradesmen therefore proposed, that if 
she (the maid) could obtain them the 
order for her mistress’s furniture, they 
together would furnish her intended 
husband’s house gratis. And_ this 
they actually did, at a cost of up- 
wards of 400/., being probably equal 
to an allowance of six or seven per cent 
on the order they obtained through the 
maid’s influence. 
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This, in the competition of trade, ii 
is said is all fair; but I hold that, 
when a tradesman receives an order 
for goods (particularly a large quan- 
tity of furniture), the customer places 
himself in the hands of the man in 
full confidence that his order will be 
executed on fair and business-like terms, 
and that he shall be called upon to pay 
only such a price as may be justified 
on the general principles of trade, any 
deviation from which is robbery: but 
when six or seven per cent is laid on 
by the employées, for the purpose of 
handing over to a third person, a crime 
is committed which ought to be pu- 
nished by the laws of every state. Nor 
can such practices be too generally 
made known; the congruities of so- 
ciety have been destroyed by them: 
each man justifies his own (aches of 
moral conduct by referring to those of 
bis neighbour, and none are ashamed. 

As the whole life ofa servant in great 
families is spent in chicanery, hypo- 
crisy, and trickery—and as vast num- 
bers of these rise into trade—and again, 
as all have, more or less, daily trans- 
actions with the middling tradesmen, 
of a tendency to corrupt the heart and 
debase the morals, the venal and tor- 
tuous ways of man in the present day, 
or that all should become sophists, 
cannot excite surprise in the mind of 
any one who takes a serious but lumi- 
nous and comprehensive view of the 
present state of society. Those who 
possess money possess influence; in a 
moral point, therefore, it is desirable 
that wealth and principle should bear 
each other company. Happy would it 
be for men if they were all so situated 
in life, that although their passions 
prompted them to be wicked, yet they 
could see that interest dictated the ad- 
vantage of honesty. Virtue is doubt- 
less the fundamental rule for the hap- 
piness of all ; but the custom of paying 
servants indirectly more than directly, 
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puts them on the alert to snatch at all 
within their reach ; their principles are 
early vitiated, and the whole of their 
masters’ property they are taught to 
consider as flutson, when it conve- 
niently comes within their grasp. What 
I mean by indirect payment is, the 
custom of allowing servants to appro- 
priate certain articles in the family to 
their own use, when fashion, or the 
love of change, brings them into disuse. 
It would be better if they were paid in 
full, according to their situations; or 
that all the articles cast aside in a 
family should be collected together, 
and every year disposed of in a lump 
for the benefit of them all, under a rule 
laid down. And let the gentry punish 
any servant who takes one article off 
the premises for sale, contrary to the 
arrangement. The object is to confine 
them to their duties, and to make them 
satislied with a payment in money for 
their services, and to suppress all kinds 
of peculation. If this can be accom- 
plished, there is no reason why servants 
should not be as honest and moral a 
class as any other. As matters stand, 
the account given of them in this paper 
is a history —no fable. The rich have 
superfluities which ought to be made 
useful, not mischievous to the state ; 
their appropriation to the uses of the 
poor would be a better application of 
them, than in corrupting the morals 
and in promoting habits of profligacy 
in those who, from want of education, 
once set going on the wrong road, 
know no rules of conscience or self- 
denial. 

If the limits of this paper would 
permit, there is much to be said upon 
the subject of wages given to house- 
hold servants. They are paid too 
highly. A payment proportionate to 


their labours, as compared with the 
earnings of the useful classes generally, 
would tend much to improve their 
character and services. 
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We chanced lately to take up the re- 
print, “ with additions and corrections,” 
of Ritson’s Ancient Songs. Ritson’s 
editors have in general discovered, that 
“even in his works” these (the cor- 
rections, &c.) cannot always be dis- 
pensed with ; and, certainly, if any one 
of them more than the rest stands in 
need of a bold and skilful editor—one 
who can and will alter and correct, 
and that freely, nay, add to and sub- 
tract from them also—it is his cellec- 
tion of ancient songs. We love, gentle 
reader, these remains of our forefathers ; 
we love to read in them of their true 
English hospitality, their festivity, and 
jollity ; we cherish fondly the memory 
of those brave men who raised and 
supported England’s glory—peace be 
with their spirits !—and nothing do we 
love better than the song that was 
chanted at their festive “ borde,” or 
some “ ryght newe and merie balade,” 
setting forth in due order and “ goodlie” 
thymes the valorous “ gestes” of our 
countrymen, or the true loves of our 
fair countrywomen. They are rude 
and simple — some of them, at least; 
but we love even their simplicity and 
artlessness, and we cordially join with 
our honest old friend Izaak Walton, in 
saying of many of them, ** They are old- 
fashioned poetry, but choicely good.’ 
We hail, therefore, with joy such pub- 
lications as the present, when they are 
pleasantly garnished for us—when they 
are dressed up in palatable style, not 
choked and buried in the pedantry of 
antiquarianism, nor yet served to us 
bare and dry, without an illustration 
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to make them grateful either to the eye 
or the taste. But if Ritson want cor- 
rection, what shall we say to Mr. 
Hartshorne ? 

By comparing our own collations 
(for we confess we have not collated 
all the volumes of “ Ancient Metrical 
Tales” ourselves) with those of others, 
we think we may perhaps venture to 
say thus much in Mr. Hartshorne’s 
favour — that the average, speaking in 
round numbers, is not more than twelve 
errors to the page.t We should con- 
jecture, from the tone of the preface— 
not a very long one i’ faith —that 
Hartshorne wished all faults to be laid 
to the score of his idleness, rather than 
his ignorance. Idle enough he is; in- 
deed we doubt whether he took the 
trouble to look at his proof-sheets,. Of 
course, we could not expect a glossary 
from him. Not content, however, with 
this, he has conceived the wicked design 
of persuading other people to follow 
his example, telling them that glossa- 
ries are a very useless kind of things. 
“ To the reader,” he says, “ already 
initiated into these mysteries, such helps 
would be unnecessary; whilst the wants 
or the complaints (!) of those who are 
but beginning to tread in the ‘ primrose 
path’ may be answered [kind-hearted 
man!] in the words cf Sir Philip 
Sidney : ‘ that there are many mysteries 
[old words, &c. Hartshorne is talking 
of] contained in poetry, which of pur- 
pose were written darkly (?), lest by 
prophane wits it should be abused.’”’ 
Now we really suspect that this was 
intended to have a meaning: we con- 
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will, no doubt, be astonished when we inform him, that from a careful collation of 
the first poem in his volume, the romance of Athelstone, which consists of about six 
hundred lines, it appears that he has made in it two or three hundred mistakes ; of 
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fess we are in the dark as to what that 
may be, though we have an idea that 
it amounts to something like this: that 
our forefathers—Heaven forgive them ! 
—wrote in old English out of pure 
malice, that we, their unworthy de- 
scendants (Mr. Hartshorne among the 
rest), might not understand them. 
Hartshorne’s mode of proceeding puts 
us in mind of giving a stone to one 
who asks fora loaf. However, “ give 
a lazie clerke a lean fee,” is an old 
saying, “ryght pythylie” set forth by 
Mistris Elizebeth Grymston, in the year 
of grace one thousand six hundred.and 
four. 

But we have not done with Harts- 
horne yet. We think we can find a 
more satisfactory excuse for him than 
he has himself given, for withholding 
a glossary. To the poem of “ Piers of 
Ffulham,” in this volume, he has added 
some glossarial notes, as a specimen of 
“ the editor’s plan of illustration” when 
he first began the collection.* These 
notes occupy fourteen pages of small 
print, the poem itself filling seventeen 
pages. We have in the first two far-- 
fetched quotations, to no purpose at all 
that we can discover; the second note 
illustrates the singular fact that an eel 
is a slippery fish, with sundry trite ob- 
servations on old luxuries subjoined, pil- 
laged, we suspect, from Hone’s Every- 
Day Book, or some similar publication. 
The next three notes illustrate the words 
queasy, excuse, and stew, which latter is 
shrewdly conjectured, on the faith of 
three or four quotations, to mean some- 
times a brothel. We have then a full 
page of quotations to prove that fo be 
ware (net, as Hartshorne has it, to ware) 
signifies to beware. Next it is inferred, 
from a passage in Gammer Gurton’s 
Neele, that eels (which is odd enough) 
were formerly considered to be a dainty 
dish. After this we have upwards ofa 
page to shew that “ lyme twigges” are 
“ twigs covered with birdlime”—“ from 
A.S. lime, bitumen, and twig, ramus ! /” 
And these notes belong to a poem in 
which there are several words, which to 
the general reader need explanation— 
may easily be explained—and yet are 
not explained. Gentle reader, verily 
we have good need to thank our editor 
for not giving us a glossary. 


* By the way, Hartshorne, though he makes no little ostentation of his know- 
ledge of the Cambridge libraries, seems never to have suspected that in the public 
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But to return from this digression. 
Ritson frequently complains of others 
for their want of exactness in expressing 
themselves, but he is not altogether free 
from the same fault ; the following pas- 
sage, the conclusion of his “ Disserta- 
tion on Ancient Song and Music,” may 
be given as an example. 

‘** An ingenious Frenchman,” says he, 
‘« has projected the history of his country 
by a chronological series of songs and 
ballads ; and the multitude of MSS. and 
printed collections preserved in the royal 
library, or otherwise attainable, would 
leave a diligent compiler at no loss for 
materials. A history of England, of this 
sort, would be no less interesting or de- 
lightful ; but the task is impossible. * * 
With respect to the collection now pro- 
duced, there is scarce a public library 
which has not been explored, in order to 
furnish materials for it. Its contents, 
indeed, are far from numerous ; a defect, 
if it be one, which neither zeal nor in- 
dustry has been able to remedy.” 


In what Ritson imagined the impos- 
sibility of such an undertaking to con- 
sist, is not very clear. Does he mean 
to say, as the latter part of this para- 
graph would lead us to conjecture, 
that he has done every thing that can 
be done in collecting early English 
poetry? If so, it is but one of his own 
vain-glorious boasts, and is therefore 
unworthy of notice. Does he mean to 
say that materials for such a work do 
not exist? If this be his meaning, 
we deny altogether such lack of ma- 
terials. Ritson has explored every 
public library? Why, almost the 
only manuscripts that he knew any 
thing about were those in the British 
Museum ; and of the old poetry there 
he does not appear to have used one- 
sixth part. The Metrical Tales, pub- 
lished by Hartshorne, will give some 
idea of the abundance of old poetry in 
the Cambridge libraries for instance; 
and they are but a part of the libraries 
in this country which contain valuable 
collections of ancient MSS. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that there is in existence 
old poetry sufficient to form a very 
abundant illustration of English history, 
from a comparatively early period ; an 
illustration which would be, as Ritson 
says, very delightful, and which would 
throw great light on the motives and 





library there is a second copy of “ Piers of Ffulham,” and also a MS. of “ Florice 


and Blancheflour,” which he has given from the Edinburgh MS. 
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feelings which gave rise to political 
events, 

From notices which frequently occur 
in our old chronicles, it appears very 
clearly that, at all periods of English 
history, songs and ballads were the 
popular instruments equally of libel 
and of praise, of expressing dissatis- 
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faction as well as of rejoicing. Thus 
in Fabyan we are told, that on the 
death of King Henry I. people were 
divided in their opinions, some praising 
his good qualities, whilst others were 
more inclined to censure his faults. 
** One other,” he adds, “ made these 
versys of hym as folowen : 


“ Kynge Henrye is deade, bewtie of the worlde, for whome is greate dole, 


Goddes nowe maken for theyr kinde brother. 


For he is sole 


Mercurius in speche, Marce in battayle, harte stronge Appollo, 

Jupyter in hest, egall with Saturne, and enemye to Cupydo. 

Kyng he was of ryght, and man of most might, and gloryous in rayning. 

And when he left his crowne, then fell honour downe, for mysse of suche a kynge, 
Normandye than gan lowre, for losse of theyr floure, and sange wel away, 
Englande made mone, and Scotlande dyd grone, for to se that daye.” 


Songs appear also to have been fa- 
vourite instruments in raising and or- 
ganising rebellions. The two lines 
given by Holinshed and Lambarde, as 
part of those sung by the Earl of Lei- 
cester’s rebels in the reign of Henry II., 

** Hoppe Wylikin, hoppe Wyllykin, 

Ingland is thyne and myne,” 
sound to us very much like the burden 
of a song. In Wat Tyler’s rebellion, 
also, in the reign of Richard I[., the 
letter of John Ball, given in Holinshed, 
a copy of which was said to have been 
found in the pocket of one of the 
rioters, contains some rude rhymes, 
such as we may suppose these rustics 
to have committed to memory as a 
sort of watchword : 


‘John Scheepe, S. Marie preest of 
Yorke, and now of Colchester, greeteth 
well John Namelesse, and John the 
Miller, and John Carter, and biddeth 
them that they beware of guile in Bour- 
rough, and stand togither in Gods name; 
and biddeth Piers ploughman go to his 
worke, and chastise well Hob the robber, 
and take with you John Trewman and 
all his fellowes, and no mo. 

‘ John the Miller y ground small, small, 
small ; 

the kings sonne of heaven shall paie for 
all. 

Beware or yee be wo, 

know your freend from your fo, 

have inough and saie ho, 

and doo well and better, flee sinne, 

and seeke peace, and hold you therein, 

And so biddeth John Trewman and 
all his fellowes.’ ” 


On the Scottish borders there would 
seem to have been kept up a constant 
warfare with songs and ballads. Fab- 
yan, speaking of the second. year of 
Fd. III. (1327), says: 


‘In this yere, whiche at this daye 


was the seconde yere of the Kyng Davyd 
fore said, the soonne of Robert le Bruze, 
then kyng of Scottes, maryed vpon the 
daye of Marye Magdeleine, at the towne 
of Berwyke, the fornamed Jane, sister 
vnto the kyng of Englande. But it was 
not long or the Scottes, in dispite of the 
Englishe menne, called hir Jane Make- 
peace. And also to their more derision, 
thei made diuerse truffes, roundes, and 
songes, of the whiche one is specially 
remembred as foloweth : 

Long beerdis hartles, 

Paynted hoodes coytles, 

Gay cottes gracelis, 

Maketh Englande thryfteles. 
Whiche ryme, as saieth Gvydo, was made 
by the Scottes, princypally for the defor. 
myte of clothyng that at those dayes was 
vsed by Englysshe menne.” 


A few years before this, in 1297, 
while Edward I. was besieging Ber- 
wick, the Scots made this rhyme upon 
him, as saith Fabyan : 


“* What wenys Kyng Edward with his 
long shankes 
Tohave wonne Berwike,all our vnthankes. 
Gaas pykes hym, 
And when he hath it 
Gaas dykes hym.” 


However, the Scots were beaten in 
this instance, both with sword and 
song. Berwick was soon taken, and, 
shortly after, they suffered a signal dis- 
comfiture at Dunbar : 


‘* Wherfore the Englishe menne, in 
reproche of the Scottes, made this rime 
folowing : 

These scaterand Scottes 
Hold wee for sottes 

Of wrenches vnware ; 
Erly in a mornyng 
In an eiuill timyng 

Came thei to Dunbarre.” 


We imagine this, too, from the appear- 
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ance of it, to have been the first stanza 
of a song.* 

We fear that there are very few 
songs now in existence of an age ear- 
lier than the reign of the third Henry, 
though we have little doubt that a dili- 
gent search might bring some to light. 
With the reigns of Henry III. and the 
Edwards such poems become much 
more plentiful, and are (particularly 
under Edward I.) for their intrinsic 
merit well deserving of our notice. 
Few political events seem to have hap- 
pened at this time which were not 
thought worthy, atleast, ofa song. We 
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may instance one. The battle of Lewes, 
gained by the barons in the reign of 
Henry, could not fail to raise the hopes 
of their partisans to the highest pitch ; 
and we have, in a MS. in the Harleian 
collection, a spirited song, which may 
be supposed to have been written in 
the moment of victory. It is altoge- 
ther a clever and witty performance, 
and the circumstance of the King of 
Almaigne having, after the battle was 
lost, taken refuge in a windmill, which 
he barricadoed and defended till even- 
ing, when he was compelled to sur- 
render, is sarcastically related : 


“The Kyng of Alemaigne wende do ful wel, 
He saisede the mulne for a castel, 
With hare sharpe swerdes he grounde the stel, 
He wende that the sayles were mangonel 


- To helpe Wyndesore. 


The Kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys host, 
Makede him a caste] of a mulne post, 
Wende with is prude, and is muchele bost, 
Brohte from Alemayne moni sori gost 


This has been printed by Percy. 
The battle of Evesham, which followed, 
and in which Simon de Montfort, the 
head of the rebellious barons, was slain, 
gave occasion for other poems; and 
there is one among the Harleian MSS. 
in Norman French, made, like the 
other, by one of De Montfort’s parti- 
sans, lamenting over the fate of that 
nobleman, and holding him forth in 
the light of a martyr. The song on 
Sir Piers de Birmingham also belongs 
to the end of this reign, though written 
some years after; as also, perhaps, the 
severe satires on the Romish clergy, 
contained in the MS. from which that 
song was taken. Among them is a 


To store Wyndesore.” 


ballad setting forth (and with good 
reason, as we may gather from Fabyan) 
the violent and unjust proceedings of 
the people in power, and applying to 
them, with much naiveté, a fable of the 
lion (as king) and the wolf, fox, and 
ass, where the fox by his cunning, and 
the wolf by his strength and power, 
are allowed to rob and oppress with 
impunity, while the simple ass is pu- 
nished even for his harmlessness. 

Of the reign of Edward I. we may 
mention the ballads against the French 
and against the Scots, which have been 
printed from the Harleian MSS. by 
Ritson ; the former of which ends with 
this denunciation : 


“ Zef the prince of Walis his lyf habbe mote, 
Hit falleth the Kyng of Fraunce bittrore then the sote, 
Bote (unless) he the rathere therof welle do bote (make amendment) 


There is also a ballad, or “ ditty,” as 
it is called in the catalogue, in the same 
MS. from which Ritson procured these 
two songs, complaining much of the 
great taxes and fees extorted by the 
king’s officers ; and a song, partly in 
French and partly in Latin, in the same 
volume, accuses the king with leaving 
England to make war in foreign parts, 
against the will of his subjects, and of 
oppressing his people by levying a fif- 


Wel sore hit shal hym rewe.” 


teenth, and taxing their wool, &c. ; half 
of the produce of which taxes did not 
come into his coffers, but was em- 
bezzled by the officers who collected 
it. Another Norman-French poem is 
directed against the commission of 
traile-baston, which was issued by Ed- 
ward I. about 1306, and consequently 
near the end of his reign. The last 
stanza informs us how secretly it was 
written : 


* Since writing the above, we have found a Norman-French poem on Edward's 
Scotch wars, in the public library at Cambridge ; in which are inserted several frag- 


ments of the English songs made by the contending parties. 
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‘* Cest rym fust fet al bois, desouz un lorer ; 
La chaunte merle, russinole, e cyre lesperver. 
Escrit estoit en perchemyn par mout remembrer ; 
E gitte en haut chemyn, qe un le dust trover.” 


Percy has printed, from the same 
volume, an elegy on the death of Ed- 
ward I.; in which his loss is bewailed 
as that of the first knight in Christen- 
dom. A Norman-French elegy on the 
same subject, in the public library at 
Cambridge, styles him the “ father of 
his country.” Fabyan seems to look 
upon this king Edward with great 
satisfaction, and gives us two Latin 
elegies on his death, which he has 
translated into English, “ to the entent 
that they shulde be had in mynde.” 
One of them, because it is short, we 
give here: 

** While lyued this kynge, 
By his power all thynge 
Was in good plyghte. 
For gyle was hydde, 
Greate peace was kydde, 
And honeste had myghte.” 


During the reigns of the first three 
Edwards indeed, poetry seems to have 
been much cultivated. The kings car- 
ried about with them, when on their 
military expeditions, chosen poets to 
celebrate their victories; and we have 
an excellent specimen of their perform- 
ances in the spirited poetry of Lawrence 
Minot, under Edward III., which has 
been printed from one of the Cotton 
MSS. by Ritson. 

From this time forward we can col- 
lect a regular series of poetical attacks 
on the growing vices of the Romish 
clergy, till the reformation; and some 
few poetical pieces by the monks, in 
their own defence. Of the latter may 
be instanced. the song against the Lol- 
lards, printed by Ritson. Ofthe former, 
among the earliest are those contained 
in the Harl. MSS., No. 913. Imme- 
diately following these, in respect to 
date, are those contained in No. 2253 


of the same collection; of which one, 
in Norman-French, which sums up all 
the vices of the clergy in the quali- 
fications of an imaginary new order— 
“ordre de bel eyse”—is extremely 
amusing. 

In the succeeding reign we find 
some few scattered pieces of a political 
character, and it is extremely probable 
that many more may easily be found. 
To the reign of Richard Il. we may 
refer the subjects of the two ancient 
ballads of Chevy Chase and Otter- 
bourne, given by Percy, though the 
ballads themselves are of a later date. 
Among the MSS. of Corpus College 
there are one or two copies of verses 
relating to the insurrections of the 
peasantry during this reign. One of 
these, in alternate lines of English and 
Latin, made by one who at least seems 
to have favoured the commonalty, is 
any thing but a rustic composition : it 
begins thus,— 


“‘ Tax has tenet (grieved) us all, 
probat hoc mors tot validorum, 
The kyng therof hade smalle, 
fuit in manibus cupidorum.” 


The old chronicles give us a most 
melancholy picture of the dissensions 
and “ frays,” as Fabyan calls them, 
which raged in most of our towns dur- 
ing these ages; and we can scarcely 
doubt that each town had its own 
songs and ballads. We shall give an 
example of one of these, which has 
been printed from the Cole MSS. by 
Hartshorne,—a threatening notice that 
was posted over the door of the mayor 
of Cambridge (or, as the title has it, 
billa posita super hostium majoris), in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
it is worthy in every respect of a mo- 
dern contested election. 


‘«* Looke out here, Maire, with. thie pilled pate 

And see wich a scrowe (what a scroll) is set on thie gate, 

Warning the of harde happes, 
For and it lukke thou shalt have swappes: 

Therefore I rede (counsel) keepe the at home ; 
For thou shalt abey for that is done : 

Or els kest (cast) ona coate of mayle ; 
Truste well thereto withouten fayle. 

And great Golias Joh Essex 

Shalt have a clowte with my harille axe 
Wherever I may him have.* 





* Gentle reader, we would have thee note well, we do not pretend to print 
correctly after Hartshorne’s printed exemplar: this word have is there printed hare ; 
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And the hosteler Bambo, with his goats beard, 
Once and it happe shall be made afeard, 


So God mote me save. 


And zit ( yet) with thie catche-poles hope I to mete, 
With a fellow or twayne in the playne streete, 

And her crownes brake : 
And that harlot Hierman, with his calves snowte, 
Of buffets full sekerly (surely) shall bern a rowte, 


For his werkes sake, 


And yet shall Hankyn Attibbrigge, 
Full zerne (eagerly) for swappes his tayle wrigge, 


And it hap ariht. 


And other knaves all on heape 
Shall take knockes ful good cheape, 
Come once winter niht. 
But nowe I praye to God Almight, 
That whatsoever thou spare, 
That metche (much) sorowe to him bediht, 
And evill mote he fare. 
Amen, quoth he that beshrewd the mairs very visage.” 


In the reign of Henry V. we have a 
song of rejoicing on the victory at 
Agincourt, printed by Percy from one 
of the Pepysian MSS., which, as he 
observes, has no poetical merits to com- 
mend it. The reign of his successor 
affords us more. We have a sarcastic 
ballad, exulting over the death of the 
Duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole; 
and another song, at which Ritson be- 
comes rather fastidious, and turns up 
his nose. This song, however, which 
has never been published, is curious, 
as relating to an important event, and 
is not deserving of Ritson’s sneers. 
After the first battle of St. Albans, by 
the mediation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and others, a conference 


was held between the two adverse par- 
ties, the Yorkists and Lancastrians. 
* By reason whereof,” says Fabyan, 
“ a dissimuled unite and concorde be- 
twene theim was concluded. In token 
and for ioy wherof, the kyng, the 
quene, and all the said lordes, vpon 
our Lady daye annunciacion in Lent at 
Paules wente solemply in procession, 
and soone after euery lorde departed 
where his pleasure was.”. This pro- 
cession is the subject of the song just 
mentioned. It describes the joy mani- 
fested in the procession, recounts the 
wg persons who had laboured to 

ring about peace, and concludes with 
the praise of London. 


** God preserue hem we pray hertly, 
And London, for thei ful diligently 
Kepten the peas in trowbel and aduersite, 
To bryng in reste thei labured ful truly. 


Of thre thynges I praise the worshipful cite, 

The firste the true faithe that thei haue to the kynge, 
The seconde of love to the comynalte, 

The thrid goude rule for evermore kepynge. 


The which God maynteyn euermore durynge, 
And save the maier and all the worthi cite, 

And that is amys God bryng to amendynge, 

That Anglond may reioise to concorde and vnite.” 


It is worthy of remark, as regards the 
praise thus bestowed on “ the wor- 
shipful cite,” that, after mentioning 
this procession, Fabyan tells us, in his 
pleasant gossipping way, “ and in the 
moneth of folowyng, was a greate 





fray in fletestrete, betwene the menne 
of courte and the inhabitauntes of the 
said strete, in whiche fraye a gentil- 
manne beynge the quenes attourney 
was slaine.” 

Surely, Ritson had small reason fox 


in which mistake we have three charges against him :—-1. Not knowing a v from an r 
in the MS.; 2. Not understanding the passage, inasmuch as in his edition it is 
entirely without meaning, and not trying to understand it, or he would immediately 
have discovered his mistake ; 3, Not comparing it with the word three lines below, 


which should rhyme to it, 


- 
ee -—ri—“—i—C—D 
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asserting that there is not enough old 
poetry left to form a regular illustra- 
tion of English history. During these 
same reigns of which we have been 
speaking, we have also abundance of 
poetry of a lighter cast, some of which 
has already been printed. We will 
give a song, though rude in its kind, 
from a small volume, contained among 
the Sloane MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, on paper, in the writing of about 
the age of Henry V. These songs, 
which are in a dialect rather provin- 
cial, are very curious specimens of the 
popular poetry of that age. The fol- 
lowing is of a satirical character, and 
is not entirely devoid of wit. It de- 
scribes the mischances to which a man 
was liable, who carried what was then 
looked upon as an article of ostentation, 
a baselard (dagger), but who had not 
courage to keep it. 

“* Prenegard, prenegard, thus bere I myn 

baselard. 


Lesteneth, lordyngs, I zou beseke, 
Ther is non man worzt (worth) a leke, 
Be he sturdy, be he meke, 

But he bere a baselard. 


Myn baselard hazt a schede of red, 

And a clene loket of led, 

Me thinketh I may bere up my hed, 
For I bere myn baselard. 


My baselard hazt a wrethin hafte, 
Qwan (when) 1 am ful of ale cawte, 
lt is gret dred of man slawte, 

For then I bere myn baselard. 


My baselard hazt a syluer shape, 
Therfore I may both gaspe and gape, 
Me thinketh I go lyk non knape, 

For I bere a baselard. 


My baselard hazt a trencher kene, 
Fayr as rasour scharp and schene (bright), 
Euere me thinketh I may be kene, 

For I bere a baselard. 


As I zede (went) up in the strete, 

With a cartere I gan mete, 

Felawe, he seyde, so mot I the (thrive), 
Thou xalt forgo thi baselard. 
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The cartere his qwyppe (whip) began to 
take 
And al myn fleych began to qwake, 
And I was lef for to escape, 
And there I left myn baselard. 


Qwan I came forzt (forth) on to myn 
damme (dame), 
Myn hed was brokyn to the panne, 
Che seyde I was a praty manne, 
And wel cowde bere myn baselard.” 


As we approach the time of the re- 
formation, with the introduction and 
improvement of the art of printing, 
books of all kinds become more and 
more abundant; and we are then at no 
loss for political songs. The bustling 
reign of Henry VIII.,* for instance, 
will furnish us with many. During 
this reign, it appears that broadside 
printed ballads became common, and 
the folio volumes of these ballads, and 
other political poems, which Percy 
mentions as existing in the archives of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and “ di- 
gested under the several reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Eli- 
zabeth, James I., &c.,” if they still exist 
there, must contain some curiosities. 

Ritson is perhaps right in saying, 
that “ very ballads exist of an 
earlier date than the reign of James, 
or even of Charles I.” This would be 
a thing not so much to be lamented, as 
far as regards ballads of a general na- 
ture, inasmuch as they were mostly re- 
printed in garlands by their authors, 
such as Deloney, and “ that balad- 
poet, Thomas Elderton, who did arm 
himself with ale, as old father Ennius 
did with wine, when he balated.” A 
great portion, too, of the broadside 
ballads published during the seven- 
teenth century were reprints. Unfor- 
tunately, the political ballads were 
those least attractive to the buyers of 
succeeding times. 

When we speak of the political 
ballads as being seldom reprinted, we 





* We may mention, as belonging to the reign of Hen. VII., ‘‘ The Justes of the 


Moneth of Maye,” for the sake of observing, that Hartshorne, who has printed it from 
a black-letter copy in the Pepysian Library, is almcst as correct when he follows 
printed books as when he copies from MSS. The first verse of this poem is— 
‘* The moneth of May, with amerous beloued, 
Plasauntly past, i there hath ben pued 
Feates of armes, and no persones reproued 
That had courage.” 

We shall only suggest that, before he publishes another edition, Hartshorne should 
look at the original, and see if there is not some mark about the p which shews it to 
stand for pro in the word which he has so strangely disfigured —it should be proued. 
The expression, ‘“‘ feats of arms being proved,” is perhaps new to Mr, Hartshorne. 
The discovery is at his service. 
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except many historical ballads, which 
we find were reprinted, and some of 
which may be traced back with suffi- 
cient certainty to the time, or very near 
the time, of the events to which they 
refer. There are some also which might 
seem to be revivals of older ballads, 
much modernised, like the modern 
copy of Chevy Chace. In making 
this observation, we had more particu- 
larly in our mind a ballad in the Gar- 
land of Delight (one of Deloney’s gar- 
lands), which has for its title, “ The 
Winning of the Isle of Man, by the 
noble Earl of Salisbury.” We give 
the first three stanzas, 


** The noble Earl of Salisbury, 
Witb many a hardy knight, 
Most valiantly prepard himself 
Against the Scots to fight. 
With his spear and his shield 
Making his proud foes to yield, 
Fiercely on them all he ran, 
To drive them from the Isle of Man, 
Drums striking on a row, 
Trumpets sounding as they go, 
Tan ta ra ra ra tan. 
Their silken ensigns in the field 
Most gloriously were spread, 
The horsemen on their prancing steeds 
Struck many Scotchmen dead ; 
The brown bills on their corslets ring, 
The bowmen with their gray goose 
wing, 
The lusty lance, the piercing spear, 
The soft fiesh of their foes do tear ; 
Drums beating on a row, 
Trumpets sounding as they go, 
Tan ta ra ra ra tan. 


The battle was so fierce and hot, 
The Scots for fear did fly, 
And many a famous knight and ’squire 
In gory blood did lie. 
Some, thinking for to scape away, 
Did drown themselves within the 
sea: 

Some, with many a bloody wound, 

Lay gasping on the clayey ground ; 

Drums beating on a row, 

Trumpets sounding as they go, 
Tan ta ra ra ra tan.” 

Tn the sequel, King Edward makes 
the earl Knight of the Garter and first 
King of Man. We find it noticed in 
Gough’s Camden, that in the reign 
of Edward I1I., about the year 1340, 
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William Montacute the younger, Earl 
of Salisbury, “ rescued Man by force 
of arms out of the hands of the Scots.” 

Of the political poems of the reign 
of Henry VIII., we may mention the 
ballads on the battle of Flodden, of 
which there are several, and the songs 
and ballads on the Reformation. We 
may add to these the so-much and so- 
unjustly censured poems of the “law- 
reate” Skelton, of which we understand 
that a newand complete edition is fortli- 
coming. A volume in the Harleian 
collection contains several libels of 
Henry’s reign, by Skelton and others 
(No. 2252). Percy has printed a song 
on the fall of Cromwell. There is a 
ballad, preserved in one of the garlands, 
on the riots against the foreigners at 
this time; and there is in MS. a song, 
which has been printed by Sir John 
Hawkins, and is supposed to be a 
satire on the drunken Flemings who 
came into England with the princess 
Anne of Cleves. 

** Ruttekin is come unto our town, 

In a cloke without cote or gown, 

Save a raggid hoode to kyver his crown. 
Like a ruttekin, hoyday, hoyday. 
Jolly ruttekin, hoyday, hoyday. 

Ruttekin can speke no Englishe, 

His tong renyth all on buttyrd fishe, 

Besmerde with greese about his dishe, 
Like a ruttekin, &c. 

Ruttekin shall bring you all good luck, 

A stoop of beer up at a pluk, 

Till his braine be as wise as a duk, 
Like a ruttekin, &c.” 

Among the Lansdowne MSS. there 
is a volume of poems wrilten on paper 
said in the catalogue to be of “ about 
the time of Henry VIII.,” and some of 
its cantents prove this to be correct. 
The poem, however, which we are 
going to quote is at least older than 
the time of the reformation. Its title 
in the MS. is “ A processe or an exor- 
tation to tendre the chargis of the true 
husbondys,” and it gives us a singu- 
larly curious account of the taxes and 
extortions to which landed property 
was then subjected. After repeating the 
burden—* I praye to God spede wele 
the plough”— the song goes on to say : 


‘** And so shulde of right the parson praye, 











That hath the tithe shefe of the londe ; 
Ffor our sarvauntys we moste nedis paye, 
Or ellys ful still the plough maye stonde. 
Then cometh the clerk anon at hande 

To haue a shef of corne there it groweth ; 
And the sexten somwhate in his hande. 

1 praye to God spede wele the plough. 
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The kyngis puruiours also they come, 

To haue whete and otys at the kyngis nede, 
And over that befe and mutton, 

And butter and pulleyn, so God me spede ; 
And to the kyngis courte we moste it lede, 
And our payment shal be a styk of a bough ; 
And yet we moste speke faire for drede, 

I praye to God spede wele the plough. 


To paye the ffiftene agenst our ease, 
Beside the lordys rente of our londe ; 
Thus be we shepeshorne, we maynst chese, 
And yet it is full lytelly understonde. 
Than bayllys and bedell woll put to there hande, 
In enquestis to doo us sorowe inough, 
But yf we quite right wele the londe. 
I praye to God spede wele the plough. 

* * ® * * 
Then come the gray ffreres and make their mone, 
And call for money our soulis to save. 
Then come the white ffreres and begyn to grone, 
Whete or barley they woll fayne have. 
Then cometh the freres augustynes and begynneth to crave 
Corne or chese, for they have not inough. 
Then cometh the black freres which wolde fayne have. 
1 praye to God spede wele the plough. 

- . +. * 7 
Then cometh prestis that goth to Rome, 
Ffor to haue siluer to singe at Scala Celi. 
Than cometh clerkys of Oxford and mak their mone, 
To her scole hire they most haue money. 
Then cometh the tipped staves for the marshalse, 
And saye they haue prisoners mo than inough. 
Than cometh the mynstrells to make us gle. 
1 praye to God spede wele the plough.” 


In the same volume there is a song in praise of the “ worthi cite,” of which a 
verse may serve as a sample: 

‘* Stronge be the walls abowte the stondis ; 
Wise be the people that within the dwelles ; 
Freshe is thy river with his lusti strands ; 
Blithe be thy chirches, well sownyng are thy belles ; 
Rich be thy marchauntis in substaunce that excells ; 
Faire be thy w rives, right lovesom white and small ; 
Clere be thy virgyns lusty under kellys. 
London, thou art the flowre of cities all.” 


The enclosing of common lands, in history. There are, however, many 
the time of Edward VI., seems to have good _ historical ballads of this time 


created a very general feeling of dis- 
content. In the library of Corpus 
College, Cambridge, we have two MS. 
copies of songs on this subject. 

The political poetry of the reigns of 
Mary* and Elizabeth is perhaps the 
least interesting of any period of our 


preserved, and not a few have been 
printed by Evans and Percy. We will 
pass them over, to give room for a 
satirical ballad against the Scottish ad- 
venturers who migrated into England 
to seek their fortunes under the first of 
the Stuarts. 


** Well met, Jockie, whether away ? 
Shall we two have a worde or tway ? 
Thow was so lousie the other day, 
How the devill comes thow so gay? 
Ha ha ha, by sweet St. An, 
Jockie is grow nea gentleman! t 








e There are, however, two or three libellous ballads of } ee $ reign in existence ; 


one, in the Corpus College library before mentioned, was ma 


pregnancy. 


eon the report of her 


t This burden is repeated after every stanza. 
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Thy shoes that thow wor'’st when thow wenst to plow, 
Were made of the hyde of a Scottish cow, 

They are turnd into Spanish leather now, 

Bedeckt with roses I know not how. 


Thy stockings that were of a northerne blew, 
That cost not past 12d. when"they were new, 
Are turnd into a silken hew, 

Most gloriously to all mens vew. 


Thy belt that was made of a white leather thonge, 
Which thow and thy father ware so longe, 

Are turnd to hangers of velvet stronge, 

With golde and pearle embroydred amonge. 


Thy garters that were of the Spanish say, 
Which from the taylor thow stollst away, 
Are now quite turnd to silk, they say, 
With great broade laces fayre and gay. 


Thy doublet and breech that were so playne, 
On which a louse could scarse remayne, 

Are turnd to sattin, God a mercie brayne, 
That thow by begging couldst this obtayne. 


Thy cloake which was made of a home-spun thread, 
Which thow wast wonte to flinge on thy bed, 

Is turnd into a skarlet red, 

With golden laces about thee spread. 


Thy bonnet of blew which thow wor’st hether, 








To keep thy skonce from wind and wether, 
Is throwne away the devill knowes whether, 
And turnd to a bever hat and feather. 


Westminster hall was covered with lead, 

And so was St. John many a day ; 

The Scotchmen have begd it to buy them bread ; 
The devill take all such Jockies away !” 


About this time the manners of so- 
ciety in England appear to have ex- 
perienced a very perceptible change ; 
and the reign of James is perhaps the 
time at which we may date the decline 
of what is so expressively termed the 
“old English hospitality.” The change 
is not unfrequently alluded to in the 
popular poetry of the day. There is 
an old black-letter ballad expressly on 
this subject, which is entitled, “ Time’s 
Alteration, or the old man’s rehearsal, 
what brave days he knew a great while 
agone, when his old cap was new.” 
We give a few verses of this ballad. 


* * * * 


** Good hospitality 
Was cherished then of many : 
Now poor men starve and die, 
And are not help’d by any ; 
For charity waxeth cold, 
And love is found in few : 
This was not in time of old, 
When this old cap was new. 


Wherever you travell’d then, 

You might meet on the way 
Brave knights and gentlemen, 
Clad in their country gray, 





That courteous would appear, 
And kindly welcome you : 
No puritans then were, 
When this old cap was new. 


A man might then behold, 
At Christmas, in each hall, 
Good fires to curb the cold, 
And meat for great and small : 
The neighbours were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true, 
The poor from the gates were not 
chidden, 
When this old cap was new. 


Black Jacks to every man 
Were fill’d with wine and beer ; 
No pewter pot nor can 
In those days did appear : 
Good cheer in a nobleman’s house 
Was counted a seemly shew ; 
We wanted no brawn nor souse, 
When this old cap was new.” 


So also, in the song of “ The Old 
and Young Courtier,” which is printed 
by Percy, and which was written 
about this time, the courtier of Queen 
Elizabeth’s days is described as— 
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—— “an old worshipful gentleman, who had a greate estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate ; 
Like an old courtier of the queen's, 
And the queen’s old courtier. 


With an old lady, whose anger one word asswages ; 
They every quarter paid their old servants their wages, 
And never knew what belongd to coachmen, footmen, nor pages, 
But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats and badges ; 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


With a good old fashion, when Christmasse was come, 

To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum, 

With good chear enough to furnish every old room, 

And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and man dumb. 
Like an old courtier, &c.” 


The “ young courtier” is, on the other hand, 


“ Like a flourishing young gallant, newly come to his land, 
Who keeps a brace of painted madams at his command, 
And takes up a thousand pound upon his father’s land, 
And gets drunk in a tavern, till he can neither go nor stand ; 
Like a young courtier of the king’s, 
And the king’s young courtier. 


. ” * 


x * 


With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on, 

On a new journey to London straight we all must begone, 

And leave none to keep house, but our new porter John, 

Who relieves the poor with a thump on the back with a stone ; 
Like a young courtier, &c.” 


The reign of the first Charles was 
one continuous scene of conflict with 
mouth, pen, and sword. Enthusiasm, 
which was equally conspicuous in every 
party, broke through all restraint ; and 
we find an entirely new spirit infused 
into the poetry of the day. In place 
of the stiff and constrained style, with 
its quaint and stolen conceits, which 
distinguished most of the poets of the 
preceding reign, we have all at once a 
style whose characteristic is an extra- 
ordinary flow of wit, combined with 
ease and readiness of expression. The 
cavaliers were often men of talent and 
education—they were withal merry 
fellows; and they at once indulged 
their hatred of the party which was 
uppermost, and drowned the vexation 
which arose from their own mishaps, 
in satirical and jovial songs. We have 
always thought, that from the numerous 
small volumes of poems, many of them 
anonymous, which were printed during 
this period, an interesting selection 
might be made. The third volume of 
Ellis’s Specimens of the Early English 
Poets is, it is true, devoted to the 
reigns of James and the Charleses; 
but that book labours under the defect 
peculiar to all similar works—it is a 
collection of authors, and not of poetry. 


What care we for a long series of obscure 
names, many of them scarcely known 
even to their contemporaries, if there 
is nothing in their works to interest us ? 
We would have a book which should 
illustrate the poetry of the day—a 
book which should illustrate the times, 
and not the authors’ names. But, as 
it is, Ellis’s book is any thing but 
complete: we do not meet with the 
name even of the clever and witty 
Dr. Corbet, or of Cleveland, who was 
looked upon as the “ wit of his age,” 
and of whom it was observed, that “ he 
might be said to have lisped wit.” 

But we will proceed to give a few 
“ ensamples ” of the songs we are 
talking of. Here, then, gentle reader, 
is a song by a zealous cavalier, from 
Songs and Poems of Love and Drol- 
lery, by J. W. (1654). 


“« The Compounder’s Song. 


Come drawers, some wine, 
Or we'l pull down your sign ; 
For we're all jovial compounders. 
We'l make the house ring 
With healths to the king, 
And confusion unto his confounders. 


Since Goldsmiths committee 
Affords us no pittie, 
Our sorrows in wine we will steep ’m ; 
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They forc’d us to take 
Two oaths, and we make 
A third, that we ne're mean to keep ’m. 


And first, who e’re see's, 
We’l drink on our knees, 
Toth’ king; may they choak that repine : 
A fig for the traitors 
That look to his waters, 
Th’ ave nothing to do with our wine. 


And next here’s a cup 
To the queen ; fill it up, 
Wer’t poison we would make an end on’t ; 
May Charles and she meet, 
And tread under feet 
Anabaptist and independent. 


To the prince and all others 
His sisters and brothers, 
As low in condition as high-born ; 
We drink this and pray, 
That shortly they may 
See all those that wrong them at T yborn. 


And now here’s three bowles 
To all gallant souls, 

That for the king did, and will venture ; 
May they flourish, when those 
Who are his and their foes 

Are dam’d and ram’d down to the center. 


And last let a glasse 
To our undoers passe, 

Attended with two or three curses ; 
May plagues sent from hell 
Stuff their bodies as well 

As cavaliers coyn doth their purses.” 


The object of the following spirited 
song is to turn to ridicule the abhor- 
rence in which the fanatical part of their 
enemies professed to hold games and 
festivals. z 

** 4 Carol. 
Preethy, Roundhead, now forbear, 
Come not near, 
Christmas here doth domineer. 
Here are sports, and songs, and musick, 
Which perhaps, 


Which perhaps, sir, may make you sick. 


*T wil perplex your holy eye 
To espy 

When we dance, though modestly. 

And you'l hence be more offended ; 
With the light, 

With the light all sport is ended. 

And to grieve your godly ear, 
Songs I fear 

Of our Saviour’s birth you'l hear. 

Here his mother you'l find sainted, 
And yourselves, 

And yourselves called divels painted. 


If you love your nose, O fie, 
Come not nigh, 

All the house doth smel of pye. 

Nor would you the scent eschew, sir, 
Half so fain, 

Half so fain as we would you, sir. 
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For the taste, indeed, here’s great 
Store of meat, 

But your saintship may not eat ; 

For the meat which we provide all 
Offered is, 

Offered is unto this idol. 


Venture then no farther on, 
Get thee gone : 
But least thou shouldst go alone, 
Take for company, I prethee, 
From this place, 
From this place all sorrow with thee.” 


Alexander Brome, says Winstanley, 
“ addicted himself to a jovial strain in 
the ravishing delights of poetry; being 
the ingenious author of most of those 
songs, which on the royalists’ account 
came forth during the time of the ramp, 
and Oliver's usurpation, and plaid to 
by the sprightly violin.” Ofthis same 
person Izaak Walton has given a most 
“an humble 
eglog” prefixed to his collection of 
poems, which was first published in 
1660. The following three stanzas 
are from a song of his made 


“ Upon the Cavaliers departing out of 
London. 
Now fare thee well, London, 
Thou next must be undone, 
’*Cause thou hast undone us before ; 
This cause and this tyrant 
Had ne’er plaid this high rant, 
Were’t not for thy argent and or. 


Now we must desert thee, 
With the lines that begirt thee, 
And the red-coated saints domineer, 
Who with liberty fool thee, 
While a monster doth rule thee, 
And thou feel’st what before thou 
did’st fear. 


But this is our glory 
In this wretched story, 
Calamities fall on the best ; 
And those that destroy us 
Do better employ us, 
To sing till they are supprest.” 


The last stanza exhibits to us what 
often appears in these songs, that spi- 
rit, unbroken under the pressure of 
hardships and misfortunes, which is so 
gloriously characteristic of our country- 
men. Iere is another example, by the 
same author, written in 1648. 


“ Come let us be merry, 
Drink claret and sherry, 
And cast away care and sorrow ; 
He’s a fool that takes thought for to- 
morrow. 
Why should we be droopers, 
To save it for troopers ? 
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Let’s spend our own, 
And when all is gone, 

That they can have none, 
Then the Roundheads and Cavies agree. 


Then fall to your drinking, 
And leave off this shrinking ; 
Let Square-heads and Round-heads go 
quarrel, 
We have no other foe but the barrel ; 
These cares and disasters 
Shall ne’er be our masters ; 
English and Scot 
Do both love a pot, 
Though they say they do not, 
Here the Roundheads and Cavies agree, 


A man that is armed 
With liquor is charmed, 
And proof against strength and cunning ; 
He scorns the base bumour of running. 
Our brains are the quicker, 
When season’d with liquor, 
Let’s drink and sing, 
Here’s a health to our King, 
And I wish in this thing 
Both the Roundheads and Cavies agree.” 


The opposite party were in general 
more given to praying than song-writ- 
ing, and we have here, therefore, not 
much room for collecting. An old 
song tells us— 


‘* And if they write in meeter, 
They think there’s nothing sweeter, 
Unlesse it be old Tom Sternhold.” 


However, it does appear that there 
were some among them who could 
even wield the song as a weapon in 
political warfare. We may mention 
Dr. Robert Wild—a name, by the way, 
which is not to be found in Ellis— 
“who was one,” says Winstanley, 
“ and not of the meanest of the poeti- 
cal cassock, being in some sort a kind 
of an anti-Cleaveland, writing as high, 
and standing up as stifly for the Presby- 
terians, as ever Cleaveland did against 
them.” His poems were “ for the most 
part of a lepid and facetious nature, 
reflecting on others, who as sharply 
retorted upon him ; for,” as Winstanley 
sagaciously observes, “* he that throwes 
stones at another, ’tis ten to one but is 
hit with a stone himself.” It is pro- 
bable that most of Wild's earlier poli- 
tical poems are omitted in the printed 
collection which came out after the 
restoration, when he had himself writ- 
ten a panegyric on Monk. The quaint 
author we have just quoted, speaking 
of Richard Head, the author of the 
English Rogue, says that, “ amongst 
others, he had a great fancy in bandy- 
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ing against Dr. Wild (although I must 
confess therein overmatcht), yet he fell 
upon him tooth and nail.” It is very 
probable, however, that the cavalier 
poets thought their opponents were in 
want of assistance—at least they most 
compassionately volunteered it, as may 
be seen from the following stanzas, out 
of many others, written for them in 
1643, by that zealous royalist, Alexan- 
der Brome. 


** The Saints’ Encouragement. 


“« Fight on, brave soldiers, for the cause, 

Fear not the caveliers ; 

Their threatnings are as senseless as 
Our jealousies and fears, 

Tis you must perfect this great work, 
And all malignants slay, 

You must bring back the king again 
The clean contrary way. 


Tis for religion that you fight, 
And for the kingdom’s good, 
By robbing churches, plundering men, 
And shedding guiltless blood. 
Down with the orthodoxal train, 
All loyal subjects slay ; 
When these are gone, we shall be blest, 
The clean contrary way. 


’Tis to preserve his majesty, 
That we against him fight, 

Nor are we ever beaten back, 
Because our cause is right ; 

If any make a scruple on’t, 
Our declarations say, 

Who fight for us fight for the king, 
The clean contrary way.” 


The following are stanzas out of a 
song in the person of Anarchus, in a 
dramatic poem by the celebrated Fran- 
cis Quarles. 


“‘ Know then, my brethren, heav’n is 
clear, 

And all the clouds are gone ; 

The righteous now shall flourish, and 
Good days are coming on : 

Come then, my brethren, and be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me ; 

Lawn sleeves and rochets shall godown, 
And hey! then up go we! 


We'll break the windows which the 
whore 
Of Babylon hath painted, 
And when the popish saints are down, 
Then Barrow shall be sainted : 
There’s neither cross, nor crucifix, 
Shall stand for men to see ; 
Rome’s trash and trumperies shall go 
down, 
And hey! then up go we!” &c. 


Even during these stormy times, we 
may pick up a few songs which do 
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not partake of their violence. We may 
instance the following, that exhibits a 
little of the same spirit of resignation, 
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though under different circumstances, 
which is so conspicuous in the political 
songs of the cavaliers. 


‘“* When first my free heart was surpriz’d by desire, 
So soft was the wound, and so gentle the fire, 
My sighes were so sweet, and so plesant the smart, 
I pitty’d the slave who had ne’er lost his heart ; 
He thinks himself happy, and free, but alass ! 
He is far from that heaven which lovers possess. 


In nature was nothing that I could compare 

With the beauty of Phillis, I thought her so faire ; 
A wit so divine all her sayings did fill, 

A goddess she seem’d ; and I worship’d her still 
With a zeal more inflam’d, and a passion more true, 
Than a martyr in flames for religion can shew. 


With awful respect while I lov’d and admir’d, 

But fear’d to attempt what so much I desir'd, 

How soone were my hopes and my heaven destroy’d, 
A shepherd more daring fell on and enjoy’d : 

Yet, in spite of ill fate, and the paines I endure, 

I will finde a new Phillis to give me my cure.” 


The following has a little of the bur- 
lesque in it: 
“ Maid. 
Charon, Charon, come away, 
Bring forth thy boat and oare ; 
That I poore maid may make no stay, 
But rowe me to some shore. 


Charon. 
Who calls on Charon in such hast, 
As if they suffer’d paine : 
I carry none but pure and chast, 
Such as true love hath slaine. 


Maid. 
Oh! carry me within thy boat, 
T’le tell thee a true love’s tale : 
With sighs so deep, when as we float, 
Shall serve us for a gale. 


Charon. 
I come, I come, sweete soul, I come, 
Thy beautie does so charm me ; 
Come in my boat, take there a roome, 
Nor wind nor raine shall harm thee. 


Maid. 
And now I am within thy boat, 
I'le sing the a true love song : 
My eyes shall shed a sea of waves, 
To float our boat along.” 


The first whisper of the restoration 
was to the cavaliers the signal for uni- 


versal rejoicing. It was then that 
Charles Cotton, perhaps from his fish- 
ing house on the banks of his favourite 
Dove, addressed to his friend, Alexan- 
der Brome, the congratulatory ode be- 
ginning with— 


“* Now let us drink, and with our nimble 
feet, 
The floor in graceful measures beat, 
Never so fit a time for harmless mirth 
Upon the sea-girt spot of earth.” 


And Brome responded with an equally 
joyous catch: 


‘* Let’s leave of our labour, and now let’s 
go play ; 
For this is our time to be jolly ; 
Our plagues and our plaguers are both 
fled away ; 
To nourish our griefs is but folly. 
He that won't drink and sing, 
Is a traytor to ’s king ; 
And so he ’s that does not look twenty 
years younger,” &c. 


A short space of time, however, saw 
themselves disappointed and their re- 
joicings damped ; and the same poet 
sings very soon after in this altered 
strain : 


“‘ The poor cavaliers thought all was their own, 
And now was their time to sway ; 
But friends they have few, and money they’ve none, 
And so they mistook their way. 
When they seek for preferments the rebels do rout ’um, 
And having no money they must go without ’um, 
The courtiers do carry such stomachs about ’um, 


They speak no English but “ Pay.” 
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And those very rebels that hated the king, 
Aud no such office allow ; 
By the help of their boldness, and one other thing, 
Are brought to the king to bow : 
And there both pardons and honours they have, 
With which they think they’re secure and brave ; 
But the title of knight, on the back of a knave, 
Is like saddle upon a sow.” 


Their spirits, however, bore up against 
all their crosses, and we soon hear them 
again singing — 


«« Give us musick with wine, 
And we'll never repine 
At prosperous knaves, but defy ’em ; 
These politick sots 
Are still weaving of plots, 
So fine, that at last they fall by ’em. 


We laugh, and we drink, 
And on business ne’er think, 

Our voices and hautboys still sounding ; : 
W hile we dance, play, and sing, 
We've the world in a string, 

And our pleasure is ever abounding. 


Your sober dull knave, 
For wise is but grave, 
’Tis craft, and not wisdom, employs him : 
We nothing design, 
But good music and wine, 
And blessed is he that enjoys them.” 


And here, gentle reader, must end 
our sketch of the progress of the old 
English political song. The revolution, 
with which Ritson’s songs close, is a 
convenient point of separation between 
the old song and the new. We would 
have any future editor of Ritson’s 
ancient songs carefully to collate all 
the songs printed from MSS. with the 
originals, inasmuch as we know by 
experience that Ritson, though he in- 
tended to be so, is any thing but in- 
fallible. We would recommend him 
to do the same by his own additions. 
Next, we would have him at least try 
to understand all that he prints. We 
have a sad specimen in Hartshorne of 
people editing what they do not under- 
stand. And when he has done his best 
to understand it himself, we would wish 
him to do all he can to make others 
understand it; and to that end he 
should most carefully banish from his 
book all abbreviations and Anglo- 
Saxon letters. Ritson has certainly 
done all that well could be done to 
give his “‘Ancient Songs” a forbidding 
outside. We almost think, by the 
same process, we could make a modern 
song look as ugly as Ritson’s ancient 
songs. Let us try—here goes! 


‘* What youp, of g*ceful form & mié, 
Fo'most leads p* spect‘d b@ue, 
While o* h? matle folds of g*ne 
HP ab* lock® “didat waue? 
Whé slow ‘turn’ p¢ fated day, 
pt uiewd beir. chieftais lig a*y. 
Wild to ps harp* deep plaitiue st‘ng 
p® uirgis raise p* fie] st%i!!!” 


We should hardly understand it our- 
selves, but that we happen to know it 
is part ofan ode in that excellent work, 
the Border Minstrelsy, by that most 
amiable of writers, Sir Walter Scott. 
Ritson, however, not content with giving 
us the Saxon character for ¢h (p) instead 
of the English, must give us the Saxon 
character for w (p) instead of the Eng- 
lish th, and all because our good fore- 
fathers chanced some times to make 
the “ up-stroke” of their p not quite 
high enough. That they ever used w 
for th, we deny altogether. But Ritson 
ought to have followed up the principle. 
In the MSS. of this period (2. e. when 
“» was used for p”), it so happens 
that ¢ is written so as to resemble c, 
and s is very similar to /; we ought, 
therefore, to use c for ¢, and Z for s. 

To the editor of the reprint of Rit- 
son’s Ancient Songs (1829) we give 
due laud, for having discarded the ab- 
breviations and Anglo-Saxon characters. 
We are glad that he has omitted some 
of the songs published by Ritson, but 
we wish he had omitted more. We 
are, however, by no means satisfied 
with his additions ; for it was hardly 
advisable to swell the book with selec- 
tions from so popular a work as Per- 
cy’s Reliques. We think, too, that it 
would have been much better to have 
carefully collated the songs with the 
manuscripts, than to have treated us 
with exclamations on Ritson’s “ usual 
accuracy ;” which, at best, is but a 
bad compliment to him. The erro- 
neous print of “ Englelonck as welle,” 
for instance, in the song of “ Sir Pers 
the Birmgham,” would be well replaced 
by the reading of the MS. “ Engelon 
ek as welle” (eke, also). 

We speak more urgently on this 
subject, as we are not quite satisfied 
with the labours of the editor who has 
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* corrected ” and “added to” Ritson’s 
Robin Hood, ed. Pickering. We will 
mention one instance of his neglect. 
One of the ballads which form this 
collection, Ritson published “ from a 
modern copy, printed at Newcastle, 
where he accidentally picked it up: 
no other having to his knowledge been 
ever seen or heard of:” and he regrets 
both that it was very incorrect, and 
that some of the stanzas in his copy 
were defective. In the new edition, 
lo! the ballad appears as imperfect as 
ever. Was the editor aware that this 
ballad has been, since Ritson’s time, 
published in the second volume of the 
collection of old ballads by Evans, who 
“‘ was enabled to restore the ballad to 
its integrity from another modern copy, 
printed in Scotland, which supplied the 
hiatus of the former?’ If the editor 
of Ritson knew of this, why did he not 
collate Ritson with it, since he pre- 
tended to “correct” him? If he did 
not know of it, surely a person who 
was ignorant of the principal collec- 
tions of the Robin Hood ballads which 
have been published since Ritson’s 
time, and there are twenty-nine of 
these ballads in Evans, was not qua- 
lified to be the editor of Ritson’s 
Robin Hood. The editor has, however, 
reprinted one additional ballad, from 
Hartshorne ;_ but, with Hartshorne’s 
assertion before his face that he tran- 
scribed it from the “ Public Library ” 
of the University of Cambridge, he has 
most ingeniously discovered that it was 
taken from a MS. in the library of 
“ University College, Cambridge.” 

Truly, there are more builders of new 
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colleges now-a-days than we had rec- 
koned upon, This is not as it should 
be, Mr. Pickering ; it will not do. 

We are not at all better satisfied 
with the reprint of Ritson’s Pieces of 
Ancient Popular Poetry, which has 
been lately published. The editor has 
in this instance also neglected to col- 
late Ritson with his originals, and his 
transcripts are most notoriously incor- 
rect. We, indeed, altogether disapprove 
of the — of this book ; it does not 
deserve it. Several of the po con- 
tained in it were published originally 
with the purpose only of gratifying 
Ritson’s malevolence: others of them 
are extremely amusing, and, with the 
addition of some half-dozen more of 
the same kind, which we could easily 
point out, would make a valuable book. 
We do not indeed approve ofthe mere 
republication of any of Ritson’s books ; 
for it is our sincere opinion that, though 
he attempted to “bully” his contem- 
poraries into a contrary belief, Ritson 
never wrote or compiled any thing 
worthy of a reprint. What we would 
have done may be explained by an 
example. If Mr. Pickering wishes to 
produce a good collection of ancient 
songs, let him put Ritson’s book into 
the hands ofan editor who undersiands 
the subject ; let that editor throw Rit- 
son himself overboard ; let him throw 
after him as much of the contents 
of his book as comes under the head 
“rubbish ;” and let him give, above 
all things, a good sensible glossary,— 
and we shall then think him deserving 
of our praise. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES POLITICUS. 


SCENE I. 
Downing Street. — Time, February 1831. 


A Courier arrived with despatches from France. The Premier, having dismissed 
him, proceeds to open them. 


Prem. Ha! how is this? the sealing-wax is warm, 
And seems as it would melt within my hand— 
It melts—why this must be a charm ! 
I cannot understand 
What in the devil’s name can hatch 
Within this magical despatch. 
I'll open it, at any rate, 
And find the secret out— 
"Tis of high moment to the state. 
And this—I have no doubt— 
This melting of the wax shall say, 
“To be opened and read without delay.” [ Opens it. 
All saints ! see, what a fumose volume 
Comes from the sheets as I unroll ’em! 
’Tis worse and worse—the chamber’s full of smoke— 
Help, son and nephews, or I choke ! 
[ As he is about toring the bell, he lets the despatch fall—the 
smoke dispersing discovers MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Prem. Say, who art thou? what bring’st thou—good or evil? 
Who art thou, sir? 


Mephist. My lord, I am the devil. 
Prem. The devil! stuff! 
Mephist. Nay, don’t be so uncivil, 


For I am he. I’ve just arrived from France, 
Where I dropt in, in July last, by chance— 
Yes, I am he—some call me Mephistopheles, 
A cognomen which certainly more civil is : 
But Mephistopheles or Devil, ’tis the same, 
For I am come to see 
Ifhaply your lordship have forgotten me ; 
Me, who upon your memory have so many a claim. 

Prem. Forgotten! Memory! I never knew 
You, Sir, before. 

Mephist. Excuse me, that won’t do. 
Remember how I served you many a year— 
Indeed, throughout your lordship’s Whig-career. 
Who prompted this? who planned and managed that, 
When on the Opposition bench you sat? 

Who aided you in the adventurous race 
Against your old competitors the Tories ?— 
Ay, who at last installed you in your place? 
And now, blind with your glories, 
You fill your pockets—sons, and son-in-law, 
And nephews, and third cousins—fill theirs too ; 
But for Mephisto you don’t care a straw, 
Though he it was who pushed the business through. 
But trust me that will never do— 
I’ll have my own, according to your vow, 
You well remember, 
Some thirty years last November. 
I’ve served you long, and you shall serve me now. 

Prem. "Tis true, I well remember—yes, ’tis true : 
What would you have me do? 
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What place will suit you? speak the word ! 
The Home, or Foreign Office? India-board ? 
A bishop’s mitre? or prebendal stall ? 
Mephis. I want no place at all. 
But this I want, and this I too will have, 
Since ’tis my due I crave — 
Prem. Speak ! what—you would not have me oust 
My own relations? 
Mephist. No: I want no post, 
Again I tell you. Mark me! I require 
That, whilst you share the sweets of place, 
You shall make oath to embrace 
All measures that I shall desire : 
All measures from me must emanate ; 
And you, with your eloquent words, 
Must go down and advocate 
The same in the House of Lords. 
Do you consent ? 
For with these conditions, I say, 
You may keep your places and pay, 
And rule the roast in parliament. 
Do you agree? If not —to-morrow 
Prem. Stay ! 
You must not leave me—I agree to day— 
But only if you'll take your oath 
That T, and all my kin shall keep their pay— 
Else, truly, I were loath. 
Meph. Place and pay both! 
(Aside) Poor fool! he’s known me now so long, 
And never had the least suspicion 
That an oath to the Devil is like an old song, 
Or an old maid’s age, or a slip of the tongue. 
(Aloud) You know, then, the condition ; 
And from this hour our league begins anew, 
And on new terms—you understand ? 
Prem. I do. 
Mephist. Then good-bye for a day or two; 
I'll call again, and then, be sure, I’ll put you in possession 
Of measures to be introduced at the opening of the session. 





SCENE II. 
PremMiER. MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Mephist. Your humble servant, my lord, this afternoon 
Prem. Ha! what, Mephisto here again so soon! 
Really this pleasure — 
Mephist. Pray, no compliment, 
I’m come on business now : 
Next week you'll have to meet the parliament ; 
And, as you know, 
I promised that I would prepare 
Measures for introduction ; 
So now, then, you must take instruction 
Upon their purport—pray resume your chair— 
And now— 
Prem. But sure you havn’t brought 
All your new measures! That large roll 
Under your arm, I should have thought 
Must be laws for a century! A scroll 
So large I never saw. What's to be done 
With all of them ? 
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Mephist. Oh, no! this is but one— 
The first—this the Reform-bill—yes, Reform ! 
You know how you were wont to rave and storm 
About that measure when in opposition ; 
So now, merely to shew your disposition 
To stick to an old principle, 
You must bring in a Reform-bill in a crack, 
And then, with this and with the people at your back, 
Trust me, you'll be invincible. 
Now I'll explain it to you—stay, 
Don’t be impatient—this is Schedule A— 
And these you see 
Schedules B, C,and D. 
Such is my grand division 
Of this grand measure. See, with what precision 
I’ve marked the boroughs that belong to the Tory— 
I’m sure you'll read it con amore : 
We'll chalk ’em out, we'll rend and tear ’em, 
Without a jot of compensation. 
Here’s Aldborough, here’s Boroughbridge, here’s Gatton and Old 
Sarum. 
You can’t think how you'll please the nation, 
And more especially 
Those friends of liberty, 
The rising generation. 
Prem. But, my friend, 
This seems to me like robbery and plunder ; 
And to begin with such a blunder 
(Not to say crime), where must it end ? 
Mephist. Grey, you’re a fool! What can you think of crime ? 
You've overcome those scruples many a time. 
And as to crime, that’s not the question— 
Let it be robbery and plunder ; 
But if I shew you ’tis no blunder, 
But rather just the way to keep your place 
In these unsteady days, 
Then, I conceive, you'll jump at the suggestion— 
Besides, you know our bargain. 
Prem. Well, my situation 
Is certainly the thing I care about. 
Mephist. Then just take this into consideration,— 
You’ve kicked up such a rout 
About reform, and all amelioration, 
In church and state, when you were out, 
That, trust me, if you don’t begin 
With your reforms at once, 
Your friends, the people, for the nonce, 
Won't let you long stay in. 
Therefore, upon the first of March, 
(Not a whit too soon,) 
Let some one —Russell —he’s the man — 
A wicked dog and arch, 
And erewhile a republican — 
Present this grateful boon 
To the expectant people—{you must preach 
Some gammon in his majesty’s opening speech.) 
Be not afraid; I trust, although they’re rum uns, 
To humbug the House of Commons. 
And even if the motion 
Should meet with a rejection, 
Why then, you know, we’ll have a new election, 
And I’ve a notion, 
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By popular threats and working on their fears, 
We'll overawe the House of Peers — 
«¢ A house of useless pageantry, 
A house of stupid lumber !” 
We must teach the populace so to cry — 
Excuse me —I forget your lordship’s one of the number. 

Prem. O, never mind !—my place, man! that’s the thing ! 
Mine, and my son’s, and nephew’s pay. 

Mephist. Ay, that’s it— bravo Grey! 
I’m glad to see you’ve got into the swing. 
You see the drift— you keep your’ situation ; 
I'll frame the measures ; and then —damn the nation! 
What’s it to us? 

Prem. Ay, what? 
The nation’s happiness! not worth a jot: 
lll keep my place—your measures may be right or wrong, 
So I am minister. 

Mephist. (Aside) Ay, for how long? 
(Aloud) And hark, we'll have a watchword — yes, we will — 
“ The Bill, the whole Bill, nothing but the Bill!” 

We'll put the people up to it. But hark, I hear a song! 
First Cuorvs (invisible). 

The Bill, the Bill—the new Grey Bill! 

Oh yes! we soon shall have our will. 

Without the lords, without the throne — 

The land will soon be all our own. 

Our rulers o’erturned and ousted, we 

Shall rule ourselves. Sing merrily! ~ 

Sing merrily — the devil’s reign 
Will soon commence on earth again ! 

Our own sweet Bill, our popular Bill— 

Drink, boys, to its framer—come, drink your fill ! 
The Tories are dead, and the Whigs dead too— 
Deist and Atheist, Christian and Jew, 

All’s one in this liberal land and free— 

No laws, no religion. Sing merrily! 

Sing merrily —the devil’s reign 
Has now commenced on earth again ! 
Seconp Cuorus. 

O! much-abused democracy, 

Hail to thy equalising reign ! 

Soon in these realms, ay, soon again 

Thy presence shall we see : 

Thou many-headed blessing, haste — 

With healing step advance 

From renovated France ; 

Nymph spuitess, bloodless, silent, chaste, 

And long by us in thought embraced, 

Now come, now come, 

And make thine home 

Upon our island shore ; 

Nor fear, 

Though thou shouldst bear 

Along with thee the much-wronged tricolour. 

Hail, England! for thy destinies 

Mount high and higher to the skies. 

’*Twas not enough that thou shouldst be 
In war of nations first : 

Still didst thou thirst 
For more; and, lo! to thee 
At length is giv’n 
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The crowning glory,— pure democracy, 
Of governments the noblest, first "neath heaven ! 
Ah, brothers! say, 
To whom is due 
A nation’s gratitude for gift so good and true— 
To whom? To Grey, to noble Grey — 
To Grey. But there was one, I wot, 
A greater yet than he, 
Framer, prime mover of the plot. 
Ah! say, who may he be? 
Why, he, who from the world’s beginning 
Ilas e’er been coining, framing, spinning 
Some means to mitigate the wo 
Of mortals in this world below — 
’Tis he — far greater, we aver, 
Than England’s greatest minister — 
Mephisto, Satan, Lucifer — 
Or call him by what name ye will, 
He is the same, the old one, still : 
"Twas he devised and urged the famous Bill. 
Then hail, ye noble pair ! 
Grey and Mephisto, hail! 
Well fitted are ye both to share 
The honours we for you prepare. 
All hail! 
All hail! 
Our shouts shall rend the air : 
Your praise resounds, ye twain—your triumph swells the gale. 


Mephist. Delightful this, upon my soul ! 
Don’t you enjoy it? 


Prem. Didn’t hear the whole. 
But stop, I say—You’ll leave that roll 
With me, 


That I may see 
More clearly what John Russell is to say, 
When he goes to the house on the appointed day. 
Mephist. By all means—he must get it up by heart ; 
And for the rest, why he can play his part 
As well as I can tell him. He must spout 
A great deal about freedom and all that— 
Tories and tyranny, and such-like chat. 
And then, my tail! you’ll hear the people shout ; 
And all the nation 
Will be in such agitation 
To keep you in—and keep the Tories out. 
But now I need not stay, 
For I think there’s no more to say. 
You seem to understand it. 
Prem. Yes, I do; 
Only just one more word or two. 
I undertake no easy task ; 
And would just wish to ask, 
What definite, specific means — excuse me if I press— 
You may have undertaken to ensure the Bill’s success ? 
Mephist. Means! do you think I go to work 
Like one to eat without a knife and fork ? 
But listen !—there’s Tom Moore—he of the rhymes ; 
I’ve got him to write squibs. 
And one who'll smite the Tories in the ribs 
I’ve got, d’you know? I mean the good old Times— 
A paper that that’s always served me well, 
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And with the best intention. 
But hark ye yet! —I'll tell 
You of a new invention 
(And truly ’tis no spoony un) 
That I’ll call into play. 
Prem. What is it, pray ? 
Mephist. It is—it is—a new — Political Union ! 
Prem. What's that? 
Mephist. They’re unwashed artisans, 
And style themselves republicans ; 
Fierce in their aspect, shrewd chaps in the head -- 
But havn’t got a bit of bread. 
I took good care of that; for well I knew 
(’Twas not sophistical, 
But quite, quite true) 
That abstinence from diet 
Makes men grow most unruly and unquiet, 
And sharpens appetite for things statistical. 
These are my means ; and now no fear — 
Trust me, all will go right. 
Good night, friend Grey !—’tis getting late—you'll often see me here. 
Prem. Good night, my friend, good night! 





SCENE II. 
Time, a few years after 1831. 


Mobs — Rows — several passing over the stage —MePuistoPurLes apart 
watching them. 


First Unwashed. Blood and thunder! 

Second. Murder and plunder! 

Third. Smoke, gunpowder, and flame ! 

Mephist. (aside) Hie on! hie on! ay, that’s the game — 
Only stick to that resolution. 

Fifth. Rape, girls —rape and pollution ! 

Sixth. Ob! but this is something /ike a revolution ! 


Several more over the stage. 


‘rst. Come on, come on! 


Second. No, not that way! 
First. Where, then ? 
Second. Come and hunt out that villain, Grey. 


First. No, no—he’s better than the rest. 
Third. The devil! he!— then bad’s the best. 
Ile’s one of the proud old tyrannical pest, 
And we'll maul him too. 
Mephist. (aside) Ay, so I guessed. 
(Aloud) But, my friends, ye are out of your beat— 
Don’t you know the way to Downing Street? 
Just turn to the right when you’ve passed Whitehall. 
Fourth. Ay, that’s the way —come along —come all ! 
Fifth. Ay, come quick — forward — no time to take breath ! 
Sixth. Tally ho! blood and wounds! 
Mephist. My own hell-hounds! 
Oh! how I shall joy to be in at the death ! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Premier mangled and lying on the ground ; the house on fire. 





Prem. Oh, miserable end! ungrateful nation ! 
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’Twill soon be o’er. Ha! see that bursting flame ! 
[ MEPuISTOPHELES enters. 
Who's there? Son! nephew! No; their situation 
Is perhaps like mine. Mephisto! dog! 
Mephist. The same! 
Prem. What brings thee, traitor? eh? What consolation 
Hast brought, deceiver ? 
Mephist. Oh! I merely came 
To see if you were ready for damnation. 
Prem. Out, out! 
Mephist. Oh! well, then, in an hour’s time 
I’ll call again; and then perhaps you'll be 
Ready to join the other world with me— 
Shall be most happy of your company. [ Exit. 
Prem. This end to all my folly and my crime! 
Repentance !—oh ! too late do I repent! 
King, Lords, and Commons—Britain’s parliament ! 
Oh! ruined Church and ruined State ! 
Too late, too late! 
Help, help !—what is that? whom, what do I see ? 
Avauut, thou hideous spectre! 
Ghost of Canning. Know’st thou me, 
Object of thy malignant jealousy ? 
Upon my fall thyself didst hope to rise ; 
And thou hast ris’n—enjoy the poisoned prize! [ Vanishes. 
Prem. Oh! bitter recollection. Let, oh! let 
Me die—I cannot live this out. 
Ghost of a King without a crown. Not yet! 
Look, ere thou diest, on this crownless head. 
Who did the deed? 
Prem. Ob! would that I were dead! 
Ghosts of uncoronetted Peers. And look on us—us, once 
thy proud compeers! 
Who robbed us of our rights?) Whose impious hand 
Stripped us, and sent us beggars through the land ? 
Who soiled the glories heaped in other years ? 
Where’s Durham now? where Russell, Howick? where 
Thy hundred new-made nobles ? 
Prem. Spare, oh! spare! 
Ghosts of Peers. Spare thee! that word from lips of thine! 
Who spared the constitution ? 
Who spared the peers? No, die! an awful sign 
Of righteous retribution ! 
Die thou, a record meet of wrath divine — 
This, this is revolution ! 
We prophesied in vain: 
“ Raise but the fiend,” we cried, “ and then no spell 
Will bind him fast again.” 
Thou would’st not heed ;-—down, traitor, to thy hell ! 
Prem. Hold, hold! and spare a dying man! 
Ghosts of poor Clergymen. In vain 
Thou suest for mercy, that thyself hadst none. 
We, on whose plunder thou didst feed, and stain 
Thine hands with robbery of the Holy One— 
We rise in judgment up against thee now. 
Madman! thy soul 





Enter MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Mephist. According to his vow, 
Beg leave to say, is mine. My lord, I trust 
Your lordship’s ready now. Indeed, I must 
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Keep an appointment I have made below 
With my friend Moloch ; therefore let us go. 
Besides, I must say, I came again 
Sooner than I intended, lest the mob 
Should change their mind. 
Prem. Spare me! I'll give 
Mephist. In vain! 
Not if you were as rich as a nabob— 
I could not part with you, you’re such a treasure ! 
Prem. 1 die—oh, help me! 
Mephist. With the greatest pleasure ! 
There—lean upon my arm——I’ll lift you up ; 
I like to do the thing genteelly. 
And now we'll start—a little haste, and really 
We shall arrive in hell in time to sup. 
‘Tis well we leave this place behind, 
For ’tis about to fall ; 
See! o’er that wall, 
My cinders! how the flames are mounting high ! 
You’re not accustomed to this kind 
Of burning heat. But never mind — 
We shall be rather hotter by and by. 
| Exit, bearing off his Lordship. 








THE LAST NEWS, WITH TIIREE CHEERS FOR THE EARL OF DURHAM, 
AS A TAIL-PIECE. 


° ° sa And what is the last rumour that hath reached thine ear, 


gentle Oliver Yorke? That Saarsfield hath defeated Merino—or that Merino 
hath defeated Saarsfield — or that no battle having been fought, neither Saarsfield 
nor Merino hath been either victorious or defeated ? 

That Zea Bermudez, whom thou mayest have known in the bubble year as 
an industrious man on the Stock Exchange, is now managing the Queen-Regent 
of Spain, on the principle of the juste milieu? 

That Louis-Philippe is adored in France by the very press which put him on 
his throne, and esteemed a perfect gentleman, in all particulars, by those who 
have the honour of his acquaintance, or who have dealings with him in the way 
of discounting bills? 

That Leopold What-d’ye-call-’im, Esq., whose surname we do not recollect, 
but whom we well remember living at the top of a green-grocer’s in Thayer Street, 
Manchester Square, when he came over here as an Austrian courier, and who is 
now-a-days King.of the Belgians—which great nation is, we are happy to say, 
perfectly entitled to be ruled over by the meanest fellow of Europe, on the 
fair principle that there should be “ fit body to fit head”—and at the same time 
drawing from us, the misused and assessed-tax-paying nation of England, the 
sum of fifty thousand a-year, to say nothing of the Claremont cabbages— 

Stop ! let us halt awhile — 

Who is now in the army-list as a field-marshal of the English army, and who 
thinks proper to publish apologies to the National Guard—the base-born National 
Guard of Paris, for wearing an English decoration; and to protest that he was 
not at the battle of Waterloo —as if any body suspected him of being where a 
deed of honour or courage was to be done ? 

That Leopold What-d’ye-call-’im, Esq., has advanced another step towards 
the gibbet ? 

That Pedro is swindling— though, hang it! we shall say it with grief, for the 
chances of so old and valiant a practitioner in the art — the swindling is looking 
down? Pedro and we are on different tacks of politics, but nothing will prevent 
us from admiring an admirable artist in his own line. Of swindlers, Pedro is 
first. Active swindling, passive swindling, neuter swindling—swindling in all 
moods and voices—swindling in all tenses and cases. Louis-Philippe was a 
schoolmaster once, but he never understood how to conjugate “ swindle” like 
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Pedro. To do Louis-Philippe justice, since he came to the throne his pedagogic 

majesty never declined it. 

; ‘That Mahomet of Constantinople is a satrap of rather a shabbyish kind of 
tussia ! 

That the King of Bavaria is an ass? 

That the Pope — Oh, Francis Moore! Francis Moore! what made thee turn 
Liberal in thine old days, and leave off damning the Turk and the Pope? It 
brought tears into our eyes to find, that in the days of Canning thou hadst 
ceased to predict the destruction of those two old enemies of the Christian cause. 
Thou, Francis Moore, once the Protestant’s astrologer, seduced, bamboozled, 
debauched, thou didst omit thine annual prediction that 


** The time will come, when ruin sure will work 
Unto the Pope, and likewise to the Turk ;” 


just at the very time when, O most besotied Francis! the Turk went to pot. 
And though popery and murder are no doubt at a premium in the gem of the 
sea, among the finest and most throat-cutting peasantry under the sun, yet in 
Rome itself the Pope is but a beggarman, liable to be ejected whenever Austria 
desires. 

That the Swiss 

Bah ! 

And so on of the rest. Bernadotte, to be sure, high-born and high-principled 
monarch that he is, has threatened to declare war against France, because a a 
has appeared in some theatre, where he originally would have been too happy to 
have been engaged as call-boy, which reflects upon his character as King of 
Sweden (Oh, Goths and Vandals!). But we suppose it will blow over. 

But what is the news, Oliver Yorke? You have been keeping us havering 
away, as the barbarians of the north phrase it, about all kind of foreign rubbish. 
Tell us, what is the news at home? 

Little in the salons—the year is as yet too young, it being only December ; 
and the little that is to be known must not be communicated in print. But as to 
what is cognisant by public fame, the last report is that 

Lorp Grey Is ABOUT TO RETIRE, AND THAT Lornp DuruAM IS TO SUCCEED 
AS Prime-MInIsTeER. 

Having a great regard for both those noble persons in particular, and for the 
Whig party in general, we sincerely hope that this report is true in all points. 
We should certainly desire to get rid of Lord Grey. Who would not? except 
that happy but small portion of mankind which has the honour, and now the 
advantage, of claiming his lordship’s relationship? They are in duty bound to 
panegyrise the feeding hand ; but we opine, that even among the Whigs themselves 
some grumbling growlings against the inordinate nepotism of the venerable pre- 
mier are heard. That in every thing else, except providing for his kindred, he 
has shewn himself incompetent; that he is proved to be a dull, proud, prosy, 
blockheadish, and most overpuffed person, is generally allowed. The collection 
of the Grey speeches since he became premier would be small — the quantity of 
readable sentences to be extracted from them would not fill a duodecimo page of 
the largest type. Stupid — stupid — stupid has he been, and tolerated by his 
party precisely as our party, for their sins, were obliged to tolerate Lord Liver- 
as who, however, differed from Lord Grey iu this, that Jenkinson was an 
honest man, and had no relations in shoals to provide for. In other respects, 
the plebeian Grey is about as great an ass as the plebeian Liverpool. 

Getting rid of him, therefore, would be so far a gain ; but how inestimable 
would be the gain of getting Lord Durham! That would be a happiness indeed ! 
Amiable man in private, high-souled man in public, pleasant in domestic and 
social life — distinguished for towering talent of all kinds, in the senate and the 
field—agreeable to the house in which he sits — charming in the house which he 
left—delightful alike in the cabinet and the cabin—equally gentlemanlike in the 
village and the villa. 

Oh! dear Lord Durham — Earl of Durham — Marquess of Durham — Duke 
of Durham —do come rule us ! 

Never mind that truculent and inveterate Tory press, which can do nothing 
else but invent lies against you ; which dreads the transcendent talents which you 
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have always displayed in routing and destroying, by the intensity of your genius, 
the brilliancy of your wit, the potency of your sarcasm, the immense fire of your 
intellect, all the devices of Toryism. Heed them not. 

Prosecute them—persecute them—indict them—try them—cudgel ther (¢hat 
by proxy, most beloved and discreet lord !) —they deserve it all. The banner of 
Lambton, which has floated above that of the king, has always been seen much 
distinguished in such fields of fame as that ofthe flogging of Hernaman. Consult 
the records of Durham, with which “ our name has been so long connected.” 

For a thousand reasons we hail the advent of the great champion of the liberty 
of the press as our premier. Why should not the Whigs have him? He comes 
to them recommended by the particular dread and hatred of the whole Tory 
nation —that great pillar of darkness. There is not a Whig paper in England 
which does not hold up his new-made lordship as the very Rawhead and 
Bloodybones of the Tories. We are all frightened at him — we own it; we are 
terrified at his very name. The dazzling splendour of his talents so overpowers 
our owl-like eyes, that we can scarce blink when his vision comes before us. 

Oh, Whigs—good Whigs—dear Whigs! do believe this to be all true! We 
are afraid, horribly afraid of this wonderful man. On the knees of our hearts we 
agnize him as our master. What shall we say? Shall we call him a gentleman? 
It is much to ask, but we submit. He ts a gentleman, pleasant in air, pleasant 
in look ; honourable in dealing? Well! True to his word? Well! We would 
take his word as soon as his oath, and his oath as soon as his word. So up with 
the Lambton arms, and down with Philadelphix! by which we mean the 
chief city of Pennsylvania, and no other—no other, Sir James Campbell, we 
assure thee. 

Therefore let the base Tory press say what it may please, we give three cheers 
for the Earl of Durham! Ifhe be made premier, so delightful will be his rule, 
that we are sure nobody will wish for the government of a Whig again. ‘The hap- 
piness would be too great for human endurance. We should say, three weeks of 
Durham would flavour a century. 

So let itcome! It is our most earnest and anxious prayer. It would have the 
effect of getting rid of Old Grey himself. So far, so good—but— 

O Durham—dear Durham—is there any chance of getting rid of Old Grey’s 
kindred? 

Alas ! somebody would sympathise with us and say—— 

No. 
However, 
Up with the Earl of Durham, 
And down with the Earl of Grey ; 
And up with all the brave lads, 
That will vote with the Vicar of Bray. 
And now for 


THE FRASER PAPERS FOR DECEMBER. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF ROB. BURNS—HOW TO MAKE A WHIG POET—LORD LANSDOWNE 
AND T. MOORE—SCHILLER’S JOVE AND THE POET——A CHURCHYARD ON THE SEA- 
COAST—— RHODA, FROM THE GREEK—LITTLE GRISETTE— TRISTAN L’HERMITE’S CON- 
TRAST—REMONSTRANCE ABOUT MISS WHYTE— HOLY BOB’S BAR DISM-— THE RUINS 
OF CASTLE RISING——A BEAUTIFUL BOY—THE PROSPECTS OF ISRAEL—LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR DO-LITTLE —SIR PETER’S MAXIMS— A VOICE FROM INDIANA 3 STATE OF THAT 
COUNTRY — LETTERS OF DR. KEATE CONCERNING EDMUND KEAN—ON THE MILLER 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

We cannot do better this cold weather than warm ourselves by travelling over 

our correspondence —and, we own, tumbling much of it into the fire. It really 

must be admitted that we have a great spread of poetry before us, and must get 
through it as we can. But the paper which we shall first print is not poetry, 
but—what is more than can be said of our correspondence in general—it is 
nevertheless written by a poet; it is, in short, a letter of Robert Burns, addressed 
to Mr. Ainslie, who is, we believe, the author of a book called Reasons for the 

Hope that is in us. Uere it follows : 

“‘ I wrote you two days ago, my dear sir, and now enclose you two guinea notes, 
which you will apply, for my sake and my Seed’s sake, as your frugality and 
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prudence will direct you. I am just lighted from Nithsdale, and am risen out of my 
bed, and sitting in my shirt to write you; so adieu, and write me as soon as you 
get this. «* T am ever yours, 
«* Mr. Robert Ainslie, writer. *“ Rozert Burns. 
Care of Mr. James Ainslie, Bookseller, Newtown, Edinburgh. 
By Jas. Connel, carrier.” 


We conjecture that the two guineas were intended towards the support of some 
unlucky bairn. We recommend the note to Cunningham for his new edition 
of Burns’s works; and we may add, that there is a great number of Rob’s 
letters still unpublished. Collector Findlater of Glasgow, his superior in the 
excise, has, we are told, a large collection, which should see the light. In Allan’s 
forthcoming book, we hope he will have the courage to expose the pretensions of 
Syme, Thomson, and some others, whom the poet honoured by his correspondence. 
Syme was a poor creature, who hated Burns, and never did him a single good 
turn. After the breath was out of the poet’s body, he made a show of generosity 
by getting up a subscription for his family, and going to Liverpool to assist 
Dr. Currie in arranging his papers; but every person who knew the man was 
aware that it was done solely for the purpose of having his own paltry name 
carried down the stream of time in connexion with the mighty name of Burns, 
as sea-slugs and other vermin are carried along by adhering to the bottom of a 
three-decker. Burns latterly held him in profound contempt. We could relate 
a good story of him and Burns; but the good folks of Dumfries know the 
relation in which, in the dark days of the poet’s life, he stood to him. As to 
Thomson, we shall be silent, as the man is still alive. Suffice it to say, he succeeded 
in getting a hundred of the finest lyrics in the universe for some five pounds— no 
bad spec. Thomson declined sending any thing to the poet for fear of offending 
his independent spirit. This was good: he did quite right to take Burns at his 
word, when in a mood of reckless generosity lie declined fingering any of his cash. 
We hope also that Allan will publish many things which that small and incom- 
petent creature Currie, who had no more right to attempt the life of a man of 
genius (except professionally) than a flea has a right to criticise an elephant, has 
omitted : there is the “ Jolly Beggars,” for instance. A volume of Burns’s songs, 
printed for private circulation, would furnish matter which in judicious hands 
might be so arranged as to bear publication.. Enough, however, of commenting 
on five lines of text. 

From Burns to Moore is no very great descent; and we think we cannot find 
a better place than this for the following : 


RECEIPT TO MAKE A WHIG PUET. 


A feather of the simple dove, 

As emblem of a little love ; 

A quill pluck’d from the silly goose ; 

A pair of sparrows season loose ; 

Some gossamer—to lie upon ; 

A candelabrum —for a sun ; 

A peacock’s tuil—to make an eye ; 
Some rosemary —for memory ; 

Some gilliflowers—for gentleness, 
And dittany —for love’s distress ; 

The fraction of a grain of sense; 

A wagon-load of impudence ; 

A pair or two of lords—for friends ; 

A punk or two—for odds and ends ; 
Some wreaths of flowers and curls and tangles ; 
No end of diamonds, pearls, and spangles; 
Bright wine, that bubbles in the chalice, 
To make the heart pour out its malice ; 
A benefactor — for a Nero; 

An Irish rebel —for a hero; 

A pig of Epicurus’ sty — 

For a romantic history ; 

A harp, piano, and a fiddle: 

A bibliopole or two—to diddle ; 
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The patriot’s pean loud and long, 

But empty as the poet’s song ; 

Some rebel’s slang for Captain Rock, 

And treason satis for the block ; 

An Irish gent that’s in the lurch 

For his religion—and a church ; 

A most emphatic veneration 

For the Brag Administration ; 

Some glimpses of the moon and stars, 

And of the land of olive-jars ; 

Circassian beauties, seen in dreams ; 

What is not good but goodly seems ; 

A perfect Bottom for a roar ; 

And — and— and—what the devil more? 

Even Tom himself must admit this to be clever; but he must shake his head 

sadly enough when he comes to the line 


A pair or two of lords — for friends ; 
for spite of his 
Most emphatic veneration 
For the Brag Administration, 


in spite of his selling himself and his pen to the Hollands, the Lansdownes, and 
the rest; and doing for them, and at their bidding, work for which, to say the 
least of it, he must have felt an especial distaste, and which he must be conscious 
has lowered his character literary and personal; neither the peers who were his 
Jriends, nor the administration which he venerates, have done any thing for him. 
It is no secret that Moore’s affairs are not precisely as flourishing as Rothschild’s ; 
and we regret to hear that he has quarrelled with Power of the Strand, which cer- 
tainly will not add to hisaffluence. Under these circumstances, one who did not 
know what political men of all parties are, and what are the classes of people 
whom they almost uniformly select as the objects of their patronage, would have 
imagined that his friend the Marquess of Lansdowne, for example, might have 
remembered the little laureate of Whiggery ; but those who do possess the know- 
ledge to which we have alluded, will not be at all surprised to learn that the noble 
president of the council had it very lately in his power to have conferred a most 
material service on Moore—and that he forgot it. We should say more on the 
subject, but that we fear the patronage of Fraser’s MaGazine would not tend 
much to promote the interests of any body with the Whigs. 

But poets are not born to be very lucky in worldly matters ; so let them take 
consolation from Schiller. A currespondent sends us the following translation 
of his 

JOVE AND THE POET. 


Cried Jove to men, from his high state in session, 
“* Here! take the world! I give it you in fee, 
Perpetual heritage, and joint possession ; 
Only divide it fairly, and agree.” 


Then flew all hands to see that they were righted — 
Rush’d old and young alike, to seize their fill : 

The husbandman grasp’d earth, and was delighted — 
Youth claim’d the forest, and was happier still. 


The merchant seized whatever most enriches — 
The vineyard was the abbot’s portion blithe ; 

The king made free with highways and with bridges, 
And of all other matters claim’d a tithe. 


Late, very late, and all partition ended, 
The poet came,—from whence he did not know ; 
Found all the loaves and fishes long expended, 
For each had found an owner long ago : 


** Alas! am I alone,” exclaim’d the bard, 

** Thus disinherited —Jove’s favourite son * 
I, whose devotion claims the best reward ? 
I'll to his throne, and see what can be done!” 
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“« If in the land of dreams you chose to ramble,” 
Said Jove, ‘‘ why idly thus complain to me? 

Where were you when your brethren had their scramble ?” 
“ Where?” quoth the poet ; ‘‘ I was up with thee! 


Thy glorious face enchain’d mine aching sight, 
The music of thy spheres entranced mine ear ; 

Blam’st thou a spirit which, with heav’nly light 
Dazzled and blind, forgot to grovel here ?” 


*¢ Well, well,” quoth Jove, “ the world away is given— 
Fields, forests, riches, crowns, are mine no more ; 
But if you choose to live with me in heaven, 
Whene’er you come you'll find an open door !” 


P. S. appears to be a clever fellow ; though we cannot exactly say with the 
ladies, that “ the most important matter is always to be found in a P.S.” Here 
are three of his pieces: 


WRITTEN FOR A CHURCHYARD ON THE SEA-COAST. 


Where are the dead ? 
An Echo, mocking at the question, said, 
** Where ?” 
Just at that time a strong breeze from the sea, 
Passing a wreck and man that ceased to be, 
Stunk in my nostrils of mortality. 
There! 


Where are the dead ? 
An Echo, mocking at the question, said, 
** Where ?”’ 
Just at that time, from out his slimy cave, 
I mark’d a worm, a temporising slave, 
Crawl from a meaner to a richer grave. 
There ! 


Where are the dead? 
An Echo, mocking at the question, said, 
«* Where?” 
Then my warm heart was ominously dull, 
My sighs were stifling, and my bosom full : 
I look’d, and lo! I stood upon a skull. 
There! 


TO RHODA. 
(From the Greek.) 


Nay, my dear girl, why turn to me 
The bubbling juice in yonder bowl ? 
True it is blushing bright to see, 
But will not cheer my drooping soul. 
She touch’d the goblet with her lip ; 
And, oh! I cried in ecstasy, 
Now ’tis a draught for gods to sip, 
And soon shall make a god of me. 


LITTLE GRISETTE. 


Turlurette ! turlurette ! Turlurette! turlurette ! 
Little Grisette ! Little Grisette ! 
Where did you get How did you get 
Those eyes so scorning ? That lisp so pretty? 
Or are they mourning, That tongue so witty ? 
In jetty black, You want but wings, 
The hearts they crack ? And such fine things, 

Say, is it so? The heavens to bless. 
No! Yes! 
Turlurette! turlurette! Turlurette! turlurette! 
Saucy Grisette. Knowing Grisette. 
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Turlurette! turlurette ! Turlurette ! turlurette ! 
List to Grisette, Little Grisette ! 
A poet’s pet ! Thus did she get 
Who in his ditty Her lisp so pretty, 
Said she was pretty ; Her words so witty, 
And she for this By kissing hard 
Gave him a kiss! Her favour’d bard ! 

Now, do you know? Lord pardon us / 
Oh! Thus! 

Turlurette ! turlurette ! Turlurette! turlurette ! 


Merry Grisette. Bless you, Grisette ! 


We are not quite so sure that the poet deserved a kiss for such verses. A stern 
friend sitting near us, who is far more attached to brandy and’ water than to the 
loves and graces, suggests it should have been a kick, However, Grisette was 
the best judge. 


Here we lave another amatory poet, who is so monopolising as to have two 
mistresses : 


THE CONTRAST. 
(From the French of Tristan l Hermite.) 


Two wonders of creation, fair 
As ever angels made their care, 
Control my destiny ; and now 
A willing slave to both I bow. 
Different their charms, I ween, as those 
That grace the lily and the rose. 
Julia, the blushing rose, I deem, 
The sun has kissed with ripening beam ; 
Whilst in my Lesbia’s cheek I view 
Lilies with rose-tints gleaming through. 
In Julia’s joyous smile I see 
The brightness of the dawning day ; 
In Lesbia’s smile there beams for me 
The moonlight’s mild and blissful ray. 


As a contrast to the Lesbias and Julias, we should here have inserted the 
verses on Miss Martineau which F. K. has sent us; but they need some consi- 
deration. The Liberal newspapers, bless their tender hearts! are excessively 
angry with us for our picture and sketch of that lady in our last Number ; but of 
our opinions we do not bate a jot, and possibly some fine day will expand them 
to a more considerable length. 

It seems, however, that not only our severity, but our gallantry towards the 
fair exposes us to blame. We confess that we forget all we said about Miss Whyte 
in September, and therefore cannot at the present moment decide whether we 
deserve the following censure or not from Horatio. 


i 


SS 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE LINES ADDRESSED TO MISS WHYTE, IN FRASER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER 1833. 
My good sir, what nonsense you write! 
You've now lost your senses outright, 
Or surely you'd never indite 
Such verses in praise of Miss Whyte. 


How could you expose to the light 
Ideas which no gallant knight 

Ever did, would, could, should, or might 
Address to the lovely Miss Whyte? 


Though pork-chops and cow-heel you bite, 
And punch down your throttle takes flight, 
How can you, by day or by night, 

Sing verse in such terms to Miss Whyte? 


~ 












Ensconce yourself snugly, and quite 
Abstracted from all that can blight 
Effusions that from your brain bright 
May flow in the praise of Miss Whyte— 
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Your numbers quite brisk, like a sprite, 
Would skip from your pen in delight ; 
And Phebus would stoop from his height, 
To chant them as his to Miss Whyte. 


But lest I your anger excite, 

And lest it begin to ignite, 

I think I had better take flight 

From thee and from charming Miss W hyte. 


I dare say (although it’s not right) 

You wish me away out of sight, 

Fast tied to the tail of a kite, 

For teasing you thus with Miss Whyte. 


But if I should happen to light 

By chance at your casement, in fright 
You'd invoke every thing that is tight 
To keep out the rhymer on Whyte. 


Ah, me! poor unfortunate wight, 

At me do not take any spite, 

For thee any day I would fight, 

But write not such stuff on Miss Whyte. 


Although our acquaintance is slight, 

I venture to hope that this mite, 

With classical beauty bedight, 

Which seriptum est all about Whyte — 


May meet from a swain so polite 
As you are (and eke erudite) 
A welcome ; et fidem I plight 
Plus nunquam cantare de Whyte. 


HOLY BOB'S BARDISM. 


We have just received a magnificent poem from our esteemed friend Holy Bob. 
If he always wrote thus, he would have little occasion to complain of the funda- 
mental application of the critical lash, which we have sometimes been conscien- 
tiously compelled to make, maugre our reluctance to inflict chastisement on such 
an amiable and afflicted man. When we have leisure, we will write an elaborate 
critical commentary upon it, which we promise our readers will not be less unique 
than the poem itself, and present them both to the eyes of the astonished world. 
For the present, let the following suffice as a specimen : 
Eternity shall raise her funeral pile 
In the vast dungeons of th’ extinguished sky ; 
And, clothed in dim barbaric splendour, smile, 
And murmur shouts of elegiac joy. 


While those that dwell beyond the realms of space, 
And those that people all the dreary void, 

When old Time’s endless heir has run her race, 
Shall live for aye, enjoying and enjoyed. 

And Hell, inflated with supernal wrath, 
Shall open wide her thunder-bolted jaws, 

And shout into the dull cold ear of Death, 
rhat he must pay his debt to Nature’s laws. 

And when the King of Terrors breathes his last, 
Infinity shall creep into her shell ; 

Cause and Effect shall from their thrones be cast, 
And end their strife with suicidal yell. 

And from their ashes, burnt with pomp of kings, 
Mid incense floating to the vanished skies, 

Nonentity, on circumambient wings, 
An everlasting Phenix, shall arise. 

There is nothing within a thousand leagues of this, in point of originality 


and sublimity, in the whole compass of Bob’s other Satanic and Omnipresent 
effusions. 
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Three more “ copies of verse,” and we close our poetical account for this month. 
T. A. has a good ear for the Spenserian stanza, and that is not an every-day 
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accomplishment. 


ON THE RUINS OF CASTLE RISING, NORFOLK. 


Around this pile a solemn stillness reigns, 

Breathing a soothing melancholy power ; 

Pale Solitude, with Echo’s voice, complains, 

When sounds of life pass o’er each mould’ring tower. 
Thou art an emblem meet for man; whose hour 

Is but a fleeting shade—then closes life. 

What though we meet with Fortune’s gilded shower? 
Or happy scenes behold, or warring strife ? 


All, all of earth-born joy with sullen death is rife, 


What varied scenes have pass’d on field and flood ! 
Ages that o’er thee roll’d are past and gone, 

Since first thy walls in early glory stood ; 

And of the motley crowd there lingers none 

To whisper how thy banners proudly shone, 
Gleaming with brightness in the noontide ray. 

And now thou standest moss-grown, silent, lone : 
Time's mould’ring touch extends o’er thee its sway, 


And soon each lonely trace must fall and pass away. 


Yet do I love to dwell on buried years ; 

To bid remembrance pass Time’s swollen sea, 

And make my spirit deem each sound it hears ™ 
Is but a mournful dirge sent forth for thee. 

Still are thy halls, where once the sportive glee 

And merry laugh went circling round the board ; 

When joyous spirits, unconfin’d and free, 

Smil’d at the tempest’s wrath that round them roar’d — 


Bade welcome all that mirth, and joy, and hope afford. 


Thou art not as when England’s haughty queen 

Enter’d thy gates, bereft of sov’reign sway ; 

Where hauberks, casques, and glitt’ring swords were seen, 
And plumes were nodding in the beam of day. 

Methinks, as o’er thy mould’ring pile I stray, 

’T was narrow limit for ambitious mind, 

To pace the lengthen’d course, the straiten’d way — 

The same unvarying scenes again to find; 


While each vain bursting sigh is mingled with the wind. 


See! flow’ry vales are spread before my view — 
The distant landscape blooms in beauteous pride ; 
Fair Nature smiles, clad in her liveliest hue, 

And feather’d songsters high in mid air ride : 

Far as the eye can see on either side, 

Life breathes its animating smiles around— 

And allis gay. But Time’s dark eventide 

Hovers o’er thee, and breathes the moaning sound, 


That soon thy tow’rs must fall, nor trace of thee be found. 


The raven builds her nest where erst of yore 
The silken banner’s folds were wont to play; 
Thy halls receive the tempest’s furious roar, 
That once re-echoed to the minstrel’s lay. 
But lady fair and courtly minstrel gay 

Are gone ; nor is one record left us here, 

To tell the tale of their departed day — 

Nor does a stone trace of their memories bear: 


All that is left for mortal man to know, is—once they were. 


Yet, deem I not it vain to tread thy halls, 
Or on thy tott’ring tow’rs take wary stand ; 
Mark the green ivy waving on thy walls, 
Silent attendant on Time’s with’ring hand — 


| 
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The wreath that crowns his ever-potent wand 
(That waves o’er earth an all-subduing sway), 
And with lank moss, at his stern, proud command, 
Breathe forth their foliage but to mock decay — 
To deck with solemn pride thy fast declining day. 


And must thou bend beneath the spoiler’s rod, 
Thou that dost breathe around a sacred gloom? 
Shalt thou awhile on thy foundations nod, 
Then sink to dark oblivion’s sullen tomb ? 
Yes, all must fade: the flower whose roseate bloom 
Vies with the rainbow tints of summer eve, 
And all that springs from Nature’s teeming womb — 
All who the laurel crown or cypress weave — 

Must feel decay ; and some no trace of being leave. 


Farewell! the murm’ring wind, that sighs along 

Thy broken walls in cadence mournfully, 

Peals thy funereal dirge ; while, like the throng 

That trod thy halls when first uplifted high 

Thou stoodst alone, tow’ring in majesty, 

Thou, too, must pass away: and I, who view 

Thy fast decaying ruins—I must die ; 

And all who oan this earth their nature drew 

Must sink to silent dust. Time writes, ‘‘ The words are true.” 

Wisbeach. T. A. 


And the following from J. F. R. is certainly pretty : 
TO A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 


Boy! thou art like a dew-fed streamlet rushing 
Brightly and purely from its mountain home, 
To where young buds, spring’s earliest gifts, are blushing, 
And thirsty fields and fainting plants say, ‘‘ Come!” 


Impetuous boy! in Fancy’s bright fane dwelling, 
Without one care to shade thy glorious brow — 

With glance of fire and bosom proudly swelling — 
With generous thought and passion’s fiery glow. 


Parents who fondly love thee watch the blending 
Of thy dark lashes when sweet dreams are nigh ; 

Then ruby lips their faithful prayers are sending 
For thee to Him who rules thy destiny. 
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Boy! may thy life-star set in pomp and beauty —- 
A voice, a halo consecrate thy tomb ; 

Telling to after times, ‘‘ The path of duty 
Ends in the spirit’s native, heavenly home !” 


Who the bard is that mourns over the prospects of Israel we do not know ; 
but we are quite sure it will be admitted that he or she can clothe the most fer- 
vent feelings of religion in the most flowing verse. 


THE PROSPECTS OF ISRAEL. 


Hapless Israel! sad, dejected, Gentile vultures swift pursuing, 
Grief-worn, wandering to and fro, Hovering o’er thy hapless flight, 
Long hast thou, forlorn, rejected, All thy path with misery strewing, 
Drank the bitter cup of woe ; As thou fleest day and night. 
From the land of promise driven, x s 
From thine Eden land, and home, oO er the dark and gloomy mountains, 
, With a heart all wrung and riven, O’er the desert’s burning sand, 
‘ Doom’d the wide, wide world to Parch’d with thirst, where cooling foun- 
roam. tains 
Never lave the barren land ; 
As the dove with weary pinion, Ever on and onward flying 
Driven from her peaceful nest, From the tyrant’s cruel grasp, 
O’er the desert’s wild dominion, Or in bitter bondage sighing, 
Wandering on with beating breast ; Slavery’s fetters doom’d to clasp. 
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Doom’d in captive bonds.to languish, 
Still to drag the galling chain, 
Doom’d to reap the bread of anguish 
Sown in tears, and toil, and pain ; 
Doom’d to fierce and fiery trials 
For rejection of thy God, 
Smitten ‘neath Heaven's wrathful vials, 
And Jehovah's chastening rod. 


But, oh Israel! captive daughter! 
Loose thee from thy weary chain, 

From thy prison-house of slaughter 
Rise to light and life again : 

Burst thy cruel bonds asunder, 
Rise from thy captivity, 

Strike thy foes with dread and wonder, 
Rise—and be thou ever free. 


For the dawn of blissful ages, 

Chasing sorrow’s gloomy night, 
Long foretold by holy sages, 

Bursts upon thy longing sight : 
Glory’s sun has risen o’er thee— 

«« Rise and shine, thy light is come !” 
God himself shall go before thee— 

He shall lead the captive home. 


Tinged with go'd, and hues vermilion, 
See the cloud that guides by day, 
And the flaming bright pavilion 
Which shall light thy nightly way ; 
For a glory and a covering, 
Lo! Jehovah’s shrine shall move, 
Guardian angels round thee hovering, 
And his banner o'er thee—Love. 


All thy foes shall flee astounded, 
Wither’d in their strength of pride ; 

Host on host shall fall confounded, 
Strewn like leaves on Autumn’s tide, 

Native scenes long lost, yet cherish’d, 
Fondly buried in the heart, 

Where, though all around have perished, 
Die not there, nor e’er depart. 


While each burdened suffering creature, 
From the penal yoke set free, 

Shall, through all the realm of nature, 
Share eternal jubilee. 

And the earth in renovation, 
Pouring forth her rich increase, 

Shall, with all the new creation, 
Triumph in the reign of peace. 


Sharon’s rosy plains and valleys, 
Where the virgin lily grows ; 
Verdant meads and leafy alleys, 
Where the peaceful flocks repose ; 
Judah’s plains and shady mountains, 
Jordan’s banks and flowing tide, 
Siloa’s pure and sparkling fountains, 
Kedron’s rills that softly glide ; 


And there’s an end of our verse for the year. Stop—here are a couple of squibs 
behind. The first is on the Chancellor—rather too truculent; but, in reality, 
flesh and blood can hardly stand the enormous puffs put forth on Lord Brougham 
for his doings in Chancery. He is actually doing nothing. 
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Zion’s turrets brightly beaming, 
And fair Salem’s lofty towers ; 
Vineyards with ripe fruitage teeming, 
Orange groves, and olive bowers : 
Wheresoe’er thine eye may wander, 
Eden scenes shall still arise, 
Gardens where soft streams meander 
O’er thy land of paradise. 















But from scenes of joy and gladness 
Thou shalt turn to one of woe— 

To a sight of solemn sadness, 
Causing bitter tears to flow ; 

For thine eyes shall yet behold Him 
Whom thy fathers crucified ; 

And, though glery’s beams enfold him, 
View his hands and pierced side. 


Prostrate on the earth before him, 
Thou shalt weep repentant tears ; 
As thy God and king adore him, 
And thy faith dispel thy fears ; 
He in love shall smile upon thee, 
And his cov’nant gifts impart ; 
Pour his Holy Spirit on thee, 
Write his laws within thine heart. 


Thou shalt see his throne descending— 
New Jerusalem from above ; 
And his glorious saints attending, 
Rais’d to share his reign of love. 
Thou, and all the race of mortals, 
Shall to his high court repair, 
And beneath its beaming portals, 
Pay thy vows and homage there. 


Where his saints in regal splendour, 
As his bright immortal bride, 
To thy tribes shall judgment render, 
And to all the nations wide ; 
Where Messiah, son of David, 
Aye shall reign on David's throne ; 
Realms, no more by sin enslaved, ( 
Shall his righteous sceptre own. 





Thee, his chosen holy nation, 
He shall raise to sovereign sway ; 
Chief in mortal power and station, 
Thee shall every land obey : 
In the brightness of thy rising, 
In thy pure millennial rest, 
In thy life and light rejoicing, 
Every nation shall be blest. 


Hallow’d scenes of sacred story — 

Native lands and native skies 
Beaming in millennial glory, 

Socn shall burst upon thine eyes ; 
Dewy Hermon, ever vernal, 

Parent source of many a rill— 
Lebanon’s lofty heights eternal— 
Flowery Carmel’s fruitful hill. ' 










— 
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LORD CHANCELLOR DO-LITTLE. 


The Chancellor sat in his burley wig, 
And a burley Whig was he ; 
If he follow his nose, as it upward 
goes, 
He'll soon be of high degree: 
And the devil will grieve to see him 
leave 
The Court of Chancery ! 


Idle, I ween, is that lawyer seen— 
He has little there to 7 : 
With a wig in his fist, and a motion- 
list, 
When the notices are few. 
At ten begun —at twelve all done— 
And the Chancellor cone by two. 


Gone, gone, gone, 
(Like tables for taxes sold,) 
To tell the affair in Printing-house Square, 
Where be went so often of old— 
To be blown like a horn, when the people 
next morn 
Their sheets of the Times unfold. 


Barnes hath shouted it far and wide— 
Alsager swears its true ; 
And Walter himself falls in with the tide, 
And joins the hullabaloo : 
“At twelve by the clock, our Chancery 
cock 
Had done all that he had to do!” 


All that he had !—all that he had! 
And pray how much was that ? 
The Vice must wait, both early and late, 
For much has he to be at. 
Can Chancellor Brougham, in the very 
next room, 
At twelve change his wig for his hat ? 


How much —how much—how much ? 
Why, little enough, I trow. 

Some say that he does that little well— 
That is, well as he knows how. 

If you ask a dog, How well is that? 
He'll answer you, Bow, wow, wow! 


Oh, Harry Brougham! Oh, Harry 
Brougham! 
It's near the end of the year ; 
Old motions made before your time 
Are no more in arrear ! 
They were clear’d on Thursday at twelve 
o'clock, 
And had you no more to hear? 


No more! nomore! not Harry Brougham, 
The Chancery chain and cable! 
No more,—why, Shadwell’s briefs are 
piled ~ 
As high as the Tower of Babel — 
And Hercules, rather than carry them off, 
Would recleanse the Augean stable ! 


And your old friend the Times tells this ! 
How could the thing be done ? 
Your Vice half killed with customers, 
And you not a single one ! 
Oh, Harry Brougham! Oh, Harry 
Brougham ! 
You are surely making fun. 


You could not have gone to Printing- 
house Square, 
To say you had nothing to do; 
Remember the income the people pay — 
The retiring pension, too: 
If you’re of no use to them, it may be 
That they’ll have no use for you! 


We remember how you loved the Queen, 
The crowds that you harangued — 

And how you proved by the rules of wrong 
That the Tories should be banged ; 

And that you were born to be Chancellor, 
Or Minister—or hanged! 


The first already has come to pass, 

And you boast you’ve nought to do; 
The second, mayhap, may follow soon ; 

If the third should happen too, 
While you're saying your prayers near 

Newgate stairs, 
We'll cry amen for you ! 
Tim tHe Tory. 


No! Tim the Tory, you may say amen in such a case; but if any of the 
ministers are to obtain the elevation outside the debtors’ door, we should uot take 
Brougham for choice. We have two or three others in our eye, who well deserve 


precedence. 


And here are a few lines by F. K. suggested 


ON READING THE “‘ MAXIMS” OF SIR PETER LAURIE, KNT. 


All praise to Sir Peter — the struggle is past,— 

And Coster and Ady are conquered at last ; 

One spirit’s forsaken his own loved Houndsditch, 

And ’tother Il soon bless the fair land fit for sich : 

The buttonless black, and the bantering knave, 

Are at peace with mankind, and the marshalman’s stave ! 
All praise to Sir Peter —all health to his heir — 

Who the pulpit deserted for Whittington’s chair, 





Erst filled by 


God only knows how they came there ! 


His fame would’st thou covet — as bright as ‘twas brief, 


Thy high calling resume — but to knock down a thief! 
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Watch the tide of opinion, and fish at the flood,— 
As gudgeons are caught by disturbing the mud ! 
Nov. 9, 1833. 


Sir Peter filled the civic chair with honour to himself and advantage to the city ; 
but, nevertheless, the book of maxims in which he is quizzed is a pleasant 
jeu Tesprit. We do not think that we are very far wrong in attributing it to a 
gentleman whose initials are J. C. R., and who may be heard of in Peterborough 
Court, Fleet Street. 

So far for rhyme. Next comes a voice from Indiana !—from the banks of the 
father of rivers, of the glorious Mississippi himself! It is quite clear that we are, 
as Wordsworth would express it, “‘ stepping westward.” We give the letter pre- 
cisely as we have received it, and shall take care that Mr. Jackson, our agent at 
New York, forwards a copy of this Number to Rockville. 


To the Editor of Fraser's Magazine. 


Rockville, Indiana, August 4, 1833. 

Str,—The pungency and spirit of all the articles that I have seen from the ahove 
work, as I find them in our Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, makes me de- 
sirous of seeing a copy of the original work. I believe, too, that there is something 
of romance, perhaps of vanity, in ‘the wish, that a copy ofan English periodical should 
be sent to me by the editor, directed to a remote and recently-established village on 
the frontiers of the valley of the “ father of rivers”—the noble Mississippi. It need 
not, however, seem to you—the editor of a periodical in the Old World — strange 
that there should be in this country readers of every description, from the student of 
theology, of metaphysics, of political science in all its modes, of periodicals, news- 
papers innumerable, and of romance,—embracing under the latter title the deservedly 
celebrated works of Scott, the lofty effusions of the genius of Bulwer, in which crime 
is embellished and the deepest villanies are dressed up in a thousand fascinations,— 
and other works of the day from both sides of the “water.” It is true that a few 
years since and the Indian wigwam was here, and there was no trace of any thing 
except the course of the bison, the elk, and the hundred other beasts of the wilds of 
America, hunted as they were by the savage owner of the soil. This country then 
presented, unbroken, the dark grandeur of a western wilderness, except where it was 
broken by the broad rich prairie, with its thousand flowers. The axe was not heard, 
nor the ploughman, nor the reaper, nor the hum of the village, nor the ev erlasting 
bustle, noise, activity, and regular confusions of the city, were known in the great 
valley. The steam-hoat was not on her waters, but in its place was often seen the 
light canoe, cutting its way over the broad surface of her noble rivers. But now the 
“red man” is gone. True, now and then one may be seen slowly traversing our 
forests, as though he were spellbound by the spirit of his fathers to the place of his 
birth. An enlighte ned policy has concentrated them, and they are giving promise of 
becoming an agricultural people ; but this is not the place for this subject. The wild 
heasts have disap} eared,— the forest has given way to thousands of fruitful farms,— 
the country that could not at the Rev olution boast of fifty thousand inhabitants, now 
boasts of three million five hundred thousand, several large cities, and thousands of 
flourishing towns and villages. Our rivers aré covered with the finest steamers, and 
our people are a happy, energetic, and enterprising people. We have colleges, 
academies, and common sc hools ; we are assembled from all parts of the world, and 
every man, woman, and child that behaves well is respected ; and the objection, that 
a man came from England, Ireland, France, or Germany, is never urged. Sometimes, 
indeed, we curse one y another, as Yankees, Kentuc! kians, Carolinians, &c. ; but this is 
only to exercise our constitutional privileges of “ freedom of speech,” and not that we 
really hate each other. For the very Y ankees whom we curse we would march bare- 
foot to-defend, if invaded by a foreign foe. We have no beggars in our land, nor any 
poor. We have nothing to do but to live honestly and soberly, and be happy. In 
such a condition, it is not strange (is it, sir?) that we read much (particularly when 
we are descended from John Bull), and leak calmly on the events that attend other 
nations. We observe with deep interest the leading policy of the various courts of 
Europe. Almost every village in America will afford you one or more who under- 
stands the leading features of the Grey administration, the late Perrier administration, 
and the course of events connected with the Belgian question. Nor are we bigots 
in politics or réligion.* We are pleased with our own government,—we know it to 


* 1 would not hav e you conclude that we y have no regard for religion. Although 
we have universal toleration, yet the mild religion of our fathers has an all- -pervading 
influence in our country, and its precepts form the basis of our opinions on morals, 
and regulate our conduct, to a great extent, upon all questions of right and wrong. 
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be good, and we know we are happy under it; but we do not despise the people or 
the governments of other nations. Few, indeed, amongst us would desire a total 
overthrow of your political systems in Europe, unless we could see a certain guaran- 
tee for a government more consistent with the essential rights of mankind. We are 
not ignorant of the extent of English liberty, nor of the source of that liberty. Our 
own love of freedom we are inclined to acknowledge as our birthright, as the descend- 
ants of Old England. The same original strength of character that enabled us to 
achieve our liberty, and to shew that we were not degenerate sons in the late war, 
enabled you to liberate Europe from the iron grasp of a military despotism at 
Waterloo. We are all Englishmen —all Americans; all speak the same language, 
and we must necessarily know all about each other. It need not be thought strange, 
then, that we in the back-woods read all about you, our dearly beloved cousins (1 speak 
as I feel, for my fathers were English) over the water. We imitate you in a hundred 
respects, or, rather, we are alike. We have various modes of settling our disputes ; 
one of the most healthful is that of pugilism. One of my neighbours takes occasion 
to be angry with me; he thinks badly of me, as he has a right to do; he speaks 
freely of me ; I call him to account, and we disagree in the details; ] knock him 
down ; he gets up and does me the same favour— probably kicks me ; I take offence 
at this, rise up and attempt to storm his outworks,— next attempt to eat him up 
literally ; he meets me in the onset, eats as fast as I do,—and thus we have it, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. At length our friends interpose,—we are separated, ‘* make 
friends,” and thus the matter rests. This, however, is by no means as common as 
you might imagine; we have, particularly of late years, adopted the more civilised 
mode of settling our disputes, by mutual concession, or by newspaper publications, 
or by a suit-at-law. Upon all these subjects we do as you do in England. We know 
how you write of your public men—we write so of ours. Perhaps we do not speak 
quite so freely of a foreign minister as to call him “‘ a rogue” in exactly these words, 
but we would insinuate as much ; and, as we are younger than you, no doubt we will 
do so when we have the assurance of age to urge us on. Well, sir, you will, I trust, 
pardon this letter, as it is written merely to let you know, that if you send me a copy 
of Fraser’s MaGazine (a number I mean), it will be preserved as a work sent all the 
way from some place in England to the writer in Rockville, Indiana. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
T. A. Howarp, Attorney and Coun, at Law. 


Another contribution, and we conclude. Our readers are of course perfectly 
conversant in all the details and particulars of the Kean controversy which has 
been raging in our pages, and they therefore must know that his education in 
Eton has been made a moot question. In order to set the matter right we applied 
to Dr. Keate, who has favoured us with the following communications on that 
momentous subject : 

Eton College, Sept. 20, 1833. 

Dr. Keate presents his compliments to the Editor of Fraser's Magazine, to whose 
inquiries he would have given an earlier answer if he had not been absent from Eton 
when bis letter arrived, and unable to refer to the records of admission to the school, 
which have been regularly kept since the beginning of the year 1792. Dr. Keate has 
now examined them, and does not tind the name of the late Mr. Edmund Kean in them. 
He is unable to refer to any existing record before that year ; but the subject is not new 
to Dr. Keate ; he has often heard the fact asserted, and as often denied, of Mr. Kean’s 
having been an Etonian. Dr. Keate himself does not believe that Mr. Kean was ever 
a member of this school, and he has never heard a different opinion maintained by.any 
one connected with this school who was likely to have accurate information. 

Eton College, Sept. 23, 1833. 

Dr. Keate presents his compliments to the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine, whom he 
troubles with this second communication, because, upon referring again to his note, he 
perceives that the person concerning whom the Editor makes inquiry, is only desig- 
nated as Mr. Kean the actor; it is therefore possible that the living actor is intended. 
Dr. Keate concluded that the controversy referred to the late Mr. Kean, and he be- 
lieves that he called him Mr. Edmund Kean ; however, to avoid all mistakes, he thinks 
it better to write again, and say that Mr. Charles John Kean, the son of Mr. Edmund 
Kean, was admitted at Eton, under Dr. Keate, in July 1824, and Dr. K. believes 
that he was a member of this school for about two years. 


As our last Number concluded with that most famous compilation now known 
under the name of the “ Miller Correspondence,” we think that we shall conclude 
this Number also with a brace of undoubted autographs of an illustrious literary 
character who has planted literature in many a fruitful soil by the most vigorous 
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system of manual labour, We suppose that it sets at rest the dispute as to 
whether the elder Kean was at Eton. It is pretty evident that he was not, unless 
under a feigned name, such as Edmund Carey, which shall be looked into; but 
the goodness of Dr. Keate puts it into our power to inform the anxious public 
that Mr. Kean the younger did study at Eton,—a fact that must prove highly 
gratifying to the future historian of the stage. The Kean controversy, we may 
remark, is not yet closed; for we have Morgan Rattler’s defence lying before us, 
to which we shall soon attend. 

One word, however—or rather as many words as necessary—touching the 
“ Miller Correspondence.” We havea vast collection of it still remaining behind, 
but shall notin all probability publish it. We rejoice to find that it gave great 
satisfaction to all and sundry, and except in one or two of the meanest and absurd 
quarters, was received without a murmur of disapprobation in any part. The 
eminent folk themselves took no exception to it—only that Billy Holmes wished 
to persuade the people that his letter was written for him by the Speaker, which 
is a joke too outrageous to be believed even at the Carlton club. Lady Charlotte 
Bury was a little nervous at first when she saw her name announced in our ad- 
vertisement, but recovered all her wonted suavity of manners when she found 
what it was she really contributed to the immortal pages of Recina. John Bull 
had a sort of threat that he would shew up in some shape the contrivers of this 
hoax, whom he asserted were to him, the said John, well known. We hope that 
those who guide the illustrious Bull are not indignant, though when we reflect 
how rigidly hostile they have at all times been to the practice of hoaxing, we are 
somewhat afraid. Mrs. Norton highly applauded what we had done—so did 
Miss L. E. L. Crofton Croker we thought did not like our detection of his Hi- 
bernianism—and we are told that Miss Edgeworth wrote half-a-quire of note 
paper in the form of explanation of her two letters ; but both of these illustrious 
natives of the emerald isle are now quiet and composed. On the whole, we 
think the correspondence proved that the literary tribe in this country is ex- 
courteous and placable; and that in their private capacities, at least, they do not 
belong to the genus irratibile—we were going to add vatum, but on repeating the 
word to ourselves to ascertain how it “ sounded on the ear,” we could not help 
asking Where are they now, 

And echo answered 

Where are they? 
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